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IS  GOD  ALMIGHTY? 

III.  Omnipotence  and  Philosophy1 

“God  either  wishes  to  take  away  evils  and  is  not  able;  or 
he  is  able  and  not  willing;  or  he  is  neither  willing  nor  able; 
or  he  is  both  willing  and  able.  If  he  is  willing  and  not  able 
he  is  feeble,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  nature  of  God.  If 
he  is  able  and  not  willing  he  is  envious,  which  is  equally 
foreign  to  God.  If  he  is  neither  willing  nor  able  he  is  both 
envious  and  feeble,  and  so  is  not  God.  If  he  is  both  willing 
and  able,  which  alone  is  suitable  to  God,  whence  are  the  evils? 
or  why  does  he  not  take  them  away?”  It  is  in  this  way  that 
Epicurus,  according  to  Lactantius,  De  Ira  Dei,  xiii,  formu¬ 
lated  the  problem  of  evil.  A  similar  dilemma,  stated  in  more 
up-to-date  fashion  by  a  soldier  in  the  trenches  who  writes 
from  “Somewhere  in  Hell,”  is  thus  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  an 
American  preacher  in  London  :  “The  luck  is  all  on  your  side ; 
you  still  believe  in  things.  Good  for  you.  It  is  topping,  if  one 
can  do  it.  But  war  is  such  a  devil’s  nursery.  I  got  knocked 
over,  but  I  am  up  and  at  it  again.  I’m  tough.  They  started 
toughening  me  the  first  day.  My  bayonet  instructor  was  an 
ex-pug,  just  the  man  to  develop  one’s  innate  chivalry.  They 
hung  out  the  bunting  and  gave  me  a  big  send-off,  when  we 
came  out  here  to  scatter  the  Hun’s  guts.  Forgive  me  writing 
so.  I  know  you  will  forgive  me,  but  who  will  forgive  God? 
Not  I — not  I !  This  war  makes  me  hate  God.  I  don’t  know 
whether  he  is  the  God  of  battle  and  enjoys  the  show,  as  he 


1  Previous  articles  have  discussed  the  Biblical  Data  and  Omni¬ 
potence  and  Religious  Experience.  See  this  Review,  October,  1922,  and 
April,  1923. 
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is  said  to  have  done  long  ago.  ...  If  so,  there  are  smoking 
holocausts  enough  to  please  him  in  No  Man’s  Land.  But, 
anyway,  he  let  it  happen.  Omnipotent!  and' — he  let  it  hap¬ 
pen!  Omniscient!  Knew  it  in  advance,  and  let  it  happen!  I 
hate  him.  You  are  kinder  to  me  than  God  has  been.  Good¬ 
bye.”2 

From  the  dawn  of  philosophy  until  the  present  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  evil  has  pressed  heavily  upon  thoughtful  minds.  We 
enter  life  with  a  cry  and  end  it  with  a  groan.  Lucretius,  disci¬ 
ple  of  Epicurus,  speaks  of  humanity  as  genus  infelix  kuma- 
num.  The  Christian  apostle  describes  the  whole  creation  as 
groaning  and  travailing  in  pain.  Huxley  would  have  wel¬ 
comed  the  advent  of  a  friendly  comet  which  would  put  an 
end  to  the  human  drama.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  philanthro¬ 
pist,  could  not  bear  to  leave  the  world  with  so  much  suffering 
in  it;  and  Shelley,  poet  of  beauty  and  passion,  sings  of  the 
sea  of  time : 

Unfathomable  Sea !  whose  waves  are  years, 

Ocean  of  Time,  whose  waters  of  deep  woe 
Are  brackish  with  the  salt  of  human  tears ! 

While  the  problem  weighed  upon  the  minds  of  Hebrew 
prophets  and  Greek  philosophers,  it  became  especially  acute 
at  a  time  when  H.  G.  Wells  could  say  that  “all  the  world  is 
now  Job.”  Epicureans,  ancient  and  modern,  have  questioned 
the  benevolence  of  God  while  pious  Israelites  were  tempted 
to  doubt  his  justice.  The  Epicureans  asked,  How  can  God  be 
benevolent  while  anybody  suffers?  and  the  Hebrews  asked, 
How  can  God  be  just  while  the  righteous  suffer  and  the 
wicked  prosper?28 

The  most  obvious  solution  of  the  dilemma  of  Epicurus  is 
to  save  the  goodness  of  God  at  the  expense  of  his  power. 
This  solution  is  hinted  at  in  Hume’s  Dialogues  concerning 
Natural  Religion,  in  which  Cleanthes  (Part  XI)  supposes 
that  “benevolence,  regulated  by  wisdom  and  limited  by  neces- 

2  Preaching  in  London  by  Joseph  Newton  Fort,  pp.  65,  66. 

2aThe  Japanese  earthquake  has  now  brought  up  the  problem  anew  in 
an  acute  form. 
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sity,  may  produce  just  such  a  world  as  the  present.”  This 
conception  of  a  finite  Deity  was  developed  by  J.  S.  Mill  in  his 
Essays  on  Religion.  Mill  maintained  that  the  benevolence 
and  justice  of  God  were  incompatible  with  omnipotence.  God 
might  still  be  supposed  to  have  perfect  knowledge  and  abso¬ 
lute  wisdom,  but  he  added,  “nothing  obliges  us  to  suppose 
that  either  the  knowledge  or  the  skill  is  infinite.”  W.  James 
adopts  Mill’s  idea  of  a  finite  Deity  and  adapts  it  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  his  pluralism.  The  escape  from  a  block-universe,  he 
believes,  is  to  “assume  that  the  superhuman  consciousness, 
however  vast  it  may  be,  has  itself  an  external  environment, 
and  consequently  is  finite.”  He  favors  the  view  that  “there 
is  a  God,  but  that  he  is  finite,  either  in  power  or  in  knowledge, 
or  in  both  at  once.”3  H.  G.  Wells  goes  even  further,  and  his 
“God  the  Invisible  King”  has  no  eternity  in  the  past  and  no 
existence  before  humanity. 

Before  we  limit  the  power  or  other  attributes  of  God  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  of  suffering,  we  ought  to  be  sure  that  even 
from  a  hedonistic  standpoint  the  sum  total  of  happiness 
would  be  increased  by  doing  away  with  suffering.  The  alter¬ 
natives  in  the  case,  after  the  earth  is  stocked  with  living 
beings,  are  these  so  far  as  we  can  see :  a  single  generation  of 
animals  and  men  living  on  indefinitely  in  an  earthly  paradise 
without  danger,  strife,  disease  or  death;  or  a  succession  of 
generations  which  are  subject  to  these  ills.  If  in  the  life  of 
sentient  beings  pleasure  predominates  over  pain — and  this  is 
surely  the  impression  that  we  gain  in  observing  animal  life — 
the  sum  of  pleasure  would  be  far  greater  in  a  world  such  as 
this  is  than  in  a  world  from  which  were  banished  all  the  ills 
which  flesh  is  heir  to.  The  presence  of  suffering  in  the  world 
does  not  then  imply  a  limitation  of  the  Divine  power  unless 
it  can  be  maintained  that  a  Deity  of  infinite  power  and  wis¬ 
dom  could  devise  a  world  with  all  the  advantages  of  ours  and 
none  of  the  disadvantages.  This  seems  like  insisting  that  one 
could  eat  his  cake  and  have  it. 


3  A  Pluralistic  Universe,  pp.  310,  311. 
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So  far  as  animal  suffering  is  concerned  Darwin’s  words 
are  still  classic : 

“When  we  reflect  on  this  struggle,  we  may  console  our¬ 
selves  with  the  full  belief,  that  the  war  of  nature  is  not 
incessant,  that  no  fear  is  felt,  that  death  is  generally 
prompt,  and  that  the  vigorous,  the  healthy,  and  the 
happy  survive  and  multiply.” 

Drummond  in  his  Ascent  of  Man  has  emphasized  the  “strug¬ 
gle  for  the  life  of  others”  in  nature,  and  in  fact  the  care  of 
the  eagle  and  the  hen  for  their  brood  are  used  in  Scripture  as 
suitable  illustrations  of  the  Divine  love  (Deut.  xxxii.  11; 
Matt,  xxiii.  37).  There  is  good  scientific  authority  for  say¬ 
ing  :  “The  ideal  of  evolution  is  thus  no  gladiator’s  show,  but 
an  Eden ;  and  though  competition  can  never  be  wholly  elimi¬ 
nated  .  .  .  it  is  much  for  our  pure  natural  history  to  see 
no  longer  struggle,  but  love  as  ‘creation’s  final  law.’  ”* 

The  problem  is  more  acute  in  the  case  of  human  beings 
and  is  complicated  with  the  problem  of  moral  evil  or  sin. 
Human  suffering  may  be  punishment  for  sin,  its  object  may 
be  the  correction  or  reform  of  the  sinner,  or  the  development 
of  the  virtues  of  the  saint.  If  we  could  eliminate  from  human 
life  all  the  suffering  which  is  connected  with  sin  as  its  effect, 
its  prevention  or  its  cure,  the  problem  of  suffering  would  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Aside  from  the  ultimate  problem  of 
the  origin  of  sin,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  complete 
elimination  of  suffering,  were  such  a  thing  possible,  would 
make  the  world  a  better  place  to  live  in.  Would  we  live  as 
angels,  or  is  it  not  more  probable  that  we  would  descend  to 
the  level  of  brutes?  If  the  matter  were  left  to  our  wisdom 
where  would  we  begin  in  eliminating  specific  kinds  of  suffer¬ 
ing  or  instances  of  suffering?  “What  finite  creature,”  asks 
Bosanquet  pertinently,  “in  drawing  his  schedule  of  per¬ 
missible  evil,  would  not  have  ruled  out  the  crucifixion?”5 
Again  Martineau  asks :  “In  what  Elysium  could  you  find  the 
sweet  patience  and  silent  self-control  of  which  every  nurse 
can  testify?  or  the  fortitude  in  right  which  the  rack  cannot 


Geddes  and  Thomson,  Evolution,  p.  248. 

Value  and  Destiny  of  the  Individual,  p.  222. 
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crush  or  the  dungeon  wear  out?  or  the  courage  of  the  prophet, 
to  fling  his  divine  words  before  the  wrath  of  princes  and  the 
mocking  of  the  people?”6 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  the  poets  and  moralists  that  those 
virtues  and  graces  which  are  the  finest  adornments  of  human 
nature  can  only  be  learned  in  the  school  of  suffering.  In  the 
absence  of  danger,  distress  and  persecution  then  (unless  there 
were  other  profound  changes  in  the  constitution  of  things) 
life  would  lose  much  of  its  zest,  character  would  lose  its 
crown  and  human  life  its  glory.  It  is  a  paradox  of  hedonism 
that  for  contenders  in  a  sacred  cause  the  rack  or  the  stake 
may  be  softer  than  a  bed  of  roses. 

What  better  would’st  thou  have  when  all  is  done? 

If  any  now  were  bidden  rise  and  come 
To  either,  could  he  pause  to  choose  between 
The  rose-warm  kisses  of  the  waiting  bride 
In  a  shut  silken  chamber,  and  the  thrill 
Of  the  bared  limbs  bound  fast  for  martyrdom? 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  the  most  severe 
trials  and  disappointments  may  in  retrospect  be  regarded 
as  the  greatest  pieces  of  good  fortune.  An  octogenarian 
who  speaks  of  the  two  greatest  disasters  that  have  come 
into  his  life  recently  said :  “I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
see  results,  direct  and  indirect,  on  character  and  events, 
which  on  the  whole  have  made  life  better  and  bigger  than  it 
would  have  been  without  them.”7  If  we  are  so  lacking  in  wis¬ 
dom  and  foresight  in  the  matter  of  personal  afflictions,  it 
is  more  reasonable  to  confess  the  limits  of  our  knowledge 
than  to  impose  limits  upon  Divine  power.  If  we  could  foresee 
the  beneficent  results  of  suffering  in  our  own  experience  and 
the  experience  of  the  world  we  might  well  magnify  the  Divine 
goodness  and  mercy  rather  than  limit  the  power  or  the  be¬ 
nevolence  of  God.  To  confess  our  shortsightedness  is  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  data  for  a  solution  are  not  yet  in  our  hands,  not 

6  A  Study  of  Religion,  vol.  ii,  p.  95. 

7  Henry  Holt  in  The  Independent,  Feb.  17,  1923,  p.  128.  He  adds,  how¬ 
ever,  “I  doubt  if  I  could  hold  this  conviction  if  my  view  of  the  universe 
did  not  include  a  future  life.” 
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necessarily  that  they  never  will  be.  In  the  meantime  we  may 
well  take  the  attitude  of  Dante  as  he  scanned  the  sufferings  of 
Purgatory : 

O  Almighty  Power ! 

Who  wast  in  earth  for  our  sakes  crucified, 

Are  thy  just  eyes  turned  elsewhere?  or  is  this 
A  preparation,  in  the  wondrous  depth 
Of  thy  sage  counsel,  made  for  some  good  end, 

Entirely  from  our  reaoh  of  thought  cut  off?8 

If  men  were  as  wise  in  learning  the  lessons  of  history  and 
providence  as  they  are  skilful  in  devising  means  of  mutual 
destruction  even  the  disasters  of  the  war  might  be  justified. 
The  tragedy  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  not  in  the  blood 
that  ran  in  the  streets  or  in  the  crosses  that  crowded  the  sur¬ 
rounding  hills,  but  in  the  sinful  blindness  and  folly  of  its 
people.  “How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  to¬ 
gether,”  said  Jesus,  “and  ye  would  not!” 

The  presence  of  sin  in  the  world  is  after  all  the  crux  of  the 
problem  of  evil.  How  did  sin  arise  in  a  world  created  by  a 
God  of  infinite  holiness,  wisdom  and  power?  No  short  or 
easy  solution  may  be  possible,  but  relief  may  be  sought  in  two 
directions.  The  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  universe  as 
a  whole  may  conceivably  be  enhanced  by  the  creation  of  free 
beings  who,  being  free,  will  be  capable  of  rebellion  against 
God  as  well  as  of  complete  and  holy  obedience.  It  cannot  be 
maintained  that  it  would  be  a  better  world  without  freedom 
and  the  possibility  of  sin  than  it  would  be  with  both.  Human 
freedom  in  itself  is  sometimes  used  as  an  argument  against 
the  omnipotence  of  God,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  creation 
of  free  spirits,  endowed  so  to  speak  with  a  spark  of  the 
Divine  life,  is  the  highest  exercise  that  we  can  imagine  of 
the  power  of  God.9  The  power  of  God,  it  is  admitted,  will  not 
be  exercised  in  the  same  way  in  a  world  of  free  spirits  as  it 


8  Purgatcrio,  Canto  vi,  lines  120-125,  Cary’s  trans. 

9W.  Temple  says:  “God  cannot  be  omnipotent  except  by  the  rev¬ 
elation  of  his  Love.  By  his  power  he  could  control  our  actions,  but  not 
our  wills.  If  he  is  to  be  Lord  of  all  that  exists,  he  must  be  Lord  of  our 
wills.’’  The  Faith  and  Modern  Thought,  pp.  149,  150. 
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would  in  a  world  that  was  without  them,  but  this  limitation 
of  his  power,  if  it  be  called  such,  is  self-limitation.  Belief  in 
the  creation  of  free  spirits  capable  of  both  good  and  evil  is  in 
itself  no  barrier  to  the  admission  of  the  almighty  power  of 
God. 

The  case  would  indeed  be  desperate  if  the  perversion  of 
human  freedom  had  plunged  humanity  into  hopeless  and  ir¬ 
remediable  evil — that  is,  if  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
redemption.  We  must  reckon  with  both  of  the  two  foci  of 
God’s  moral  government,  sin  and  redemption. 

The  problem  becomes  less  acute  in  a  world  in  which  while 
sin  abounds  yet  grace  much  more  abounds;  and  no  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  attributes  of  God  is  necessary  when  all  the  facts 
— free-will,  the  possibility  of  sin,  actual  sin  and  the  provi¬ 
sion  for  redemption — are  taken  into  account.  The  clearest 
light  upon  the  problem  of  evil,  both  physical  and  moral,  shines 
from  the  cross  of  Christ.  We  might  as  well  acknowledge 
first  as  last  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  a  full-orbed 
theism,  in  view  of  the  mystery  of  evil,  except  in  the  light  that 
is  shed  upon  it  by  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  and  sin-bearing 
Saviour. 

We  may  notice  in  passing  how  remarkably  the  Bible  ac¬ 
count  of  sin  avoids  all  the  pitfalls  into  which  human  specula¬ 
tion  upon  the  subject  has  fallen.  In  the  Biblical  account  of 
sin  in  Genesis  iii  and  Romans  v  sin  is  not  a  necessary  re¬ 
sult  of  the  original  nature  of  man  or  of  God.  It  is  not  due  to 
the  evil  inherent  in  matter  or  to  the  inheritance  of  animal 
instincts;  it  is  not  dismissed  as  an  illusion  nor  minimized  as 
moral  growing-pains  or  a  blundering  search  after  God;  it  is 
not  accounted  for  by  man’s  finitude  or  glorified  as  the  means 
of  man’s  intellectual  and  moral  advance;  it  is  not  referred  to 
a  chaos  of  instincts  or  to  a  necessary  antagonism  between  the 
will  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  community;  it  is  not  a 
moment  in  the  evolution  of  the  life  of  God  nor  is  its  com¬ 
mission  traced  in  any  way  to  the  Divine  agency.  A  comparison 
with  some  modern  theodicies  will  bring  out  in  stronger  relief 
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the  clearness  of  moral  vision  and  the  sureness  of  touch  of  the 
Scriptural  writers. 

While  the  arbitrary  definition  of  omnipotence  as  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  do  the  logically  impossible  impairs  the  value  both  of 
H.  Rashdall’s  The  Theory  of  Good  and  Evil  (1907)  and  of 
J.  M.  E.  McTaggart’s  Some  Dogmas  of  Religion  (1906),  it 
will  be  instructive  to  glance  at  the  discussion  of  these  authors. 
While  Rashdall  presents  in  admirably  effective  form  the 
moral  argument  for  theism  and  supplements  this  by  the  ideal¬ 
istic  argument  that  there  must  be  one  Mind,  to  whom  every¬ 
thing  is  known,  and  one  Will,  the  source  and  ground  of  all, 
he  qualifies  his  theism  by  limiting  the  power  of  God,  and 
further  reduces  it  by  a  rigid  determinism  which  leaves  no 
freedom  for  God  or  man.  God  who  knows  all  things  wills 
the  universe  which  seems  to  him  the  best  that  is  possible.  But 
possibility  is  a  human  conception;  “to  perfect  knowledge 
nothing  could  seem  possible  except  that  which  is  or  will  be 
actual.”10  The  world  is  made  what  it  is  by  a  divine  volition  or 
series  of  volitions  which  is  made  what  it  is  by  the  positive 
and  eternal  nature  of  God.”11  With  both  the  human  and  the 
Divine  will,  in  Rashdall’s  theory,  actuality  exhausts  the  range 
of  possibility.  Given  the  nature  of  God,  he  could  not  have 
made  man  other  than  he  did;  and  given  the  nature  of  man 
and  his  environment  (both  of  which  thus  flow  necessarily 
from  the  Divine  will),  man  can  only  act  as  he  in  fact  does 
act.  Of  course  omnipotence  is  thus  excluded. 

Rashdall  does  not  shrink  from  the  consequences  of  this 
determinism :  that  God  is  the  author  of  bad  souls  and  of  the 
bad  acts  which  they  necessarily  do.  He  says :  “One  cannot 
help  asking  oneself  the  question  why  God  should  make  bad 
souls,  and  so  cause  bad  acts  to  be  done.”12  These  souls  are 
“souls  with  evil  potentialities  which  must  necessarily  develop 
into  evil  actuality.”13 


10  Theory  of  Good  and  Evil,  vol.  ii,  p.  238. 

11  Vol.  ii,  p.  341. 

12  Vol.  ii,  p.  340. 

13  Vol.  ii.  p.  345. 
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God  wills  the  evil  but  only  as  a  means  to  the  good.  “The 
point  of  the  theory  which  I  advocate  is  that  God  causes  bad 
souls  to  appear  as  a  means  to  an  ultimate  good,  a  good  which 
is  unattainable  without  them.  ...  A  better  universe  is  im¬ 
aginable,  but  a  better  universe  is  not  possible,  because  noth¬ 
ing  is  really  possible  but  what  is  or  will  be  actual.”14  The 
means  adopted  (by  a  God  of  limited  power  who  could  not 
achieve  the  good  ends  without  them)  are  means  which  in 
themselves  “are  bad,  and  which  remain  bad  from  whatever 
point  of  view  we  look  at  them.”15  It  must  be  admitted  that  in 
Rashdall’s  theory  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil  in 
both  God  and  man  is  inevitably  blurred.  It  is  a  lame  theodicy 
which  imputes  to  the  Divine  Being  a  casuistry  which  Paul 
has  condemned  (Rom.  iii.  8)  and  Pascal  has  pilloried  in  his 
Provincial  Letters. 

Aiming  to  preserve  God’s  goodness  at  the  expense  of  his 
power,  Rashdall  has  in  fact  sacrificed  the  holiness  of  God, 
ascribing  to  him  a  principle  of  action  which  we  should  con¬ 
demn  in  ourselves  or  in  other  men.  Certainly  a  Being  neces¬ 
sitated  by  the  limitations  of  his  nature  to  produce  evil  is  not 
the  God  of  infinite  holiness  and  perfection  who,  as  Rashdall 
has  finely  argued,  is  revealed  in  our  moral  consciousness  at 
its  highest,  as  well  as  in  Christianity  where  moral  ideals  are 
confessedly  most  fully  embodied. 

Rashdall  makes  one  objection  to  omnipotence  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  problem  of  evil.  No  matter  how  much 
good  there  were  in  the  actual  world,  we  could  always  ask : 
“Why  should  there  not  have  been  twice  that  amount  of 
good?”  There  can  be  no  answer  so  long  as  we  look  on  God 
as  having  infinite  resources  of  creation.  “We  could  ask : 
‘Why  not  more  good?’  — and  so  on  ad  infinitum.”16  It  is  a 
singular  limitation  to  place  upon  Omnipotence  to  insist  that 
infinite  goodness  and  power  could  not  find  expression  in  a 
finite  world.  It  is  to  insist  that  if  the  goodness  of  the  Infinite 

14  Vol.  ii,  p.  341. 

15  Vol.  ii,  p.  344. 

16  Vol.  ii,  p.  344. 
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be  shown  forth  it  can  only  be  in  a  world  infinite  in  size  or  in 
an  infinite  number  of  worlds;  in  other  words,  as  Martineau 
suggests,  it  is  to  insist  that  the  Infinite  create  another  infinite. 
It  is  plain  that  the  root  of  Rashdall’s  objection  to  omnipo¬ 
tence  is  his  rigid  doctrine  of  determinism  which  denies  that 
all  things  are  possible,  or  that  anything  except  the  actual  is 
possible,  with  God.  If  God  should  create  a  world,  no  matter 
what  its  character,  that  world  would  exhaust  the  possibilities 
of  creation,  and  the  limits  of  his  power  would  be  reached. 

Readers  of  McTaggart’s  extended  discussion  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  omnipotence  will  carry  away  three  impressions:  (i) 
of  his  undue  extension  of  the  idea  of  omnipotence  to  cover 
the  absurd  and  the  logically  impossible;  (2)  of  the  arbitrary 
limitations  which  he  imposes  upon  omnipotence  as  so  defined ; 
and  (3)  of  his  valuable  critique  of  the  doctrine  of  a  finite  or 
non-omnipotent  God. 

( 1 )  Omnipotence  is  defined  as  the  power  to  do  anything, 
even  the  logically  contradictory.  “There  is  nothing  that  an 
omnipotent  being  cannot  do.  Even  if  the  two  were  logically 
contradictory,  a  really  omnipotent  being  cannot  be  bound  by 
the  law  of  contradiction.’’17  Such  a  being  could  make  a  thing 
to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time,  and  it  takes  little  argu¬ 
ment  to  show  that  a  being  of  this  kind  cannot  exist.  But  such 
an  omnipotent  being  is  not  the  God  of  Scripture  who  can  do 
all  things,  but  cannot  lie  or  deny  himself,  nor  is  it  the  Al¬ 
mighty  God  of  common  speech.  President  Harding  expressed 
the  common  idea  of  an  Almighty  God  in  the  lines  with  which 
he  ended  a  Fourth  of  July  speech  at  his  home  in  Marion: 

Thoughts  unexpressed  may  sometimes  fall  back  dead, 

But  God  himself  can’t  kill  ’em  once  they’re  said. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (on  Heb.  vi.  18)  says  that  “noth¬ 
ing  is  impossible  with  God  except  to  lie.”  Augustine  well 
says  ( Serm .  214)  that  justice  cannot  do  what  is  unjust,  or 
wisdom  what  is  foolish,  or  truth  what  is  false.  Those  who 
have  continued  the  Augustinian  tradition  with  its  emphasis 
on  the  sovereignty  of  God  have  been  careful  to  safeguard 


17  Some  Dogmas  of  Religion,  p.  166. 
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omnipotence  from  the  charge  of  caprice  or  logical  extrava¬ 
gance  or  moral  license.  Calvin  in  his  Institutes  (III,  xxiii,  2) 
says  that  the  doctrine  of  omnipotence  which  divorces  it  from 
the  principles  of  reason  and  morality  is  profane  and  detest¬ 
able.  Charnock  says  that  to  ascribe  to  God  a  power  to  make 
a  thing  that  is  past  not  to  be  past  is  to  make  God  to  lie.  God 
might  in  that  case  take  back  what  he  himself  has  said,  and  there 
would  be  no  foundation  for  our  faith.18  A  similar  opinion, 
that  such  a  view  of  omnipotence  is  degrading  to  God,  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  modern  theologians  such  as  Charles  Hodge,  Shedd, 
H.  B.  Smith  and  Bavinck.  Even  those  schoolmen  who  ex¬ 
alted  the  will  over  the  intellect,  Duns  Scotus  and  his  disciple, 
William  of  Occam,  while  advocating  a  potentia  absolute 1,  ex¬ 
pressly  said  that  omnipotence  was  limited  by  the  logically  im¬ 
possible  and  could  not  make  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the 
same  time.19  McTaggart’s  definition  of  omnipotence  makes  it 
a  sort  of  sovereign  caprice,  not  only  abstracted  from  all  rela¬ 
tion  to  reason  and  morality  but  destructive  of  them. 

(2)  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  McTaggart’s  omnipo¬ 
tent  being,  who  by  definition  can  do  anything  regardless  of 
the  laws  of  contradiction  and  excluded  middle,  is  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  argument  very  soon  placed  in  a  straight-jacket 
where  he  can  do  practically  nothing.  Extremes  meet  when 
McTaggart  first  expands  the  idea  of  omnipotence  beyond  all 
reasonable  limits  and  then  contracts  it  so  that  his  omnipotent 
being  becomes  far  more  helpless  than  finite  man.  An  omni¬ 
potent  being,  we  discover,  cannot  be  good,  cannot  be  per¬ 
sonal,  cannot  prevent  the  existence  of  the  world,  and  cannot 
adapt  means  to  ends.  Since  there  is  evil  in  the  universe,  as 
the  slightest  pang  of  toothache  proves,  then,  “if  God  is 
omnipotent  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  good  at  all.”20 
Again  he  cannot  be  personal :  “I  maintain  that  omnipotence 


18  On  the  Attributes,  vol.  ii,  pp.  33,  34. 

19  See  articles  on  these  two  men  by  R.  Seeberg  in  Hauck’s  Realencycl. 
fur  prot.  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  vol.  v.  p.  70  and  vol.  xiv.  p.  273. 

20  Some  Dogmas  of  Religion,  p.  167. 
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is  incompatible  with  personality.”21  An  omnipotent  being 
must  always  have  an  Other,  “that  is  to  say,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  prevent  the  existence,  some  time  or 
other,  of  a  universe.”22  Once  more  he  cannot  use  means, 
for  ‘‘there  is  nothing  that  an  omnipotent  God  cannot  do, 
— otherwise,  he  would  not  be  omnipotent.  He  could  get 
the  ends  without  the  means,  if  he  chose  to  do  so.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  wisdom  to  use  them.”23 

One  is  tempted  to  think  that  McTaggart  is  not  quite  serious 
in  conjuring  up  the  anomalous  figure  of  an  omnipotent  being 
who  can  do  everything  conceivable  and  yet,  just  because  of 
his  omnipotence,  is  practically  helpless.  But  these  disabilities 
need  not  be  attributed  to  the  Almighty  God  of  theological 
scholarship  or  of  popular  religious  thought.  For  example,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  recently  by  both  Bishop  Gore  in  his  Be¬ 
lief  in  God  and  by  C.  C.  J.  Webb  in  his  Gifford  Lectures  on 
God  and  Personality ,  if  the  personality  of  God  requires  the 
presence  of  an  Other,  this  requisite  is  met  by  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  eternal  and  Divine  Logos,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  assuming  the  eternity  of  the  world.  God  can  certainly 
dispense  with  the  use  of  means,  or  second  causes,  but  this 
does  not  deprive  him  of  the  power  to  use  means  when  his 
purposes  can  thus  best  be  accomplished. 

It  is  recognized  by  McTaggart  that  some  fundamental  as¬ 
sumption  must  be  made.  “There  must  always  be  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  fact  which  is  accounted  for  by  nothing,  and  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  everything” ;  and  with  him  this  fundamental  fact 
or  assumption  is  “the  harmonious  system  of  selves.”24  He 
will  not  admit  (with  Rashdall)  that  an  All-knower  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  system  of  idealism,  but  he  says  that  “if  all  reality  is 
a  harmonious  system  of  selves,  it  is  perhaps  sufficiently  god¬ 
like  to  dispense  with  a  God.”25  It  will  be  objected  that  the 


21  P.  202. 

22  P.  205. 

23  P.  201. 

24  P.  248. 

25  P.  251. 
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harmonious  system  of  (finite)  selves  is  not  the  fundamental 
fact  sought  for,  but  that  it  calls  loudly  for  more  ultimate 
explanation.  The  finite  selves,  if  conscious  of  their  finitude, 
will  recognize  that  the  ground  of  their  being  is  not  in  them¬ 
selves;  and  it  will  be  asked  why  they  exist  as  a  harmonious 
system,  or  as  a  system  at  all,  instead  of  as  a  fortuitous  con¬ 
course  of  disconnected  wills.  McTaggart’s  pluralism  of  finite 
selves  in  a  harmonious  system  points  inevitably  to  a  unitary 
Being  as  the  ground  of  their  existence  and  the  principle  of 
their  union  in  a  system.  The  system  of  selves  points  to  the 
single  Self,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  problem  of  evil  must 
be  faced  by  the  advocate  of  a  godlike  and  harmonious  system 
of  selves  as  well  as  by  the  theist. 

(3)  In  showing  that  the  assumption  of  a  non-omnipotent 
Deity  affords  no  solution  or  relief  to  the  problem  of  evil 
McTaggart  becomes  the  ally  instead  of  the  foe  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  theism.  A  God  of  limited  power,  he  contends,  whether 
creative  or  directive,  has  little  or  no  value  for  religion.  If  he 
is  creative  the  only  obstacle  to  the  performance  of  his  will 
must  be  in  his  own  nature;  and  “how  can  God’s  nature  at 
once  impel  him  towards  an  end  and  yet  be  the  sole  obstacle 
to  his  realizing  that  end?”26  A  finite  Creator,  it  is  maintained, 
will  be  responsible  for  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world.  It  will  not 
help  matters  to  say  that  the  evil  was  not  foreseen,  for  if  a 
God  of  limited  knowledge  created,  without  knowing  what 
would  happen,  a  world  that  was  liable  to  evil,  his  ignorance 
would  not  excuse  him  from  responsibility.27  The  only  safe 

28  P.  232. 

27  An  interesting  conversation  is  recorded  between  the  late  Dr.  Borden 
P.  Bowne  and  his  friend  Dr.  L.  D.  McCabe  at  Delaware,  Ohio :  “Dr. 
Bowne  arrived  at  the  home  of  Dr.  McCabe  at  three  o’clock  one  after¬ 
noon,  and  departed  just  after  breakfast  the  next  morning.  They  had  but 
one  theme,  these  two, — the  character  of  God  and  his  ways  with  men. 
Dr.  McCabe  believed  that  some  limitation  of  the  foreknowledge  of  God 
was  necessary  if  God  could  be  justified  in  his  dealing  with  men.  The  two 
talked  till  midnight,  rose  early  in  the  morning,  talked  through  the  morn¬ 
ing  meal,  talked  till  the  time  of  departure.  Dr.  McCabe’s  last  word  to 
Dr.  Bowne  was :  ‘Do  you  think  God  would  have  made  this  universe  with 
all  its  tragedies  if  he  had  known  how  it  would  come  out?’  And  the  last 
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way  is  to  deny  that  God  is  creative  and  to  make  him  directive 
only,  but  in  proportion  as  his  power  is  lessened  the  probabil¬ 
ity  is  lessened  of  his  final  triumph  over  evil.  What  is  appar¬ 
ently  gained  at  one  end  is  lost  at  the  other.  In  any  case,  “if 
God’s  moral  character  is  saved  by  limiting  his  power,  we  have 
no  right  to  be  confident  as  to  the  eventual  victory  of  those 
ends  in  which  he  is  interested,”28  and  if  he  is  only  directive  he 
may  already  be  the  general  of  a  hopelessly  beaten  army.29 

To  place  a  limitation  upon  God’s  power  in  view  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  evil  is  not  to  solve  the  problem  of  evil  but  to  admit 
that  it  is  insoluble  even  for  God  himself.  The  attempted  solu¬ 
tion,  we  venture  to  affirm,  is  inacceptable  alike  to  religion,  to 
morals  and  to  philosophy. 

If  one  of  the  attributes  of  God  is  impaired  there  is  of  neces¬ 
sity  a  deterioration  in  the  others.  McTaggart  justly  remarks 
that  “a  person  is  not  a  mere  aggregate  of  watertight  com¬ 
partments.  ...  If  any  cause  exists  which  causes  some  im¬ 
perfection  in  any  aspect  of  God’s  nature,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  regard  him  as  completely  perfect  in  any  respect.”30  Rash- 
dall’s  attempt  to  limit  the  power  of  God  resulted,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  infringement  of  his  holiness,  and  it  is  significant 
that  both  Mill  and  James  couple  a  possible  limitation  of 
knowledge  with  the  limitation  of  power.  The  deity  of  Wells 
is  not  eternal,  and  instead  of  being  the  creator  must  be  himself 
a  created  being.  In  all  these  constructions  God  is  so  reduced 
in  the  perfection  of  his  attributes  that  he  is  no  longer  the 
proper  object  of  adoration  and  worship.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Mill  in  his  Essays  on  Religion  has  evidently  no  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  his  finite  Deity  and  in  the  sequel  practically  gives  up 
the  benevolence  of  God,  saying  that  we  are  not  justified  by 
the  evidence  in  holding  “that  his  sole  or  chief  purposes  are 

thing  Dr.  Bowne  said  to  Dr.  McCabe  was :  ‘Do  you  think  God  would  have 
made  this  universe  with  all  its  tragedies  if  he  had  not  known  how  it  was 
coming  out?”’ — Henry  M.  Rankin  in  Record  of  Christian  Work,  June, 
1922. 

28  P.  259. 

29  P.  266. 

30  P.  254. 
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those  of  benevolence.”  Hume  in  his  Dialogue  (Pt.  V)  ridi¬ 
cules  the  idea  of  a  finite  God,  saying  that  if  God  be  finite  the 
world  may  be  the  work  of  an  infant  deity,  or  an  infirm  deity, 
or  a  superannuated  deity.  “From  the  moment  the  attributes 
of  the  Deity  are  supposed  finite  all  these  (suppositions)  have 
place.  And  I  cannot,  for  my  part,  think  that  so  wild  and  un¬ 
settled  a  system  of  theology  is,  in  any  respect,  preferable  to 
none  at  all.” 

The  strength  of  the  theory  of  a  finite  Deity  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  lie  in  its  moral  appeal.  If  God  is  “one  of  the  strivers” 
engaged  with  us  in  a  contest  of  uncertain  outcome  and  striv¬ 
ing  with  us  to  bring  about  the  victory  of  righteousness,  there 
is  a  stirring  appeal  to  fine  spirits  to  come  up  to  the  help  of 
the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  There  may  even  be  the  romance 
of  a  lost  cause  in  the  struggle.  History  shows,  however,  that 
the  heroes  and  martyrs  of  the  race  have  been  trained  in  the 
school  of  the  Divine  sovereignty.  A  morality  of  uncertain 
outcome,  with  no  secure  tenure  in  reality,  a  sort  of  “Mel- 
chisedek”  and  perhaps  a  late  comer  in  the  universe,  cannot 
appeal  as  strongly  to  the  will  as — to  use  one  of  James’  earlier 
phrases — “the  ethics  of  infinite  and  mysterious  obligation 
from  on  high.”  Only  a  Will  that  is  sovereign  in  the  universe 
can  permanently  claim  the  undivided  allegiance  of  the  will  of 
man.  The  call  to  share  in  an  uncertain  struggle  is  noble,  but 
men  will  plunge  into  the  struggle  with  greater  intensity  and 
abandon  when  they  believe  that  the  universe  is  moral  at  bot¬ 
tom  and  that  the  stars  in  their  courses  are  fighting  against 
Sisera.  If  God  is  not  the  Alpha  he  need  not  be  the  Omega,  and 
there  is  no  ultimate  foundation  for  morals  and  no  assurance 
of  the  final  triumph  of  righteousness.  If  Righteousness  and 
Wisdom  are  not  now  seated  on  the  throne  of  power,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  they  ever  will  reach  and  hold  that  throne. 

Philosophy  unites  with  religion  and  morality  in  an  em¬ 
phatic  protest  against  the  doctrine  of  a  finite  God.  When  Mr. 
Rockefeller  was  asked  how  much  money  would  really  satisfy 
a  man,  he  is  said  to  have  replied,  “A  little  more.”  A  finite 
Deity  cannot  satisfy  the  thirst  of  the  mind  for  the  Infinite 
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or  the  thirst  of  the  soul  for  the  living  God.  “The  central  de¬ 
mand  of  reason  is  for  a  God  who  is  the  self-existent  ground 
of  all  reality,”31  and  when  a  Deity  of  attenuated  attributes  is 
proposed  to  the  mind  there  is  an  instinctive  and  insistent  de¬ 
mand  for  a  more  majestic  and  more  ultimate  object  of  its 
contemplation  and  of  its  worship.  We  do  not  wonder  that 
there  is  a  “Veiled  Being”  in  the  background  behind  Wells’ 
“God  of  humanity,”  that  the  Absolute  lies  behind  the  shad¬ 
owy  and  less  real  finite  God  of  Bradley,  and  that  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  while  impressed  with  the  reality  of  “powerful  but  not 
almighty  helpers”  is  impressed  as  well  “with  the  fearful 
majesty  of  still  higher  aspects  of  the  Universe.”  A  student 
of  religion  has  noted  the  fact  that  “man’s  religious  conscious¬ 
ness  has  invariably  caused  the  rejection  of  every  system 
which  limited  the  omnipotence  of  God  in  order  that  his  holi¬ 
ness,  righteousness,  and  love  might  be  preserved  intact”;32 
and  a  theologian  of  radical  tendency  has  recently  said  that 
“all  who  think  of  God  as  finite  feel  the  need  of  an  infinite 
background  of  reality  out  of  which  rises  the  divine  personage 
whom  we  call  God.”33  The  worshippers  of  a  finite  Deity  are 
in  fact  much  in  the  position  of  savage  peoples  who  worship 
tribal  gods  and  yet  believe  in  a  creative  Spirit  who  made  the 
world.34 

31  A.  T.  Ormond,  The  Philosophy  of  Religion,  1922,  p.  93.  In  the 
same  work  the  late  Professor  Ormond  says  that  the  mind  is  “insistent 
in  refusing  to  accept  the  terms  of  a  world-plurality  as  final.”  It  is  the 
law  of  the  mind’s  own  ideal  “which  requires  the  many  and  changing  to 
be  grounded  in  the  unitary  and  perdurable”  (pp.  7  and  8). 

32  Thiele,  Gifford  Lectures,  vol.  ii,  p.  93.  Quoted  by  D.  S.  Cairns, 
The  Reasonableness  of  the  Christian  Faith,  p.  202. 

33  C.  A.  Beckwith,  The  Idea  of  God,  1922,  pp.  309,  310. 

34  An  instance  which  comes  to  hand  may  be  quoted :  “I  was  in¬ 
formed  by  a  great  traveller  who  has  done  much  scientific  work  in  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  and  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  that  he  had  never  come 
across  a  tribe  which  did  not  entertain  a  belief  in  some  Big  God  or 
Great  Spirit  who  made  the  whole  world,  even  though  they  rarely  wor¬ 
shipped  Him,  because  He  seemed  so  far  away,  and  especially  because 
He  was  the  God  of  other  tribes  as  well,  while  their  own  gods  were 
very  near  and  wanted  constant  attention,  and  moreover  were  more 
likely  to  help  them  in  war.”  Stewart  A.  McDowell,  Evolution  and  the 
Reed  of  the  Atonement,  1912,  p.  68. 
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The  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  perfect,  self-existent, 
all-wise  and  all-powerful  Being,  than  whom  no  greater  can 
be  conceived,  lies  deep  in  the  mind  of  man.  The  sense  of  mys¬ 
tery,  the  instinct  of  worship,  the  feeling  of  dependence,  the 
idea  of  the  infinite,  the  consciousness  of  absolute  obligation, 
all  point  to  a  Being  who  is  the  sum  of  infinite  perfections,  the 
ineffable  object  of  adoration,  love  and  praise.  Without  the 
doctrine  of  an  omnipotent  God  whose  sovereign  will  is  the 
controlling  and  determining  factor  in  the  universe  the  theistic 
faith  is  fatally  impaired  and  loses  its  practical  value  for 
morals  and  religion. 

The  evolution  theory,  now  the  storm-centre  of  discussion, 
affects  the  doctrine  of  omnipotence  only  as  it  assumes  the  role 
of  a  naturalistic  philosophy.  Assuming  Divine  agency  in  the 
production  of  the  organic  world,  the  power  and  wisdom  in¬ 
volved  in  the  separate  production  of  species,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  scheme  of  things  so  framed  that  the  reaction  of 
organism  and  environment  would  automatically  give  rise  to 
these  species,  does  not  necessarily  differ.  Thomas  Aquinas 
said  that  the  potency  of  a  cause  is  the  greater  the  more  re¬ 
mote  the  effects  to  which  it  extends.  The  evolutionist  who 
denies  a  creation  has  to  reckon  with  the  principle  of  causation 
and  cannot  pay  his  debt  by  infinitesimal  repudiations.  Nor 
does  it  help  him  in  the  court  of  logic  to  endow  the  primitive' 
elements  with  creative  attributes. 

Fools,  who  from  God  omnipotence  detract, 

Think  atoms  can  omnipotently  act. 

A  theory  in  science,  as  was  said  by  Sir  J.  J.  Thompson  in 
his  recent  lectures  in  Philadelphia,  is  “a  tool,  not  a  dogma,” 
but  it  is  not  always  satisfied  to  occupy  this  humble  position. 
Evolution  as  a  scientific  theory  easily  passes  into  evolution 
as  a  philosophy  or  even  as  a  religion,  and  this  transition 
seems  to  have  taken  place  when  it  is  said  by  a  distinguished 
evolutionist :  “The  centre  of  the  conflict  between  science  and 
theology  is  naturalism  vs.  supernaturalism.  Almost  every  re¬ 
ligion  claims  to  have  had  a  supernatural  origin,  to  have  been 
made  known  to  men  by  supernatural  revelation,  to  be  at- 
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tested  by  supernatural  miracles,  to  influence  the  lives  of  men 
in  a  supernatural  manner  and  to  lead  to  supernatural  rewards 
and  punishments  in  a  future  supernatural  life.”35 

The  issue  here  raised  is  between  theism  and  naturalism 
rather  than  between  belief  in  an  omnipotent  and  in  a  finite 
Deity.  Naturalism  may  take  the  form  of  materialism,  or  of  a 
more  refined  theory  of  immanence — a  pantheism,  higher  or 
lower — or  of  a  deism  which  sees  God  in  the  beginning  but 
only  in  the  beginning,  but  in  any  case  it  denies  that  there  can 
be  any  direct  and  effective  personal  agency  of  God  in  natural 
or  human  history.  Much  of  so-called  theistic  evolution  should 
undoubtedly  be  called  deistic,  but  it  is  interesting  to  see  that 
there  are  thorough-going  evolutionists  who  can  believe  in 
supernatural  Christianity.  Thus  a  professor  of  zoology  can 
say  in  speaking  of  the  preexistence  of  Christ :  “The  Creator 
must  have  existed  before  the  thing  created.  .  .  .  Evolution 
does  not  limit  the  power  of  the  Omnipotent  One;  it  only  ex¬ 
presses  the  method  by  which  the  Creator  chose  to  work  out 
the  creation  of  nature  in  so  far  as  it  is  manifested  to  finite 
minds.”36 

Perhaps  the  subtlest  danger  to  belief  in  an  Almighty  God 
is  in  an  idealistic  philosophy  which  is  theistic  in  intention  but 
is  averse  to  a  cordial  acceptance  of  the  transcendence  of  God. 
The  two  most  notable  recent  contributions  to  theistic  thought 
have  been  J.  Ward’s  The  Realm  of  Ends,  1911,  and  J.  S. 
Pringle-Pattison’s  The  Idea  of  God,  191 7.  Both  works  are 
characterized  by  a  wealth  of  learning,  by  a  keen  dialectic  and 
a  rare  felicity  of  style,  but  both  contend  that  the  conception 
of  creation  must  be  profoundly  modified,  and  both  insist  with 
Plegel  that  ‘‘God  and  the  world”  or  ‘‘God  and  the  spirits”  is 
the  Absolute.  In  Ward’s  exposition  God  is  not  transcendent 
in  time,  or  as  existing  independently  of  the  universe,  or  as 
being  now  able  to  exercise  creative  power  (for  it  is  said  that 
there  can  be  no  new  creation  since  the  beginning).37  Whether 

35  E.  G.  Conklin,  The  Direction  of  Human  Evolution,  1921,  p.  185. 

36  H.  H.  Lane,  Evolution  and  Christian  Faith,  1923,  p.  196.  This  book 
was  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review. 

37  See  The  Realm  of  Ends,  p.  204. 
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there  is  any  place  in  Pringle-Pattison’s  system  of  thought 
for  the  transcendence  of  God  is  at  least  a  debatable  question 
which  Bishop  Gore,  in  his  Belief  in  God,  answers  in  the  nega¬ 
tive. 

Omnipotence  is  of  course  an  empty  abstraction  if  God  is 
not  transcendent  over  the  world  of  nature  and  the  world  of 
spirits.  Practically  the  crux  of  the  question  of  transcendence, 
whatever  the  philosophers  may  think  of  it,  lies  in  the  Gospel 
miracles.  When  Jesus,  aroused  from  sleep  in  the  storm,  re¬ 
buked  the  winds  and  the  sea  so  that  there  was  a  great  calm, 
he  incidentally  rebuked  materialism,  mechanism,  pantheism 
and  deism  and  even  the  doctrine  of  a  finite  God,  if  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Gospels  is  true.  Sometimes  the  miracles  are  char¬ 
acterized  as  a  hindrance  to  faith,  but  they  are  in  fact  the  in¬ 
dispensable  support  of  a  faith  which  is  concerned  to  maintain 
the  integrity  and  permanent  influence  of  theism.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  alignment  of  thought  the  fortunes  of  theism  and  of  super¬ 
natural  Christianity  are  inseparably  bound  up  together.  The 
personality  of  God,  his  sovereign  power  and  his  transcen¬ 
dence  of  the  world  as  Creator,  as  well  as  his  love,  are  perma¬ 
nently  secure  only  under  the  Christian  scheme  of  things.  The 
transcendence  of  God  over  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man, 
necessary  to  his  ineffable  holiness  as  well  as  to  his  almighty 
power,  is  only  safeguarded  when  we  believe  in  a  God  who 
raises  the  dead  and  calls  the  things  that  are  not  as  though 
they  were.38 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  apostle  Paul  in  a  passage  in  which 
he  directly  faces  the  fact  of  suffering  and  sounds  the  mystery 
of  suffering  with  the  plummet  of  his  thought,  never  thinks  of 
opposing  the  almighty  power  to  the  infinite  mercy  of  God, 
but  describes  the  former  as  exercised  in  the  service  of  the 
latter.  The  forces  of  the  universe  are  at  the  absolute  disposal 
of  the  Divine  redemptive  purpose.  All  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God.  These  are  more  than  conquer¬ 
ors  in  every  affliction,  and  no  conceivable  power  in  space  or 

33  The  thought  of  this  paragraph  is  repeated  from  an  article  by  the 
writer  in  the  Biblical  Review,  April,  1919,  pp.  255,  256. 
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time  or  in  the  sweep  of  thought  or  imagination  can  separate 
them  from  the  love  of  God.  Who  can  doubt  that  Paul’s  in¬ 
sight  is  truer  than  that  of  men  who  are  lacking  in  his  experi¬ 
ence  alike  of  human  suffering  and  of  Divine  grace? 

The  problem  of  evil  comes  to  a  focus  at  the  cross  of  Christ. 
There  we  see  in  their  fullest  and  most  dramatic  exhibition 
the  sufferings  of  the  righteous,  the  sin  of  man — “man’s 
hatred  of  God” — and  the  love  of  God  for  man.  In  his  weak¬ 
ness,  shame  and  suffering  Jesus  established  his  empire  of 
love  over  the  hearts  of  men.  “A  feeble  reed  is  his  rod  of 
office,  but  with  the  Sceptre  of  Omnipotence,  which  he  wielded 
from  the  beginning,  he  did  not  perform  the  wonders  which 
he  works  with  this  mark  of  abasement  and  weakness.”  As  if 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  need  of  choosing  between  a  God  of 
almighty  power  and  a  God  of  infinite  love,  these  attributes  of 
God  are  revealed  in  the  zenith  of  their  splendor  in  the  cross 
and  resurrection  of  Christ.  As  we  look  at  the  cross  we  may 
say  with  perfect  assurance  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  love  of 
God,  while  the  resurrection  stands  out  for  all  time  on  the 
page  of  history  as  the  supreme  manifestation  of  Divine 
power.  Love  and  omnipotence  are  inseparably  wedded  in  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ. 

Our  discussion  may  fittingly  end  with  the  words  with 
which  Paul  closes  his  theodicy:  “O  the  depth  of  the  riches 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God !  how  un¬ 
searchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out! 
For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord?  or  who  hath 
been  his  counsellor?  or  who  hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it 
shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again?  For  of  him,  and  through 
him,  and  unto  him,  are  all  things.  To  him  be  the  glory  for¬ 
ever.” 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  DANIEL 

IV.  A  Comparative  Study  of  Daniel’s  Influence 

From  the  survey  which  has  been  given25  of  the  literature  of 
the  Jews  and  Christians  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  135  A.D., 
as  far  as  this  literature  is  concerned  with  the  four  subjects 
(angels,  resurrection,  judgment  and  Messiah)  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Driver  as  tests  of  the  influence  of  Daniel  on  later 
literature,  it  is  evident  that  the  absence  of  all  apparent  ref¬ 
erence  to  these  subjects  in  a  given  work  does  not  prove  that 
the  book  of  Daniel  was  not  known  to  any  given  author 
of  a  later  book,  much  less  that  the  book  of  Daniel  did  not 
exist  before  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  later  one. 

1.  For,  first,  with  regard  to  the  argument  from  Angels, 
five  points  may  be  considered,  covering  the  statements  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  writers  up  to  135  A.D.  respecting  the 
existence  of  angels  and  their  number,  classes,  ranks,  names 
and  duties. 

a.  As  to  the  existence  of  angels,  no  book  of  the  Scriptures 
denies  that  there  are  angels,  and  most  of  them,  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest,  state  expressly  that  there  are  angels. 
Thus,  according  to  J  (Gen.  xvii)  angels  appeared  to  Abra¬ 
ham;  and  according  to  E,  Jacob  saw  angels  ascending  and 
descending  the  ladder  (Gen.  xxviii).  According  to  JE,  an 
angel  appeared  to  Joshua  (Josh.  v.  15)  and  according  to 
Judges  to  Gideon,  Manoah  and  the  wife  of  Manoah  (Jud. 
vi.  11-24,  xiii.  3>  xiii.  13-21).  In  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  it  is  said 
that  an  angel  smote  Israel  with  a  pest.  This  evidence  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  that  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  angels  was 
known  in  Israel  long  before  the  time  of  Cyrus. 

b.  As  to  the  number  of  the  angels,  J  speaks  of  cherubim 
(Gen.  iii.  24)  and  of  sons  of  God  (Gen.  vi.  2)  ;  and  Isaiah 
vi  of  seraphim.  Michaiah  saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne 
and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing  by  him  ( 1  Kings  xxii.  19) . 
It  is  not  necessary  to  give  more  examples  to  prove  that  Daniel 


25  See  this  Review  for  July,  1923,  pp.  342  ff. 
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is  in  agreement  with  the  older  Old  Testament  writers  as  to 
the  number  of  the  angels. 

c.  As  to  the  classes,  or  ranks,  of  angels,  Daniel  mentions 
princes,  watchers,  and  angels.  Elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament 
cherubim  and  seraphim  are  spoken  of  (Gen.  iii.  24  and  Isa. 
vi).  In  Joshua  v.  15,  the  prince  of  the  host  of  Jehovah  ad¬ 
dresses  Joshua  in  a  JE  passage.  No  writer  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  however,  had  a  developed  system  of  ranks  and  classes 
such  as  we  find  in  Enoch.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  no  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  date  of  Daniel  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  what 
he  teaches  as  to  the  ranks  and  classes  of  angels,  nor  on  the 
ground  of  the  absence  of  the  influence  of  what  little  he  says 
upon  these  subjects  upon  later  literature.  If  what  he  says  is 
a  reason  for  putting  his  book  late,  we  should  also  put  Isaiah 
and  JE  late. 

d.  As  to  names  of  angels,  Daniel  gives  only  two,  Michael 
and  Gabriel,  neither  of  which  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Satan,  however,  is  found  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  1  and 
in  Ps.  cix.  6,  and  with  the  article  ( the  Satan)  in  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1 
and  Zech.  iii.  1.  Cherubim  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  iii.  28  and 
Ezek.  x;  and  seraphim  in  Isa.  vi. 

(1)  Tobit,  written  probably  in  the  fourth  century  B.C., 
names  Raphael. 

(2)  Of  works  from  the  second  century  B.C.,  the  Sibylline 
Books  name  Beliar;  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs , 
Beliar  and  Satan ;  and  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  Beliar  and  Mas- 
tema.  Of  all  the  other  literature  of  this  century  the  Book  of 
Enoch  alone  mentions  the  name  of  any  of  the  angels.  Thus, 
the  first  part,  called  the  Book  of  Noah,  gives  the  names  of 
nineteen  angels  and  five  satans  who  were  leaders  of  the  re¬ 
bellious  sons  of  God  and  of  four  others  who  were  leaders  of 
the  holy  ones,  among  whom  are  Gabriel  and  Michael;  and 
the  so-called  First  Section  mentions  the  bad  angel  Azazel 
and  seven  holy  angels,  among  whom,  also,  are  Gabriel  and 
Michael. 

(3)  Of  the  large  number  of  works  from  the  first  century 
B.C.  the  Sixth  Section  of  Enoch  alone  mentions  angels  by 
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(4)  Of  works  from  the  year  1  A.D.  up  to  135  A.D.,  the 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch  names  Ramiel;  the  Testament  of 
Hezekiah  Beliar  and  Sammael;  the  Vision  of  Isaiah,  Sam- 
mael  and  Satan;  and  the  Book  of  Fourth  Ezra,  Uriel  and 
Jeramiel. 

(5)  In  the  New  Testament  books,  Satan  is  named  in  Mat. 
iv.  10  and  Rev.  xii.  9;  Beelzebub  in  Mat.  ix.  34,  xii.  24, 
Mark  iii.  22;  Belial  in  2  Cor.  vi.  15;  Abaddon,  or  Apollyon, 
in  Rev.  ix.  11;  Gabriel  in  Luke  i.  17,  26;  and  Michael,  in 
Jude  ix,  Rev.  xii.  7. 

e.  As  to  the  duties,  or  functions,  of  the  angels  of  Daniel, 
they  are  three  in  number,  (1)  to  reveal  the  will  of  God;  (2) 
to  protect  and  deliver  his  people;  (3)  to  preside  over  the 
nations. 

(1)  That  it  was  a  function  of  angels  to  reveal  the  will  of 
God  is  clearly  shown  in  the  earliest  records  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Angels  delivered  God’s  messages  to  Abraham,  Joshua, 
Gideon,  and  Manoah;  and  the  angel  of  Jehovah  spake  to 
Moses,  Isaiah  and  Zechariah.  In  New  Testament  times,  also, 
angels  spake  to  Zacharias  and  Mary  and  to  the  shepherds  at 
Bethlehem.  That  the  angels  of  Daniel  performed  this  func¬ 
tion  is  therefore,  no  indication  of  date. 

(2)  That  another  function  of  angels  was  to  protect  the 
people  is  clearly  shown,  also,  throughout  all  the  history  of 
Israel.  They  kept  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life.  They  destroyed 
the  armies  of  Sennacherib.  They  protected  Joshua.  They  de¬ 
livered  Peter.  That  an  angel  should  have  delivered  Daniel 
from  the  lions  is,  therefore,  no  indication  of  the  date  of 
Daniel  V. 

(3)  That  each  nation  has  an  angelic  prince  presiding  over 
its  destinies  is  a  doctrine  peculiar  to  Daniel  and,  hence,  is  no 
indication  of  its  date.  It  is  barely  possible  that  there  is  some 
ground  for  such  a  doctrine  in  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  where  the 
Greek  translation  says,  that  God  set  the  boundaries  of  the 
nations  according  to  number  of  the  angels  of  God.26 

26  This  translation  involves  the  change  of  bsoty  into  Sx'itS’.  Every 
student  of  Hebrew  palaeography  and  textual  criticism  must  admit  that 
the  Greek  reading  may  be  correct. 
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The  best  and  closest  analogy  to  this  teaching  of  Daniel  is 
to  be  found,  however,  in  the  view  of  the  Babylonian  astrolo¬ 
gers,  that  every  nation  had  a  particular  star  and  a  particular 
god  presiding  over  it  and  representing  it  in  the  calculations  of 
the  seers.  \  ersed  in  the  literature  and  customs  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  wise-men,  Daniel  has  substituted  for  the  stars  and 
gods  of  their  heathen  superstition  the  archangels  of  the  one 
true  God.  This  affords  another  proof  that  Daniel  was  written 
at  Babylon. 

The  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  testimony 
regarding  Angels  are  as  follows : 

a.  The  New  Testament  recognizes,  not  merely  the  existence 
of  angels,  but  that  these  angels  have  names.  The  only  good 
angels  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  are  designated  by 
the  very  names  used  by  Daniel.  No  Christian,  therefore,  who 
accepts  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament,  can  logically 
deny  that  these  names  may  have  been  employed  as  early  as 
the  sixth  century  B.C.  Jude  says  that  an  archangel  named 
Michael  had  contended  with  the  devil  for  the  body  of  Moses. 
In  his  vision  of  the  war  in  heaven,  St.  John  sees  this  same 
Michael  casting  down  the  Devil  and  Satan.  Luke  states 
Gabriel  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  angel  who  brought 
messages  from  heaven  to  Zacharias  and  Mary,  the  mother 
of  our  Lord.  These  New  Testament  writers,  therefore,  agree 
in  representing  the  two  angels  of  Daniel  as  real  persons,  and 
not  as  merely  creatures  of  the  imagination. 

If  they  are  real  persons  with  real  names,  why  may  the 
persons  and  the  names  not  have  been  made  known  at  600  B.C. 
as  well  as  at  200  B.C.  ? 

b.  In  the  Old  Testament  outside  of  Daniel,  no  good  angel  is 
ever  named.  It  is  doubtful,  also,  if  in  the  Old  Testament  any 
evil  spirit,  or  angel,  is  ever  designated  by  a  proper  name.2. 
The  good  angels  are  described  simply  as  spirits,  or  messen- 


27  The  Hebrew  word  satan,  employed  in  1  Chronicles  and  Psalm  cix. 
6,  is  probably  to  be  translated  simply  as  adversary.  In  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1, 
and  Zech.  iii.  1,  2,  where  it  has  the  definite  article,  the  rendering  “the 
adversary”  should  almost  certainly  be  given.  In  Gen.  iii.  1,  this  ad- 
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gers  of  Jehovah,  or  of  God;  and  the  bad  as  evil  spirits  or 
adversaries.  How,  then,  does  it  come  that  Daniel  alone  among 
biblical  writers  designates  two  of  the  good  angels  by  proper 
names  ?  The  simplest  answer  to  this  question  is  to  say  that  it 
pleased  God  to  have  his  messengers  reveal  their  names  to 
Daniel  alone  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  Another  answer 
might  be,  that  a  revelation  of  the  names  of  angels  at  an 
earlier  time  might  have  enticed  the  people  to  the  worship  of 
the  messengers.  A  third  answer  is  that  the  idea  of  naming 
angels  was  derived  from  the  Persians,  who  designated  the 
Amashpands,  or  attributes  of  the  Deity,  by  the  terms  that 
denote  them.  But,  as  we  have  shown  elsewhere,28  these  names 
are  names  of  attributes  and  not  of  persons  and  they  are  never 
used  to  designate  the  messengers  of  God.  If,  however,  the 
Jews  derived  the  idea  of  naming  angels  from  the  Persians, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  of  Old  Testament 
writers  Daniel  alone  gives  names  to  angels?  The  critics 
assign  about  half  of  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
Persian  and  Greek  times;  and  of  this  literature,  Daniel  alone 
names  angels,  though  it  was  written  among  the  very  latest 
of  them  all.  Long  after  the  Persian  empire  had  ceased  to  exist, 
after  the  greatest  of  Alexander’s  successors  had  been  crushed 
at  Pydna  and  Magnesia,  when  the  ashes  of  Corinth  were 
lifting  their  gray  bosom  to  the  unheeding  sun  and  the  Roman 
legates  were  dictating  peace  to  the  rival  monarchs  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  this  Persian  idea,  like  a  long  lost  seed,  is  supposed 
to  have  suddenly  sprung  up  in  Palestine,  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  place  of  its  birth  and  four  hundred  years  after  the 
time  that  Babylon  fell  before  the  arms  of  Cyrus.  Believe  it 
who  can  and  will ! 

The  fourth  and  most  probable  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
why  the  names  of  the  angels  of  God  were  first  revealed  to 
Daniel  is,  that  he  was  the  first  and  only  writer  of  an  Old 

versary  is  called  the  serpent.  Hence,  in  Rev.  xii.  9,  we  are  told,  that 
“the  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil,  and 
Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole  world.” 

28  See  “The  Origin  of  the  Ideas  of  Daniel”  (This  Review  for  April 
1923). 
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Testament  book  that  lived  in  Babylon  and  who  was  conversant 
with  the  literature  and  language  of  the  Babylonians.  From 
the  earliest  times,  the  Babylonians  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
giving  names  to  the  messengers  of  the  gods.  In  the  Creation 
Tablets,  Gaga  is  the  messenger  of  Anshar.  In  the  story  of 
Erishkigal,  Nerigal  and  fourteen  others  who  accompany 
him  are  mentioned  by  name.  In  Ishtar’s  Descent  to  Hades, 
Namtar  is  called  the  messenger  of  Erishkigal.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  a  messenger  came  from  the  true  God  to  a  Jew  who  had 
been  educated  in  all  these  old  Babylonian  legends  which  as¬ 
signed  names  to  the  messengers  of  their  false  gods,  it  was 
perfectly  natural  that  his  name  should  be  announced.  The 
fact  that  Daniel  names  his  angels  and  that  the  writers  who 
lived  in  Palestine  do  not  name  them  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  Daniel’s  book,  and  that  it  was  really  written 
in  Babylon. 

c.  The  main  theme  of  the  Book  of  Noah  is  the  fall  of  the 
angels,  as  recorded  in  Gen.  vi.  1-8.  In  large  measure,  the 
fallen  angels  are  the  theme,  also,  of  the  First  Section  of 
Enoch.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  those  writing  on  such 
a  subject  should  have  given  names  to  the  sons  of  God  that 
they  were  describing.  None  of  the  other  five  Sections  of 
Enoch,  however,  nor  any  other  of  the  numerous  works  whose 
teaching  on  angels  is  cited  above,  covering  a  period  of  nearly 
seven  centuries,  gives  the  names  of  more  than  two  or  three 
angels;  many  of  them  name  one  only.  The  Revelation  of  St. 
John  alone  names  three,  and  most  of  the  New  Testament 
books  name  none.  As  against  twelve  different  names  for 
good  and  bad  angels  together  in  all  the  other  literature  of 
these  seven  centuries,  the  three  Sections  of  Enoch  give  the 
names  of  about  thirty. 

The  penchant  for  naming  angels  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  writers  of  the  parts  of  Enoch  which  deal 
expressly  with  angels  and  their  history.  To  argue  from  such 
documents  as  to  the  usage  of  books  that  only  mention  angels 
incidentally  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  hazardous  and  inconclusive 
method  of  procedure.  Judging  from  the  numerous  names 
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of  the  messengers  of  the  gods  and  of  the  evil  spirits  that  are 
found  in  the  Babylonian  legends  and  magical  works  the  Book 
of  Enoch  and  Daniel  and  all  the  other  works  naming  angels, 
may  have  been  written  at  any  time  after  the  children  of  Israel 
were  carried  captive  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  demon 
worshippers  of  Babylon. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Daniel  with  regard  to  angels,  that  necessitates  the 
placing  of  the  composition  of  the  book  at  a  date  later  than  the 
sixth  century  B.C. ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  much 
that  indicates  Babylon  as  the  place  where  it  was  written. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Resurrection  : 

a.  Daniel  makes  but  one  statement.  In  xii.  2,  he  says  that 
“many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  shall  awake,  some  to 
everlasting  life  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.” 
A  resurrection  is  taught,  also,  in  Isaiah  xxvi.  19,  where  we 
read :  “Thy  dead  men  shall  live,  together  with  my  dead  body 
shall  they  arise.  Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  dust :  for 
thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  cast  out 
the  dead.”  In  Job  xix.  25  a  belief  in  a  resurrection  is  expressed 
by  the  patriarch  in  the  words :  “I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth  : 
and  though,  after  my  skin,  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in 
my  flesh  I  shall  see  God.”  Moreover,  the  thought  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  resurrection  was  present  in  his  mind,  when  he  asked, 
“If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?”  (xiv.  14).  In  Matthew 
xxii.  31,  Jesus  seems  to  assert  that  the  fact  of  a  resurrection 
was  involved  in  the  statement,  “I  am  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.”  In  Acts  ii.  27- 
32,  Peter  declares  that  David  had  taught  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  in  Ps.  xvi.  10,  where  he  says :  “Thou  wilt  not 
leave  my  soul  in  hell ;  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  holy  one 
to  see  corruption.”  In  1  Cor.  xv.  54,  Paul  discerns  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  resurrection  in  the  words  of  Isaiah  xxv.  8  :  “He  will 
swallow  up  death  in  victory.” 

b.  Further,  that  the  ancient  Israelites  believed  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  at  least  of  a  resurrection  is  shown  by  the  story  of  the 
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raising  of  Samuel  by  the  witch  of  Endor  (1  Sam.  xxviil. 
1 1-20),  by  the  story  of  the  man  who  was  revived  by  touching 
the  bones  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  xiii.  21),  and  by  Ezekiel’s 
vision  of  the  dry  bones  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  1-10).  Moreover, 
Elijah  and  Elisha  each  raised  the  dead  to  life  (1  Kings 
xvii.  17-24,  2  Kings  iv.  32-35) ;  and  Enoch  and  Elijah  were 
both  translated  that  they  should  not  see  death,  thus  teaching 
that  the  soul  and  the  body  could  be  united  in  the  other  world. 

c.  Of  uncanonical  works  from  before  the  year  100  B.C., 
the  only  ones  that  refer  to  a  resurrection  are  the  First  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Enoch  which  says  in  xxv.  3-6  that  the  righteous  and 
holy  shall  eat  of  a  tree,  whose  fragrance  shall  be  in  their 
bones,  and  they  shall  live  a  long  life  on  the  earth;  and  the 
Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs,  which  speak  of  a  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  wicked  as  well  as  of  the  righteous  (Benjamin 
x.  6-8). 

d.  Of  works  from  the  first  century  B.C.,  Second  Macca¬ 
bees,  the  Fourth  Section  of  Enoch  (c.  5),  the  Fifth  Section 
of  Enoch  (li.  1,  lxi.  5),  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (ii.  35, 
xiv.  2),  teach  a  resurrection  of  the  righteous  dead;  but  not 
one  of  them  teaches  clearly  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked, 
though  the  writer  of  4  Enoch  may  possibly  mean  that  they 
shall  be  raised  for  judgment. 

e.  Of  non-biblical  works  from  the  first  century  A.D.,  the 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (1.  2)  states  that  all  that  have  fallen 
asleep  in  hope  in  God  shall  rise  again,  and  that  the  earth  will 
assuredly  restore  the  dead  (xxx.  1,  1.  2).  In  a  passage  from 
4  Ezra,  which  is  said  by  Dr.  Box  to  have  been  added  about 
120  A.D.,  it  is  said  that  those  that  sleep  in  the  earth  shall  be 
restored  to  life  in  order  to  be  judged  (vii.  52).  Josephus, 
also,  affirms  his  belief  in  a  resurrection.  The  Testament  of 
Hezekiah  refers  to  the  resurrection  of  the  beloved  (iii.  18), 
and  the  Vision  of  Isaiah,  to  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
(ix.  17). 

f.  All  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  with  the  exception 
of  James  and  Jude,  who  say  nothing  about  it,  teach  a  resur¬ 
rection  of  both  good  and  bad. 
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From  this  testimony,  it  is  evident,  that  outside  the  New 
Testament,  of  the  vast  body  of  literature  cited  above  only  the 
XII  Patriarchs,  2  Maccabees,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  First  Section  of  Enoch,  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  the 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  and  4  Ezra,  and  Josephus,  refer  to  a 
resurrection  and  that  of  these,  the  XII  Patriarchs  alone 
teaches  that  both  righteous  and  wicked  shall  be  raised.  Since 
the  last  mentioned  work  was  written,  according  to  Professor 
Charles,  about  107  B.C.,  it  is  evident  that,  even  if  the  author 
got  his  idea  of  a  resurrection  from  Daniel,  this  will  not  deter¬ 
mine  whether  Daniel  was  written  in  the  sixth,  or  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  century  B.C. 

3.  As  to  the  Judgment: 

a.  Daniel  says  that  the  judgment  was  set,  the  Ancient  of 
Days  presiding,  and  that  the  books  were  opened  and  the  beast 
slain  (vii.  10-14,  26) ;  and  that  judgment  was  given  to  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High  and  they  possessed  the  kingdom 
(vii.  22).  There  are  involved  in  these  statements  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts : 

( 1)  There  will  be  a  judgment.  (2)  There  will  be  a  judge. 
(3)  Certain  titles  of  the  judge.  (4)  Books  will  be  opened.  (5) 
The  beast  will  be  slain.  (6).  Judgment  will  be  given  to  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High.  Taking  these  facts  up  one  after  the 
other,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  testimony  that  they  do  not 
support  the  view  that  Daniel  was  composed  in  the  second 
century  B.C. 

(1)  The  fact  of  a  judgment  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  xxviii. 
17,  xlii.  I,  Zeph.  iii.  8,  Hag.  ii.  7,  9,  22,  23,  Zech.  viii- 
xiv,  Mai.  iii.  Ps.  i.  5,  lviii.  11,  xcvi.  14,  xcviii.  9.  Most  of 
these  texts  concern  the  judgment  of  the  nations,  just  as  those 
in  Daniel  do. 

(2)  In  all  of  the  texts  cited  under  (1)  the  person  of  the 
judge  is  God,  just  as  in  Daniel. 

(3)  The  titles  of  the  judge  are  “the  Ancient  of  Days”  and 
“the  Most  High.”  The  first  of  these  is  found  nowhere  except 
in  Daniel.  The  second  phrase,  the  Most  High,  occurs  as  early 
as  Num.  xxiv.  16  and  2  Sam.  xxii.  14. 
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(4)  The  idea  of  a  book  of  life  being  kept  by  the  Lord  ap¬ 
pears  already  in  Ex.  xxxii.  32,  33  (ascribed  by  the  critics  to 
E),  in  Isa.  iv.  3,  and  in  Ps.  lxix.  28.  In  Ps.  xxxii.  8  and  Mai. 
iii.  16,  these  books  are  called  books  of  remembrance  in  which 
good  deeds  were  recorded,  and  in  Isa.  lxv.  6,  books  where  evil 
deeds  are  recorded.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  idea  is 
earlier  than  the  sixth  century  B.C. 

(5)  The  statement  that  the  beast  was  slain  is  merely  a 
detail  of  the  vision  of  the  four  beasts.  As  this  whole  vision  is 
peculiar  to  Daniel,  so  also  is  this  feature  of  the  description 
of  the  fourth  beast.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  in  this 
connection,  that  no  vision  of  any  of  the  apocalyptic  books 
names  the  same  animals  as  those  mentioned  here  by  Daniel. 
Daniel  mentions  the  lion  ( ary  eh ) ,  a  word  familiar  from  its 
use  in  Judges  xiv.  8,  1  Kings  xiii.  24,  and  elsewhere.  The 
word  for  bear  ( dov )  is  found  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  34;  the  word 
for  leopard  ( nemer )  in  Hos.  xiii.  2,  Is.  xi.  6 — all  early  pas¬ 
sages.  It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  Daniel’s  lion  has  eagle’s 
wings,  like  the  winged  lions  of  Assyria  at  Babylonia, — a 
very  appropriate  figure  in  a  vision  at  Babylon  in  the  time  of 
Belshazzar;  but  scarcely  fitting  to  one  seen,  or  imagined,  by 
a  Jew  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  the  anti-foreign  revival 
under  the  Maccabees.  This  winged  lion  may  be  compared  to 
the  living  creatures  of  Ezekiel  and  to  the  seraphim  of  Isaiah. 
The  apocalyptic  literature  of  the  post-Babylonian  times 
dropped  this  symbolism  of  wings  as  a  feature  of  animals  that 
did  not  naturally  have  them.  In  4  Ezra  x.  1,  the  wings  are 
wings  of  eagles. 

(6)  That  the  judgment  was  given  to  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High  is  ambiguous,  since  it  is  not  clear  whether  it 
means  that  the  saints  were  judged,  or  that  they  issued  judg¬ 
ment.  That  by  saints  the  holy  people  is  meant  seems  certain 
from  vii.  2,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  kingdom  shall  be  given 
to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High.  That  God  will 
judge  his  people  is  taught  in  Deut.  xxxii.  26,  Mai.  iii.  5, 
Ps:  1.  4,  cxxxv.  15,  and  in  the  XII  Patriarchs  (Benj. 
x.  8).  In  the  Fifth  Section  of  Enoch  (xlvii.  2)  written  about 
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95  B.C.,  this  idea  of  Daniel  may  be  referred  to  when  it  says 
that  the  holy  angels  pray  on  behalf  of  the  righteous  that 
judgment  may  be  done  unto  them.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  interpretation  the  book  of  Daniel  may  have 
been  written  either  in  the  sixth,  or  in  the  second  century  B.C. 

The  other  interpretation,  which  makes  the  holy  people 
participate  in  the  judgment,  is  taught  by  Mat.  xix.  28,  Luke 
xxii.  30,  and  1  Cor.  vi.  3.  Since  it  is  not  found  in  the  early 
apocalyptical  literature,  it  can  have  no  bearing  upon  the  date 
of  Daniel. 

As  far,  then,  as  the  teaching  of  Daniel  on  the  judgment  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  may  not 
have  been  written  as  early  as  535  B.C. 

4.  The  teachings  of  Daniel  with  regard  to  the  Messiah  may 
be  considered  under  the  four  heads  of  the  idea  of  a  Messiah, 
the  names  and  titles  of  the  Messiah,  his  character,  and  his 
functions. 

a.  As  to  the  Idea  of  a  Messiah : 

(1)  In  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  preceding  the 
time  of  Daniel,  it  is  found  expressed  with  more  or  less  clear¬ 
ness  and  certainty  in  the  “seed”  of  Gen.  iii.  15  (J),  in  the 
“Shilo”  of  Gen.  xlix.  10  (J),  in  the  “star”  of  Num.  xxiv.  17, 
(JE) ,  in  the  “prophet”  of  Deut.  xviii.  15  (D),  in  the  “prince 
of  peace”  of  Is.  ix.  6,  7,  in  the  “rod  of  the  stem  of  Jesse  and 
the  branch  out  of  his  roots”  of  Is.  xi.  1,  in  the  “righteous 
branch”  of  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6,  and  xxxiii.  1 1-1 7,  in  the  “shepherd 
and  prince  (nasi’)”  of  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23-31,  and  in  the  “ruler  in 
Israel”  of  Mi.  v.  2.  From  these  passages,  it  is  evident  that  the 
idea  of  a  Messiah  antedated  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  hence  that 
the  presence  of  this  idea  in  Daniel  does  not  require  us  to  place 
its  date  as  late  as  the  second  century  B.C. 

(2)  The  idea  of  a  Messiah  is  found,  also,  in  the  literature 
between  Cyrus  and  200  B.C.  Thus,  the  “branch”  is  spoken 
of  in  Zech.  iii.  8,  vi.  12,  the  “king”  in  ix.  9;  while  Mai.  iii.  1 
speaks  of  the  coming  of  the  “messenger  of  the  covenant.” 

That  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  should  be  absent  from  Esther 
and  certain  other  post-captivity  books  is  no  more  an  argu- 
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ment  against  the  early  date  of  Daniel  than  it  is  an  argument 
against  the  early  date  of  J,  E,  D,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezekiel.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  the  critics’  way  of 
arguing,  the  presence  of  the  idea  in  Zechariah  and  Malachi 
should  argue  for  the  earlier  date  of  Daniel. 

Again,  if  the  absence  of  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  from  Esther, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  P,  and  other  alleged  post-captivity  works 
proves  that  Daniel  was  not  known  to  the  authors  of  these 
works,  by  parity  of  reasoning  its  absence  from  the  four  books 
of  Maccabees,  from  the  additions  to  Daniel  and  Esther,  from 
the  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah,  the  Ascension  of  Moses,  and  other 
late  works  would  prove  that  their  authors,  also,  knew  nothing 
of  Daniel.  Besides,  since  most  of  them  show  no  knowledge 
of  J,  D,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  many  other  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  books,  are  we  to  presume  that  they,  also,  were  unknown 
to  them?  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  every  writer  should  ex¬ 
press  all  his  ideas  on  every  subject  in  every  book  that  he 
writes.  No  one  does  do  it.  No  one  can  do  it.  No  one  should 
be  expected  to  do  it.  Nor  should  anyone  be  accused  of  ignor¬ 
ance,  because  he  says  nothing  about  a  subject  concerning 
which  he  may  have  had  an  opinion,  but  did  not  think  best  to 
express  it.  How  can  Mr.  Bevan  or  Professor  Cornill  know 
what  the  author  of  Esther  knew  about  the  idea  of  a  Messiah? 
It  would  be  interesting  to  all  historians  and  searchers  after 
truth,  if  they  would  reveal  the  sources  of  their  information. 
The  author  of  Esther  is  dead.  He  has  said  not  a  word  about 
the  Messiah,  nor  about  why  he  said  not  a  word.  Neither  in¬ 
tellect,  nor  imagination,  can  possibly  discover  what  he  might 
have  written,  had  he  written,  nor  why  he  did  not  write  what 
he  did  not  write. 

b.  Nor  do  the  Names  and  Titles  of  the  Messiah  give  us 
information  from  which  we  may  determine  the  date  of  Dan¬ 
iel.  We  shall  demonstrate  this  by  giving  these  names  and 
titles  as  they  appear  in  the  literature  of  Jews  and  Christians 
up  to  the  year  134  A.D.  And  here  we  shall  give,  not  merely 
those  that  have  been  universally  acknowledged  as  designating 
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the  Messiah,  but  those  also  that  were  in  later  times  interpreted 
as  referring  to  him. 

I.  Names  and  Titles  in  the  Old  Testament 

1.  The  seed  of  Eve,  Gen.  iii.  15. 

2.  The  seed  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xxii.  18. 

3.  Shiloh,  Gen.  xlix.  10  (Targum  of  Onkelos :  Messiah  whose  is  the 
kingdom). 

4.  A  prophet  like  Moses,  Deut.  xviii.  18. 

5.  A  star,  Num.  xxiv.  17. 

6.  A  sceptre,  Num.  xxiv.  17  (Onkelos  translates  by  “Messiah”). 

7.  A  Son  of  God,  Ps.  ii.  7,  Isa.  ix.  6 ( ?) . 

8.  The  prince  of  peace,  Isa.  ix.  6  (Targum:  Messiah  who  shall  multi¬ 
ply  peace,  etc.). 

9.  Wonderful,  Isa.  ix.  6. 

10.  Counsellor,  Isa.  ix.  6. 

11.  Mighty  God,  Isa.  ix.  6. 

12.  The  everlasting  Father,  Isa.  ix.  6. 

13.  Jehovah,  our  righteousness,  Jer.  xxiii.  6. 

14.  God’s  messenger,  Isa.  xlii.  19. 

15.  God’s  servant,  Isa.  xlix.  3  (Targum  to  xlii.  1,  Hi.  13,  liii.  10  calls 
this  servant  “Messiah.”) 

16.  God’s  righteous  servant,  Isa.  liii.  11. 

17.  The  man  of  sorrows,  Isa.  liii.  3. 

18.  The  shepherd  of  Israel,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23. 

19.  The  rod  of  Jesse,  Isa.  xi.  10. 

20.  A  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  (Heb.  *t¥J,  Targum 
XTTt7D  )  from  his  roots,  Isa.  xi.  1. 

21.  The  branch  of  Jehovah,  Isa.  iv.  2  (Targum:  The  Messiah  of 
Jehovah.) 

22.  The  branch  of  righteousness,  Jer.  xxxiii.  15  (Targum:  A  Messiah 
of  righteousness.) 

23.  The  righteous  branch,  Jer.  xiii.  5  (Targum:  A  Messiah  of  the 
righteous.) 

24.  A  plant  of  renown,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  29. 

25.  A  great  light,  Isa.  ix.  2. 

26.  The  rock  of  ages,  Isa.  xxvi.  4. 

27.  A  stone,  Isa.  xxviii.  16. 

28.  A  tried  stone,  Isa.  xxviii.  16. 

29.  A  precious  corner  stone,  Isa.  xxviii.  16. 

30.  The  head  of  the  corner.  Ps.  cxviii.  22. 

31.  A  sure  foundation.  Isa.  xxviii.  16. 

32.  God’s  elect,  Isa.  xlii.  1. 

33.  The  redeemer  ( goel ),  Isa.  lix.  20. 

34.  The  witness,  Isa.  lv.  4. 

35.  The  holy  one  of  Israel,  Isa.  xlix.  7. 

36.  A  leader  ( nagid ),  Isa.  lv.  4. 
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37.  A  commander,  Isa.  lv.  4,  A  ruler,  Mi.  iv.  2. 

38.  David  their  king,  Jer.  xxx.  9  (Targum:  Messiah  the  son  of  David 
their  king). 

39.  Messiah,  Ps.  ii.  2. 

40.  The  man  of  (Jehovah’s)  fellowship,  Zech.  xiii.  7. 

41.  My  (Jehovah’s)  Shepherd,  Zech.  xiii.  7. 

42.  My  servant,  the  branch,  Zech.  iii.  8  (Targum:  My  servant,  the 
Messiah). 

43.  The  branch,  Zech.  vi.  12  (Targum:  Messiah). 

44.  The  king,  Zech.  xiv.  16,  Jer.  xxx.  9. 

45.  The  King,  just  and  having  salvation,  Zech.  ix.  10. 

46.  A  fountain  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness,  Zech.  xiii.  1. 

47.  The  one  whom  they  have  pierced,  Zech.  xii.  10. 

48.  The  angel  of  the  covenant,  Mai.  iii.  1. 

49.  The  sun  of  righteousness,  Mai.,  iii.  20. 

50.  (David’s)  Lord.  Ps.  cx.  1. 

51.  The  salvation  of  Israel,  Ps.  xiv.  7,  liv.  7. 

II.  Names  axd  Titles  from  the  Extra-Biblical  Literature 
before  Christ 

1.  King,  Sib.  Oracles  iii.  652,  Pss.  Sol.  xvii.  23. 

2.  Righteous  king,  Pss.  Sol.  xvii.  35. 

3.  King,  son  of  David.  Pss,  Sol.  xvii.  23. 

4.  King  Christ  the  Lord.  Pss.  Sol.  xvii.  36. 

5.  His  King  is  Lord.  Pss.  Sol.  xvii.  38  (?). 

6.  God’s  anointed,  or  Messiah,  Enoch  xlviii.  10,  Iii.  4.  29 

7.  The  elect  one,  Enoch  xlv.  3,  4,  xlix.  2,  4,  li.  sbis,  Iii.  6,  9,  lv.  4,  lxi.  5, 
8,  10,  lxii.  1. 

8.  The  elect  one  of  righteousness  and  faith,  Enoch  xxxix.  6. 

9.  The  righteous  one,  Enoch  xxxviii.  2. 

10.  The  righteous  and  elect  one,  Enoch  liii.  6. 

11.  The  son  of  man,  Enoch  xlvi.  2,  3,  4,  xlviii.  2,  lxii.  5,  7,  9,  14,  lxiii.  11. 
lxix.  26,  27,  29,  lxx.  1,  lxxi.  14,  17. 

12.  The  white  bull,  xc.  37. 

13.  God’s  son,  Enoch  cv.  2. 

14.  A  prince,  Jubilees  xxxi.  18. 

15.  The  help  of  Jacob,  Jub.  xxxi.  19. 

16.  The  salvation  of  Israel,  Jub.  xxxi.  19. 

17.  God’s  servant,  Pss.  Sol.  xviii.  6. 

18.  The  king,  the  son  of  David,  Pss.  Sol.  xviii.  6. 

19.  King,  The  Anointed  of  the  Lord,  Pss.  Sol.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  8. 

20.  His  (God’s)  Anointed,  Pss.  Sol.  xviii.  6. 

21.  The  Messiah,  II  Bar.  xxix.  3,  xxx.  1,  xxxix.  7,  xl.  1,  lxxii.  2. 


29  This  and  the  following  titles  up  to  11  inclusive  are  from  the  Fifth 
Section,  which  was  written,  according  to  Prof.  Charles,  between  94  and 
64  B.C.  In  Enoch,  the  Ethiopic  word  is  Masih  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  Mashiah. 
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22.  The  rod  of  righteousness,  XII.  Pat.  Jud.  xxiv.  6. 

23.  The  star  of  peace,  XII.  Pat.  Jud.  xxiv.  la. 

24.  The  salvation  of  the  Lord,  XII.  Pat.  Dan  v.  10. 

25.  A  lamb,  XII.  Pat.  Jos.  xix.  8,  Enoch  xc.  38  (?) 

III.  Names  and  Titles  in  the  Extra-Biblical  Literature 
from  1  to  135  A.D. 

1.  The  beloved,  The  Vision  of  Isaiah  vii.  17,  23,  ix.  12,  Mart.  Isa.  i.  13, 
Test.  Hez.  iii.  17,  18,  iv.  3,  6,  9,  13. 

2.  His  beloved  the  Christ,  Vis.  Isa.  viii,  18. 

3.  His  beloved  son,  Vis.  Is.  viii.  25. 

4.  Jesus,  the  Lord  Christ,  Test.  Hez.  iv.  13. 

5.  The  only  begotten,  Vis.  Isa.  vii.  37. 

6.  The  elect  one,  Vis.  Isa.  viii.  7. 

7.  The  Lord,  Vis.  Isa.  viii.  26. 

8.  The  Lord  God,  the  Lord  Christ,  who  is  called  Jesus,  Vis.  Isa.  ix.  5. 

9.  The  Lord  who  will  be  called  Christ,  Vis.  Isa.  ix.  13. 

10.  (God’s)  son,  Vis.  Isa.  ix.  14,  16,  Son  of  man  Vision  xiii.  32,  37,  iv. 
Ezra  xiii.  52,  xiv.  9. 

11.  The  Lord  Christ,  Vis.  Isa.  ix.  5,  17,  32,  Test.  Hez.  iv.  13,  Odes.  Sol. 
xvii.  15,  xxxix.  10. 

12.  That  one,  Vis.  Isa.  ix.  26,  27,  31,  38. 

13.  Messiah,  Odes  Sol.  xxiv.  1,  xli.  16,  Eagle  Vision  xii.  32,  Redactor  Ezra 
vii.  28,  Zad.  Frag.  ii.  10,  ix.  10b,  ix.  29,  xv.  4. 

14.  The  loving  one,  Odes  Sol.  iii.  8. 

15.  The  pleroma,  Odes  Sol.  vii.  14. 

16.  The  word,  Odes  Sol.  xii.  8,  9,  11,  xli.  11. 

17.  The  Son  of  God,  Odes  Sol.  xxxvi.  3,  xiii.  21. 

18.  The  son  of  the  Most  High,  Odes  Sol.  xli.  14. 

19.  Jesus,  Test.  Hez.  iv.  13,  Vis.  Isa.  ix.  5,  Josephus  Antiq.  xviii.  iii.  3. 

20.  Christ,  Josephus  Ant.  xviii.  iii.  3,  Tacitus:  Annals,  xv.  44,  Odes  Sol. 
ix.  2,  xxix.  6,  xli.  3,  Vis.  Isa.  viii.  18,  ix.  13. 

21.  Jesus  who  was  called  Christ,  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  ix.  1. 

22.  (God’s)  Son  the  Messiah,  iv.  Ezra  vii.  27,  29. 

23.  The  lion,  the  Messiah  from  the  seed  of  David.  IV  Ezra  xii.  32. 

IV.  Names  and  Titles  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Different  Books 
of  the  New  Testament 

A.  NAMES  AND  TITLES  in  MATTHEW 

1.  Son  (i.e.,  of  God,  or  of  the  Lord)  ii.  15,  xi.  27  ter,  xxvii.  19. 

2.  Young  child,  ii.  8,  9,  11,  13,  14,  20,  21. 

3.  Son  of  man,  32  times. 

4.  The  son  of  the  carpenter,  xiii.  55. 

5.  Son  of  God,  iv.  3,  xiv.  33,  xxvii.  40,  43,  54. 

6.  Jesus,  son  of  God,  viii.  29. 

7.  Christ,  son  of  God,  xxvi.  63. 

8.  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God,  xvi.  16. 

9.  'Christ,  the  son  of  the  Highest,  xvi.  16. 
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10.  Beloved  Son,  iii.  17. 

11.  Son  of  David,  ix.  27,  xii.  23,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  42. 

12.  Lord,  son  of  David,  xv.  22,  xx.  30,  31. 

13.  Jesus,  131  times. 

14.  Christ  11  times. 

15.  Jesus  Christ,  I.  1,  18. 

16.  Jesus,  the  Christ,  xvi.  20. 

17.  Jesus  which  is  called  Christ,  xxvii.  17,  22. 

18.  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham,  i.  1. 

19.  Lord  (of  Christ),  33  times. 

20.  King,  xxi.  5,  xxv.  34,  40. 

21.  King  of  Israel,  xxvii.  42. 

22.  King  of  the  Jews,  ii.  2,  xxvii.  11,  37. 

23.  Great  King,  v.  35. 

24.  Governor  (hegoumcnos) ,  ii.  6. 

25.  Master  ( rabbi ),  xxiii.  7,  8,  xxvi.  25,  49. 

26.  Master  ( didaskalos ),  viii.  19,  ix.  11,  xii.  38,  xvii.  34,  xix.  16,  xxii.  16, 
24,  36,  xxvii.  18. 

27.  Master  ( kathegetes ),  xxiii.  8,  10. 

28.  Nazarene,  ii.  23. 

29.  Jesus,  the  Nazarene,  xxvi.  71. 

30.  Jesus,  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee,  xxi.  11. 

31.  One  of  the  prophets,  xvi.  14. 

32.  John  the  Baptist,  xvi.  14. 

33.  Elijah,  xvi.  14. 

34.  Jeremiah,  xvi.  14. 

35.  He  that  should  come,  xi.  3. 

36.  One  greater  than  the  temple,  xii.  6. 

37.  One  greater  than  Jonah,  xii.  41. 

38.  One  greater  than  Solomon,  xii.  41. 

39.  My,  i.e.,  God’s  servant,  xii.  18. 

40.  My  (i.e.,  God’s)  beloved,  xii.  18. 

41.  Just  (man),  xxvii.  19,  24. 

42.  This  (man,  or  fellow),  xii.  24,  xxvi.  61. 

43.  That  deceiver,  xxvii.  63. 

44.  Beelzebub,  x.  25. 

45.  Stone,  xxi.  42. 

B.  NAMES  AND  TITLES  IN  MARK  AND  PETER 

Mark 

1.  Son  (i.e.,  of  God),  xiii.  32. 

2.  Son  of  man,  14  times. 

3.  Son  of  Mary,  vi.  3. 

4.  Son  of  God,  iii,  11,  xv.  39. 

5.  Beloved  Son  (i.e.,  of  God),  i,  11.  ix.  7. 

6.  Jesus,  son  of  the  Most  High  God,  v.  7. 

7.  Jesus  Oirist,  the  son  of  God,  i.  1. 

8.  Christ,  the  son  of  the  Blessed,  xiv.  61. 
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9.  Son  of  David,  x.  48,  xii.  35. 

10.  Jesus,  son  of  David,  x.  47. 

11.  Jesus,  93  times. 

12.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (or  the  Nazarene),  i.  24,  xiv.  6. 

13.  Christ,  viii.  29,  ix.  41,  xii.  21,  35,  xiii.  21. 

14.  Jesus  Christ,  i.  1. 

15.  Christ,  -the  king  of  Israel,  xv.  32. 

16.  Lord  (of  Christ),  8  times. 

17.  Lord  of  the  sabbath,  ii.  28. 

18.  Holy  One  of  God,  i.  24. 

19.  The  king  of  the  Jews,  xv.  2,  9,  12,  18,  26. 

20.  Master  {rabbi),  ix.  5,  xi.  21,  xiv.  45  bis. 

21.  Master  {rabboni),  x.  51. 

22.  Master  {didaskalos),  12  times. 

23.  Good  master  (didaskalos) ,  x.  17. 

24.  A  prophet,  vi.  15,  viii.  28. 

25.  John,  vi.  16. 

26.  John  the  Baptist,  vi.  14,  viii.  28. 

27.  Elijah,  vi.  15,  viii.  28. 

28.  Stone,  xii.  10. 

First  Peter. 

1.  Christ,  8  times. 

2.  Christ  Jesus,  v.  10,  14  (?). 

3.  Jesus  Christ,  8  times. 

4.  Lord  (i.e.,  of  Christ),  ii.  3,  13,  iii.  12  bis. 

5.  Lord  Jesus,  iii.  15  (Syr.  Pesh:  Lord  Messiah.) 

6.  Lord  Jesus,  Christ,  i.  3. 

7.  Shepherd  and  bishop  of  souls,  ii.  25. 

8.  Chief  Shepherd,  v.  4. 

9.  Stone,  ii.  7. 

10.  Precious  corner  stone,  ii.  6. 

Second  Petfr. 

1.  Our  God  and  our  Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  i.  1. 

2.  My  beloved  Son,  i.  17. 

3.  Lord,  (i.e.,  of  Christ),  ii.  9,  II,  iii.  9,  10,  15. 

4.  Jesus  Christ,  i.  1. 

5.  Jesus  our  Lord,  i.  2. 

6.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  i.  8,  14,  16. 

7.  Lord  and  Savior,  iii.  2. 

8.  Master  ( despotes ),  ii.  1. 

Peter’s  Speeches  in  Acts. 

1.  Seed,  iii.  25. 

2.  (God’s)  son  Jesus,  iii.  13,  26. 

3.  Holy  child  Jesus,  iv.  27,  30. 

4.  Jesus,  i.  16,  ii.  32,  36. 

5.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (or  the  Nazarene),  ii.  22,  x.  38. 

6.  Christ,  ii.  29,  30,  36,  iii.  18,  iv.  26. 
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7.  Jesus  Christ,  ii.  38,  iii.  20,  ix.  34,  x.  36,  48  (?). 

8.  Jesus  Christ,  the  Xazarene,  iii.  6,  iv.  10. 

9.  Lord,  i.  24  (?),  ii.  21  (?),  25  (?),  34,  36,  iii.  19,  iv.  29,  x.  48  (?), 
xii.  11,  17. 

10.  Lord  Jesus,  i.  21. 

11.  Lord  of  all,  x.  36. 

12.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  xi.  17,  xv.  11. 

13.  Holy  One,  ii.  27,  iii.  14. 

14.  The  Just,  iii.  14. 

15.  Prince  of  life,  iii.  15. 

16.  A  prophet,  iii.  22. 

C.  NAMES  AND  TITLES  IN  LUKE  AND  ACTS 

Luke 

1.  Son,  x.  22  ter. 

2.  Son  of  man,  26  times. 

3.  Son  of  Joseph,  iii.  23,  iv.  22  (?). 

4.  Son  of  God,  i.  35,  iv.  3,  9,  xxii.  70. 

5.  Son  of  the  Highest,  i.  32. 

6.  Jesus,  son  of  God  Most  high,  viii.  28. 

7.  Christ,  the  son  of  God,  iv.  41. 

8.  Beloved  Son,  iii.  22,  ix.  35. 

9.  Son  of  David,  xviii.  39,  xx.  41  (?). 

10.  Jesus,  son  of  David,  xviii.  38. 

11.  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  xx.  41. 

12.  Jesus,  98  times. 

13.  Christ,  ii.  15,  iv.  41,  xxii.  67,  xxiii.  2,  30,  xxiv.  2,  26,  46. 

14.  Jesus,  Master  ( epistates ),  ix.  33. 

15.  Jesus,  the  Nazarene,  iv.  34,  xviii.  37,  xxiv.  19. 

16.  Jesus,  Lord,  xxiii.  42. 

17.  Lord  ( despotes ),  xxiii.  42. 

18.  Lord  Jesus,  xxiv.  3. 

19.  Lord’s  Christ,  ii.  26. 

20.  Christ,  the  Lord,  ii.  II. 

21.  Christ  of  God,  ix.  20. 

22.  Holy  One  of  God,  iv.  34. 

23.  Holy  thing  that  shall  be  born,  i.  35. 

24.  Christ,  the  chosen  of  God,  xxiii.  35. 

25.  King,  xix.  28. 

26.  King  of  the  Jews,  xxiii.  3,  37,  38. 

27.  Master  ( epistates ),  v.  5,  viii.  24 bis,  45,  ix.  33,  49,  xvii.  13. 

28.  Master  ( didaskalos ),  14  times. 

29.  Good  Master  (didaskalos) ,  xviii.  18. 

30.  A  prophet,  ix.  20. 

31.  Great  prophet,  vii.  16. 

32.  One  of  the  old  prophets,  ix.  20. 

33.  He  that  should  come,  vii.  19. 

34.  John  the  Baptist,  ix.  19. 
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35.  Elijah,  ix.  19. 

36.  Christ,  a  king,  xxiii.  2. 

37.  Salvation,  ii.  30. 

38.  A  man  eating  and  drinking,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners, 
vii.  34. 

39.  Stone,  xx.  17. 

Acts. 

1.  Son  (i.e.,  of  God),  xiii.  33. 

2.  Son  of  man,  vii.  56. 

3.  Son  of  God,  viii.  37,  ix.  20. 

4.  Lord  (despotes),  iv.  24  (?). 

5.  Lord  Jesus,  12  times. 

6.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  6  times. 

7.  His  (God’s)  son,  Jesus,  iii.  13,  26. 

8.  God’s  holy  child,  Jesus,  iv.  30. 

9.  Jesus,  26  times. 

10.  Christ,  iv.  26,  xviii.  5  (?). 

11.  Jesus  Christ,  9  times. 

12.  'Christ  Jesus,  xix.  4  (?). 

13.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  or  the  Nazarene,  ii.  22,  vi.  14,  x.  38,  xxii.  8,  xxvi.  9. 

14.  Jesus  Christ,  the  Nazarene,  iii.  6,  iv.  10. 

15.  Saviour,  Jesus,  xiii.  23. 

16.  Prince  and  Saviour,  v.  31. 

17.  Servant,  iii.  26. 

18.  Servant,  Jesus,  iii.  13,  iv.  27. 

19.  His  (God’s)  holy  servant,  Jesus,  iv.  30. 

20.  Holy  One,  ii.  27. 

21.  The  holy  One  and  just,  iii.  14. 

22.  Just  One,  vii.  52,  xxii.  14. 

23.  A  prophet,  iii.  22,  23,  vii.  37. 

24.  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  x.  42. 

25.  Prince  of  life,  iii.  15. 

26.  Lord  of  all,  x.  36. 

27.  Stone,  iv.  11. 

D.  NAMES  AND  TITLES  IN  JOHN’S  WRITINGS30 

1.  Son  (i.e.,  of  God),  16  times,  1  John,  9  times,  2  John,  vs.  9. 

2.  Son  of  man,  11  times. 

3.  Son  of  God,  7  times,  1  John,  8  times. 

4.  (God’s)  son,  Jesus  Christ,  1  John  i.  3,  iii.  23,  v.  20. 

5.  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  1  John  i.  7. 

6.  Christ,  the  son  of  God,  xi.  27,  xx.  31. 

7.  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God,  vi.  69. 

8.  Only  begotten  Son,  iii.  16,  1  John  iv.  9. 

9.  The  only  begotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  i.  18. 

10.  The  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  i.  14. 

11.  The  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  iii.  18. 


30  Unless  specially  noted  the  references  will  be  to  the  Gospel  of  John. 
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12.  The  Son  of  the  Father,  2  John  9. 

13.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Father,  2  John,  3. 

14.  Jesus,  252  times,  1  John  ii.  22,  iv.  15  v.  1,  5.  Rev.  xiv.  12,  xvii.  6, 
xix.  lobis,  xx.  4,  xxii.  16. 

15.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  vi.  42. 

16.  Jesus,  the  Nazarene,  xviii.  5,  7. 

17.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph,  i.  45. 

18.  Christ,  14  times,  1  John  ii.  22,  v.  1,  2  John  9 bis,  Rev.  xi.  15, 
xii.  10,  xx.  4,  6. 

19.  Jesus  Christ,  i.  17,  xvii.  3,  1  John  iv.  2,  3,  v.  6,  11  John  7,  Rev.  i.  1, 
2,  5,  9 bis,  xii.  17. 

20.  Jesus  Christ,  the  righteous,  1  John  ii.  1. 

21.  Jesus  Christ,  the  faithful  witness,  the  firstborn  from  the  dead,  the 
ruler  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  Rev.  i.  5. 

22.  Lamb,  Rev.  23  times. 

23.  The  lamb  of  God,  i.  29,  36. 

24.  Lord,  37  times,  Rev.  7  times. 

25.  Lord  Jesus,  Rev.  xxii.  20,  21. 

26.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Rev.  xxii.  21. 

27.  Lord  of  lords  and  king  of  kings,  Rev.  xvii.  14. 

28.  Lord  God  of  the  spirits  of  the  prophets,  Rev.  xxii.  6. 

29.  Lord  and  God,  xx.  28. 

30.  The  Logos,  (or  Word),  i.  iter,  18,  1  John  v.  7  (?)• 

31.  The  Word  of  God,  Rev.  xix.  13. 

32.  The  Word  of  life,  1  John  i.  1. 

33.  Holy  One,  1  John  ii.  20  (?). 

34.  The  holy,  the  true,  who  has  the  key  of  David  et  cet.  Rev.  iii.  7. 

35.  Rabbi,  i.  38,  49,  iii.  2,  vi.  25,  ix.  2,  xi.  8. 

36.  Rabboni,  xx.  16. 

37.  Master  (didaskalos) ,  8  times. 

38.  Master,  or  Lord  (dcspotcs) ,  Rev.  vi.  10. 

39.  Sir  ( kurios ),  17  times 

40.  A  prophet,  vi.  14,  ix.  17. 

41.  The  prophet,  vii.  40. 

42.  The  door,  x.  9. 

43.  The  door  of  the  sheep,  x.  7. 

44.  The  vine,  xv.  5. 

45.  The  true  vine,  xv.  1. 

46.  The  bread  of  life,  vi.  35. 

47.  The  light,  xii.  46. 

48.  The  light  of  the  world,  viii.  12,  ix.  5. 

49.  The  comforter,  xiv.  16. 

50.  Messias,  i.  42,  iv.  25. 

51.  King,  xii.  15. 

52.  King  of  Israel,  i.  49,  xii.  13. 

53.  King  of  the  Jews,  xviii.  39,  xix.  3,  19,  21. 

54.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  king  of  the  Jews,  xix.  19. 

55.  King  of  saints,  Rev.  xv.  3. 
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56.  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  Rev.  xix.  16. 

57.  Saviour  of  the  world,  iv.  42. 

58.  The  good  shepherd,  x.  11,  14. 

59.  The  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness,  the  beginning  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  God,  Rev.  iii.  14. 

60.  Alpha  and  Omega,  Rev.  i.  8,  11,  xxi.  6,  xxii.  13. 

61.  The  beginning  and  the  end.  Rev.  xxi.  6. 

62.  The  first  and  the  last,  Rev.  i.  17. 

63.  The  living  One,  Rev.  i.  18. 

64.  The  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  root  of  David,  Rev.  v.  5. 

65.  The  root  and  offspring  of  David,  the  bright  and  morning  star, 
Rev.  xxii.  16. 

66.  Faithful  and  true,  Rev.  xix.  11. 

E.  NAMES  AND  TITLE  IN  PAULAS  WRITINGS 

1.  Son  (i.e.,  of  God),  Rom.  v.  10,  viii.  3,  29,  32;  I  Cor.  xv.  28,  Gal.  1.  16, 
iv.  4;  I  Thes.  i.  10;  Acts.  xiii.  33  cit. 

2.  Son  of  God,  Rom.  i.  4;  Gal.  ii.  20;  Eph.  iv.  13. 

3.  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  2  Cor.  i.  19. 

4.  His  (God’s)  son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Rom.  i.  3 ;  1  Cor.  i.  9. 

5.  Jesus,  Rom.  iii.  26,  viii.  11 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  sbis;  2  Cor.  iv.  10,  11  bis,  xi.  4; 
Eph.  iv.  21 ;  Phil.  ii.  10;  1  Thes.  i.  10,  iv.  14 bis;  Acts.  xiii.  33,  xvi.  32, 
xxvi.  1,  15,  xxviii.  23. 

6.  (God’s)  dear  son,  Col.  i.  13. 

7.  Christ,  Romans,  35  times ;  1  Cor.  47 ;  2  'Cor.,  38 ;  Gal.,  25 ;  Eph,,  28 ; 
Phil.  18 ;  Col.  19;  1  Thes.,  3;  2  Thes.,  2;  1  Tim.,  2;  2  Tim.,  /;  Phile¬ 
mon,  2;  Acts  (in  Paul’s  speeches),  3. 

8.  'Christ  Jesus,  Rom.  iii.  24,  viii.  1,  2,  xv.  5,  xvi.  3;  Gal.  ii.  4,  iii.  26,  28,  iv. 
14,  vi.  15;  Eph.  i.  1,  ii.  6,  7,  10,  13,  iii.  21 ;  Phil,  i,  1,  ii.  5,  iii.  3,  12,  14, 
iv.  7,  19,  21 ;  Col.  i.  4,  28;  1  Thes.  ii.  14,  v.  18;  1  Tim.  i.  14,  15,  iii.  13, 
vi.  13 ;  2  Tim.  i.  1.  9,  13,  ii.  2,  10,  iii.  12,  15 ;  Philemon  i.  6,  9. 

9.  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord,  Rom.  viii.  39 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  31 ;  11  Cor.  iv.  5  ( ?)  ; 
Eph.  iii.  11 ;  Phil.  iii.  8;  Col.  ii.  6;  1  Tim.  i.  12;  2  Tim.  i.  2. 

10.  Christ  who  is  over  all,  blessed  for  ever,  Rom.  ix.  5. 

11.  Jesus  Christ,  Rom.,  13  times;  1  Cor.,  2;  2  Cor.,  4;  Gal.,  8;  Eph.,  5; 
Phil.,  7;  Col.,  1;  1  Tim.,  3;  2  Tim.,  3;  Ti.,  /;  Philemon,  9;  Acts  xvi. 
18. 

12.  Jesus  Christ,  Lord,  Rom.  iv.  24;  1  Cor.  i.  2,  9,  ix.  1 ;  1  Tim.  i.  2. 

13.  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  Titus  iii.  6. 

14.  Lord,  Rom.  14  times  1  Cor.  43;  2  Cor.  21;  Gal.  19;  Eph.  17 ;  Phil.  9; 
Col.  9;  1  Thes.  12;  2  Thes.  9;  1  Tim.  14;  2  Tim.  14;  Philemon  16, 
20 bis  (?)  ;  Acts  xiii.  10,  11,  xvi.  32,  xx.  19,  xxii.  10,  16. 

15.  Lord  Jesus,  Rom.  x.  9,  xiv.  14,  xvi.  18;  1  Cor.  v.  4 bis,  5  (?),  vi.  11 
(?),  xi.  23;  2  Cor.  i.  14,  iv.  10,  14;  Gal.  vi.  17;  Eph.  i.  15;  Phil.  ii.  19; 
Col.  iii.  17;  1  Thes.  ii.  15,  iv.  1,  2;  2  Thes.  i.  7;  Philemon  5;  Acts  xx. 
24>  35- 

16.  Lord  Christ,  Rom.  xvi.  18  (?)  ;  Col.  iii.  24. 

17.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Rom.  9  times;  1  Cor.  12;  2  Cor.  5;  Gal.  3;  Eph.  7; 
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Phil.  2\  Col.  2;  1  Thes.  9;  2  Thes.  11;  1  Tim.  4;  2  Tim.  2;  Philemon 
2\  Acts  xvi.  31,  xx.  21,  xxi.  13,  xxviii.  31. 

18.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Saviour,  Titus  i.  4. 

19.  Lord  of  glory,  1  Cor.  ii.  8. 

20.  Lord  of  peace,  2  Thes.  iii.  16. 

21.  Master  ( kurios ),  Eph.  vi.  9,  Col.  iv.  1. 

22.  Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  2  Tim.  i.  10. 

23.  Saviour,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Phil.  iii.  20. 

24.  Jesus  our  deliverer,  1  Thes.  i.  10. 

25.  The  man,  Acts.  xvii.  31. 

26.  This  man,  Acts  xiii.  38. 

27.  The  second  man,  the  Lord  from  heaven,  I  Cor.  xv.  45. 

28.  The  man  Christ  Jesus,  1  Tim.  ii.  5. 

29.  God  (?)  manifest  in  the  flesh,  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 

30.  Great  God  and  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  Titus  ii.  13. 

31.  Holy  One,  Acts  xiii.  35. 

32.  Just  one,  Acts  xxii.  14. 

33.  God,  Acts  xx.  28. 

34.  Jesus,  the  Nazarene,  Acts  xxii.  8,  xxvi.  9. 

35.  The  light  of  rhe  gentiles,  Acts  xiii.  47. 

36.  The  seed  of  Abraham,  Gal.  iii.  16. 

F.  NAMES  AND  TITLES  IN  HEBREWS 

1.  Son,  i.  2,  sbis,  8,  ii.  6,  v.  5,  8,  vii.  28. 

2.  Son  of  God,  vi.  6,  vii.  3,  x.  29. 

3.  Jesus,  the  son  of  God,  iv.  14. 

4.  Only  begotten,  xi.  7. 

5.  Jesus,  ii.  9,  vi.  20,  vii.  22,  x.  19,  xii.  2,  24,  28,  xiii.  12. 

6.  Christ,  iii.  6,  14,  v.  5,  vi.  1,  ix.  II,  14,  24,  28,  xi.  26. 

7.  Lord,  ii.  3,  vii.  14. 

8.  Jesus  Christ,  x.  10,  xiii.  8,  21. 

9.  Lord  Jesus,  xiii.  20. 

10.  Priest,  vii.  17,  21. 

11.  High  Priest,  x.  21. 

12.  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  profession  Christ  Jesus,  iii.  1. 

13.  Great  High  Priest,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  iii.  14. 

14.  Mediator,  viii.  6,  ix.  15. 

15.  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  xii.  2. 

16.  Forerunner,  vi.  20. 

17.  Captain  of  salvation,  ii.  10. 

18.  He  that  shall  come,  x.  37. 

19.  Author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  x.  2. 

20.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  xiii.  20. 

G.  NAMES  AND  TITLES  IN  JAMES 

1.  Lord,  IO  times. 

2.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  i.  1,  ii.  1. 

3.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  ii.  1. 
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H.  NAMES  AND  TITLES  IN  JUDE 

1.  Jesus  Christ,  i  2bis. 

2.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  17,  21. 

3.  Lord,  5,  9,  14  (?). 

4.  Our  only  Lord  and  Master  ( despoten  kai  kurion )  Jesus  Christ,  4. 

I.  NAMES  AND  TITLES  IN  STEPHEN’S  SPEECH 

1.  Son  of  man,  Acts  vii.  56. 

2.  Lord,  vii.  60. 

3.  Lord  Jesus,  vii.  59. 

4.  A  prophet,  vii.  37. 

5.  Just  One,  vii.  52. 

V.  The  Titles  of  the  Messiah  in  Daniel 

1.  The  Messiah,  ix.  26. 

2.  Messiah  prince  ( nagid ),  ix.  25. 

3.  The  prince  of  princes,  viii.  25. 

4.  The  stone,  ii.  34,  35. 

5.  One  like  a  son  of  gods,  iii.  25. 

6.  One  like  a  son  of  man,  vii.  13. 

Our  conclusions  based  on  the  Testimony  regarding  the 
Messiah  are : 

a.  It  cannot  be  argued  from  the  titles  of  the  Messiah  that 
Daniel  was  written  in  the  second  century  B.C. ;  for  the  titles 
given  in  Daniel  are  not  significant  of  that  period  of  time,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  evidence  collected  from  the  above  lists. 

( 1 )  Messiah,  as  a  title  of  the  expected  redeemer  of  Israel, 
occurs  already  in  Ps.  ii.,  which  Dr.  Driver31  admits  to  be  pre¬ 
sumably  pre-exilic.  Then,  outside  of  Dan.  ix.  26,  it  does  not 
occur  again  till  in  the  Second  Section  of  Enoch  (xlviii.  10), 
lii.  4,  and  the  Pss.  of  Solomon  (xvii.  6,  xviii.  6,  8),  both  from 
the  first  century  B.C.  In  the  later  literature,  outside  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  found  in  the  Odes  of  Solomon,  Fourth  Ezra, 
the  Vision  of  Isaiah,  the  Testament  of  Hezekiah,  the  Zado- 
kite  Fragments,  Josephus,  and  Tacibus,  mostly  written  un¬ 
der  Christian  influences;  and  in  the  Targums  and  Talmud. 

(2)  Messiah  the  Prince  is  found  only  in  Daniel  ix.  25,  and 
hence,  cannot  be  indicative  of  date.  Besides,  the  term  nagid 
used  by  Daniel  for  prince,  is  found  besides  as  a  title  of  the 
Messiah  only  in  Is.  lv.  4. 

(3)  The  title  “Prince  of  princes”  occurs  nowhere  else  as  a 


31  LOT,  p.  385. 
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designation  of  the  Messiah,  not  even  in  the  New  Testament; 
though  sar,  the  word  used  in  Dan.  viii.  25  for  prince,  is  found 
in  Is.  ix.  6  in  the  phrase  “the  prince  of  peace.” 

(4)  The  title  “stone”  of  Dan.  ii.  34,  43,  is  used  besides  in 
the  Old  Testament  only  in  Is.  xxviii.  16  and  Ps.  cxviii.  22, 
and  the  phrase  “rock  of  ages”  only  in  Is.  xxvi.  4.  In  the  New 
Testament,  this  stone  is  used  of  Christ  in  Mat.  xxi.  42,  Mark 
xii.  10,  1  Pet.  ii.  6,  7;  also,  in  Barnabas  vi.  4. 

(5)  The  phrase  “one  who  is  like  a  son  of  gods”  occurs  in 
Dan.  iii.  25  alone.  “Sons  of  God”32  is  used  in  Gen.  vi.  2  to 
denote  the  angels.  If  the  word  bar33  in  Ps.  ii.  12  means  son, 
it  must  mean  the  son  of  God  and  designate  the  Messiah  of 
verse  2.  The  phrase  is  not  met  with  again  till  in  Enoch  cv.  2, 
according  to  Charles  “a  passage  of  uncertain  date  and  ori¬ 
gin.”34 

(6)  Whatever  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  phrase  “son 
of  man,”  it  is  used  outside  of  Daniel  as  a  title  of  the  Messiah 
only  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Fifth  Section  of  Enoch 
(which  was  probably  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  first 
century  B.C.)  in  the  Traditions  of  Matthias  (once),  in 
Justin  twice,  in  Ignatius  once,  and  in  Celsus  once.  “The  like¬ 
ness  of  a  man”  in  4  Ezra  xiii.  3  probably  refers  to  the  same 
person.  We  have  no  right,  therefore,  to  presume  that  Daniel 
cannot  have  been  written  before  200  B.  C.  because  the  de¬ 
signations  of  the  Messiah  found  in  it  are  absent  from  the 
post-captivity  literature  composed  before  that  date,  unless 
we  are  prepared,  also,  to  maintain  that  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah,  are  later  than  200  B.C.  For  Isaiah’s 

32  In  the  later  literature  outside  the  New  Testament,  the  phrase  occurs 
only  in  the  Vision  of  Isaiah  ix.  14,  16  and  in  Fourth  Ezra  xiii.  32,  37. 
If  the  plural  here  means  God,  it  is  the  only  example  of  the  plural  of 
majesty  found  in  Aramaic.  Since  it  is  Nebuchadnezzar  who  employs  the 
phrase,  he  probably  meant  by  it  a  godlike  person. 

33  The  occurrence  of  the  word  bar  on  a  lately  discovered  Phenician 
document  from  about  850  B.C.  does  away  with  any  supposed  necessity 
for  ascribing  the  use  of  bar  to  Aramaic  influence. 

34  The  one  hundred  and  fifth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  follows 
the  so-called  Fifth  Section  of  Enoch  and  constitutes  a  sort  of  appendix 
to  the  whole  book.  It  will  probably  have  been  written,  therefore,  not  ear¬ 
lier  than  about  50  B.C. 
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designations  “stone,”  “rock  of  ages,”  “prince”  both  nagid 
and  sar),  “prince  of  peace,”  “servant,”  and  “righteous  ser¬ 
vant”  are  all  absent  from  the  literature  from  500  to  200  B.C. ; 
so  also,  are  Jeremiah’s  designations  “David  the  king,” 
“branch,”  “righteous  branch,”  and  “branch  of  righteous¬ 
ness,”  and  the  “king”  and  “shepherd”  of  Zechariah  and  Eze¬ 
kiel.  So  that,  it  is  evident  that,  if  this  method  of  reasoning 
from  the  silence  of  one  document  as  to  doctrines  taught  in 
another  is  valid,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah, 
must  also  be  later  than  200  B.C. 

b.  No  argument  for  the  late  date  of  Daniel  can  be  made 
from  the  use  of  its  designations  of  the  Messiah  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  written  after  200  B.C.,  that  will  not  for  the  same  reason 
make  a  stronger  argument  for  putting  the  composition  of 
Isaiah  and  Zechariah  after  200  B.C.  For  Isaiah’s  designations, 
“the  elect  one,”  “a  child,”  “servant,”  and  Zechariah’s  de¬ 
signations,  “king”  and  “one  that  was  pierced”  are  found  in 
the  literature  from  200  B.C.  to  135  A.D. ;  whereas,  no  de¬ 
signation  peculiar  to  Daniel,  except  possibly  the  phrase  “son 
of  man,”  occurs  in  this  period.  “Son  of  God”  may  just  as 
well  come  from  Ps.  ii.  12,  or  Is.  ix.  6,  as  from  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar’s  phrase  “one  like  a  son  of  gods”  in  Dan.  iii.  25.  Messiah 
may  be  due  to  Ps.  ii.  2,  as  well  as  to  Dan.  ix.  26.  “The  stone” 
is  derived  from  Isa.  xxviii.  16,  or  Ps.  cxviii.  22,  rather  than 
from  Dan.  ii.  34,  35. 

c.  As  to  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  it  is  said  in  Daniel 
that  he  would  be  an  anointed  leader,  a  prince  of  princes,  and 
that  he  would  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself.  The  idea  of  the 
anointed  leader  is  found  in  the  Second  Psalm’s  anointed 
king.  He  is  called  a  leader  (nagid)  in  Isa.  lv.  4  and  with  the 
synonym  nasi’  in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  24.  The  phrase  nearest  to 
“prince  of  princes”  is  found  in  the  prince  of  peace  of  Isa.  ix. 
6,  sar  being  used  for  prince  in  both  phrases.  The  idea  that  the 
Messiah  should  suffer,  involved  in  the  cutting  off  of  ix.  26, 
is  expressed  most  fully  in  Isa.  liii.  and  in  Ps.  xxii,  both  placed 
by  the  critics  during,  or  a  little  after,  the  captivity.30 


35  LOT,  p.  245,  386. 
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The  only  one  of  Daniel's  characteristics  of  the  Messiah 
that  is  found  in  the  literature  of  the  second  century  is 
“prince,”  which  occurs  in  Jubilees  xxxi.  18.  Since  Jubilees, 
even  if  written  originally  in  Hebrew,  is  now  known  only  in 
a  translation,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  its  word 
prince  stands  for  one  of  the  words  for  prince  used  in  Daniel, 
or  whether  it  represents  some  other  word,  such  as  the  nasi’ 
of  Ezekiel.  The  only  one  of  the  characteristics  found  in  the 
literature  of  the  first  century  B.C.  is  “anointed,”  appearing 
in  Enoch  lii.  4.  It  thus  appears  that  the  usage  of  Daniel  agrees 
with  that  of  captivity  rather  than  of  Maccabean  times,  even 
if  we  accept  the  dates  assigned  by  the  critics  to  Isaiah  and  the 
Psalms. 

d.  As  to  the  functions  of  the  Messiah,  Daniel  states  sim¬ 
ply  that  his  dominion  shall  be  everlasting  and  that  all  nations 
shall  serve  him.  In  order  to  show  that  these  ideas  with  regard 
to  the  length  and  extent  of  the  dominion  of  the  Messiah  were 
held  by  the  people  of  Israel  before,  or  about  the  sixth  centu¬ 
ry  B.C.,  I  shall  cite  first  what  Daniel  says  and  next,  what  we 
find  in  other  early  works. 

(1)  In  Dan.  vii.  14,  we  read  that  there  was  given  to  him 
who  was  like  a  son  of  man  dominion  and  glory  and  a  king¬ 
dom  that  all  peoples,  nations,  and  languages  shall  serve  him : 
his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion  which  shall  not  pass 
away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed. 

(2)  In  Isa.  ix.  6,  7, 36  it  is  said  of  the  prince  of  peace  that 
“of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be 
no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom  to 
order  it,  and  to  establish  it,  with  judgment  and  with  justice 
from  henceforth  even  for  evermore.” 

(3)  In  Ps.  lxxii.,  which  Dr.  Driver  says  to  be  presumably 
preexilic,37  it  is  said  in  vs.  1 1  that  all  kings  shall  fall  down 
before  the  king  whom  Solomon  typified;  and  in  vs.  17,  that 
his  name  should  endure  forever,  and  all  nations  shall  call  him 
blessed. 

36  Dating  according  to  LOT  from  735~734  B.C. 

3-  LOT,  p.  385- 
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The  two  points  of  everlastingness  and  universality  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  are  thus  shown  to  have  been  taught 
long  before  the  time  of  Cyrus. 

Conclusions 

From  the  above  testimony  and  discussions  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  four  subjects  to  which  Dr.  Driver  appeals  as  evidence 
of  the  late  date  of  Daniel  are  all  mentioned  in  Isaiah  as  well  as 
in  Daniel,  that  three  of  them  are  mentioned  in  Zechariah,  and 
that  not  more  than  one,  or  at  most  two  of  them,  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  that  vast  mass  of  canonical  literature  which  the 
critics  assign  to  post-captivity  times.  That  some  works  writ¬ 
ten  between  500  and  200  B.C.  do  not  refer  to  any  one  of  these 
four  subjects,  no  more  proves  that  Daniel  did  not  exist,  or 
was  not  known,  than  it  proves  that  Isaiah  and  Zechariah  did 
not  exist,  or  were  unknown  to  the  authors  of  these  works. 
Many  books  written  after  150  B.C.  do  not  show  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  of  these  doctrines.  This  does  not  prove  that 
Isaiah,  Daniel  and  Zechariah  were  not  known  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  The  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah,  the  Ezra-Apocalypse, 
and  the  Ezra-piece,  are  silent  as  to  all  but  one  of  these  doc¬ 
trines.  This  does  not  prove  that  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  Zecha¬ 
riah,  were  not  composed  until  after  135  A.D. 

In  short,  this  argument  from  silence  has  been  much  over¬ 
emphasized  by  the  critics;  and  besides,  it  proves  too  much. 

That  more  indications  of  the  existence  of  Daniel  are  not 
found  in  post-captivity  writers  may  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  sealed  book,  or  that  the  Palestinian  writ¬ 
ers  were  not  acquainted  with  a  work  that  had  been  composed 
at  Babylon,  or  that  they  had  not  yet  admitted  its  canonicity, 
or  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  subjects  of  which  they  were 
treating  gave  no  opportunity  of  expressing  their  views  on 
these  doctrines;  just  as,  for  similar  reasons,  many  writers 
after  150  B.C.,  have  failed  to  mention  either  him,  or  his  doc¬ 
trines. 

Having  seen  that  the  doctrines  of  Daniel  agree  more  near¬ 
ly  with  those  of  Isaiah  and  Zechariah  than  with  those  of  any 
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other  books  of  the  Israelites  up  to  135  A.D.,  let  us,  before 
closing  this  chapter,  and  by  way  of  summarizing  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  early  date,  give  in  short  compass  the  results 
gathered  from  all  of  our  investigations.  The  critics  in  their 
attack  on  Daniel  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  history,  literature, 
language,  and  doctrine.  We  have  shown  in  volume  one,  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  denying  the  historical  state¬ 
ments  of  Daniel.  Belshazzar  was  certainly  in  some  sense  a 
king  of  Babylon;  and  Darius  the  Mede  may  have  been  a  sub¬ 
king  under  Cyrus.  In  the  article  on  Apocalypses  and  the  Book 
of  Daniel 38  we  have  seen  that  the  literary  forms  of  Daniel 
were  known  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  and  that  these  forms 
differ  from  those  found  in  Enoch.  In  an  article  in  the  Bib¬ 
lical  and  Theological  Studies  by  the  Faculty  of  Princeton 
Seminary  I  showed  that  the  foreign  words  in  Daniel,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Persian,  support  the  traditional  view  that  Daniel 
was  written  in  the  Persian  period,  which  produced,  also, 
the  books  of  Zechariah,  Haggai,  Esther,  Chronicles,  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah;  for  these  books  are  characterized  by  Per¬ 
sian  words  and  no  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are. 
Not  one  of  the  numerous  psalms  assigned  by  the  critics 
to  the  post-captivity  period  has  a  single  Persian  word,  nor 
has  Ecclesiasticus,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Songs, S8a  Jonah, 
Joel,  Nahum,  the  so-called  Priestly  Document  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  nor  any  of  the  parts  of  Isaiah,  Hosea,  Amos, 
Proverbs,  nor  any  other  possible  excerpts  from  any  other 
Old  Testament  composition.  In  short,  Persian  words  oc¬ 
cur  where  one  would  expect  them  to  occur, — in  works  from 
Persian  times — and  Daniel  is  one  of  these  works.  Nor,  as 
we  shall  show  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  if  Daniel  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  second  centun*  B.C.,  is  it  easy  to  account  for  the 
absence  in  it  of  any  mention  of  elephants  and  phalanxes,  the 
main  strength  of  the  Grecian  army  of  the  Seleucids. 

Taken,  therefore,  either  separately,  or  collectively,  the 


38  In  vol.  XIX,  p.  529  of  this  Review. 

380  The  so-called  Persian  words  in  the  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of 
Songs  are  more  probably  Hittite. 
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form,  language,  and  contents,  of  Daniel  point  to  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  rather  than  to  the  second,  as  the  time  of  its 
composition.  The  only  grounds  left  for  impugning  the  his¬ 
toricity  of  the  book  of  Daniel  are  the  character  of  the  mira¬ 
cles  and  predictions  recorded  in  it.  On  these  grounds  alone, 
no  Christian,  or  Theist,  can  logically  or  consistently  reject 
the  evidence  in  its  favor. 

It  is  assumed  by  the  critics  that,  had  the  book  of  Daniel 
been  written  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  the  biblical  literature 
written  after  that  time  would  show  larger  traces  of  its  in¬ 
fluence,  than  it  does  show. 

This  assumption  has  been  partly  answered  in  the  discussion 
of  the  second  assumption.  It  may  be  said  further,  that  the 
book  of  Daniel  was  composed  at  Babylon;  and,  hence,  may 
not  have  been  known  in  Palestine  until  after  the  other  books 
were  written.  It  was  sealed.  This  implies  that  it  was  inscribed 
on  clay  tablets.  These  tablets  may  not  have  been  unsealed  until 
long  after  Daniel  was  dead.  They  may  even  have  been  written 
in  Babylonian  cuneiform,  and  perhaps  even  in  the  Babylonian 
language.39 

Besides,  the  book  of  Daniel  was  not  meant  so  much  for  im¬ 
mediate  effect  as  for  the  time  of  the  end.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would  have  been  safe,  or  prudent,  to  have  pub¬ 
lished  it — full,  as  it  is,  of  predictions  of  the  fall  of  Babylon 
and  Persia — while  the  threatened  world-powers  were  still 
flourishing.  When  the  Maccabean  heroes  had  smashed  the 
power  of  the  last  of  these,  and  when  the  star  of  Judah  was 
once  more  in  the  ascendent,  its  contents  could  be  revealed 
without  endangering  the  people  of  Israel.  The  record  of  the 
constancy  of  Daniel  and  his  three  companions,  and  of  their 
extraordinary  deliverance  from  their  oppressors,  and  espe¬ 
cially,  the  marvellous  and  exact  fulfillment  of  the  predictions 
contained  in  the  book,  would  then  serve  to  arm  the  despond¬ 
ent  nation  against  the  sea  of  troubles  that  seemed  about  to 
overwhelm  it.  The  broad  view  which  Daniel  held  of  the  pur- 

39  The  discussion  of  the  original  script  and  language  of  Daniel  cannot 
be  entered  upon  at  present,  but  must  be  reserved  for  another  time. 
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poses  of  God,  that  he  unfolds  for  us  in  his  vast  panorama  of 
world-history — relegating  the  Jews  to  their  proper  place  in 
the  movements  of  the  current  of  human  progress — would 
naturally  make  his  book  unpopular  among  a  people,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  among  leaders  like  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miah,  who  were  intensely  narrow  and  nationalistic  in  their 
conception  of  God’s  mercy  and  of  the  extent  and  ultimate 
purpose  of  his  call  of  Israel  and  of  his  government  of  the 
nations. 

But,  even  granting  that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  published 
about  535  B.C.,  the  above  assumption  cannot  be  admitted, 
whether  we  accept  the  conservative  or  radical  view  of  the 
dates  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

For,  first,  according  to  the  opinion  of  both  conservative 
and  radical  scholars,  Haggai,  Esther,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
Chronicles,  and  the  first  part  of  Zechariah,  were  composed 
after  the  return  from  captivity.  Haggai,  having  been  written 
about  520  B.C.,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  show  many  traces 
of  Daniel’s  influence.  It  has  only  thirty-eight  verses,  and  the 
subject  of  his  prophesy  is  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  Mere 
silence,  therefore,  about  the  matters  treated  of  in  Daniel 
proves  nothing  as  to  what  Haggai’s  views  on  these  matters 
may  have  been. 

Zechariah,  both  in  form  and  subject-matter,  shows  more 
likeness  to  the  book  of  Daniel  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
work  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Esther  presents  few  traces  of  any  earlier  literature,  and 
as  the  events  narrated  by  its  writer  have  no  connection,  his¬ 
torically  or  doctrinally,  with  the  events  and  teachings  of 
Daniel,  it  is  hard  to  see  that  they  are  of  such  a  character  as 
that  traces  of  Daniel  should  certainly  be  found  in  them. 

Malachi  exhibits  as  many  possible  traces  of  Daniel  as  it 
does  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  other  prophetic 
works. 

Chronicles  purports  to  give  the  history  of  Israel  down  to 
•.the  captivity  alone.  It  would  be  an  evident  anachronism  for 
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its  writer  to  have  shown  traces  of  the  influence  of  a  book 
written  fifty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  largely  personal  memoirs,  gene¬ 
alogies,  and  narratives  concerning  the  building  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  Law.  They  show 
slight  traces  of  any  of  the  prophets  and  none  of  most  of 
them;  why  then  should  we  expect  to  find  large  traces  of 
Daniel  in  them?  None  but  a  critic’s  eye  “in  a  fine  frenzy  roll¬ 
ing”  could  have  expected  to  trace  the  marks  of  Daniel’s  teach¬ 
ings  on  the  great  things  of  the  kingdom  amid  the  intricacies 
of  the  laws  on  intermarriage  with  heathen  wives,  amid  the 
descriptions  of  the  building  of  the  wall,  among  the  special 
injunctions  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  or  even  in  the 
account  of  the  keeping  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  and  of  the 
renewal  of  the  covenant.  The  prayer  of  Nehemiah,  recorded 
in  chapter  nine  of  the  book  named  after  him,  certainly  has 
some  resemblances  to  chapter  nine  of  Daniel ;  but  in  the  chap¬ 
ters  themselves  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  which  of  them 
copied  from  the  other. 

As  to  the  various  books  and  parts  of  books  that  the  critics 
assigned  to  the  period  from  535  to  165  B.C.,  such  as  Joel, 
Jonah,  the  Priestly  Narrative,  Isaiah  xxiv-xxviii,  the  Song 
of  Songs,  etc.,  it  may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  here,  as 
frequently,  the  critics  are  resorting  to  the  fallacy  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  prove  one  assumption  by  another  equally  inadmissible. 
For,  we  do  not  admit  that  it  has  been  proven,  nor  that  it  can 
be  proven,  that  these  assumedly  post-captivity  productions 
were  really  so.  But,  even  granting  that  some  of  these  works 
were  written  in  post-captivity  times,  what  reason  have  we 
for  expecting  that  they  must  in  that  case  have  exhibited  large 
traces  of  the  influence  of  Daniel?  Take  Jonah,  for  example. 
Suppose  its  author  had  been  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
Daniel  and  his  three  companions,  how  can  he  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  his  acquaintanceship  in  a  narrative  about  his 
mission  to  Nineveh,  or  in  his  description  of  his  experiences 
in  the  belly  of  the  fish,  or  under  the  shadow  of  the  gourd? 
The  same  is  true  of  Ruth  and  of  the  Song  of  Songs.  Only  a 
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perverted  imagination  and  a  literary  acumen  possessed  only 
by  “all  eminent  scholars”  would  have  looked  for  traces  of  the 
fiery  furnace  and  the  lions’  den  in  the  field  of  Boaz  or  the 
paradise  of  Solomon. 

It  cannot  be  denied  by  the  critics  who  date  Isa.  xxiv-xxviii 
about  400  B.C.  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  taught  in 
xxvi.  19  may  have  been  derived  from  Daniel  xii.  2,  provided 
the  latter  was  written  in  the  sixth  century  B.C. 

The  critics  assert  that  most  of  the  psalms  were  written  in 
post-captivity  times.  It  is,  indeed,  surprising  that  so  little  is 
said  in  them  about  these  four  doctrines  which  are  character¬ 
istic  of  Daniel;  but  is  it  not  even  more  surprising  that  still 
less  is  said  about  them  in  the  fifty-seven  psalms  which  are 
assigned  by  these  same  critics  to  Maccabean  times?  Does  it 
not  seem  as  if  there  were  a  conflict  here  between  the  literary 
critics’  doctrine  of  the  Zeitgeist,  or  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
that  of  the  traceability  of  the  influence  of  ideas  in  successive 
stages  of  literary  development?  If  the  Zeitgeist  theory  be  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  in  order  to  put  Daniel  and  Enoch  in  the  same  age, 
how  about  these  fifty-seven  psalms;  and  how  about  Eccle¬ 
siastes,  Ecclesiasticus,  Jubilees,  Judith,  Wisdom,  and  First 
Maccabees,  most  of  which  make  no  reference  to  any  of  the 
doctrines  characteristic  of  Daniel?  If  large  traces  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  document  of  a  pre-existent  period  must  be  found  in 
all  succeeding  literature  of  the  same  people,  how  comes  it 
that  the  great  work  of  Isaiah  (except  the  historic  part  occur¬ 
ring  in  chapters  xxxvi-xxxix)  is  never  referred  to  during 
all  the  period  from  700  to  200  B.C.,  nor  Ezekiel  from  550  to 
200  B.C.  ?  Further,  if  Daniel  were  written  in  164  B.C.,  why 
is  there  no  trace  of  his  influence  on  a  large  part  of  the  Jewish 
literature  that  was  composed  after  that  time? 

Of  course,  the  obvious  and  only  sensible  answer  to  this 
last  question  is,  that  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of 
Daniel  upon  First  Maccabees,  the  Zadokite  Fragments,  and 
other  works,  can  only  be  expected  to  be  found,  where  and 
when  the  author  of  the  later  works  were  treating  of  the  same 
subjects  as  those  about  which  Daniel  writes.  So  also,  we  have 
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the  right  to  presume  that  the  sensible  way  of  accounting  for 
the  absence  of  large  traces  of  the  influence  of  Daniel  upon 
Haggai,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the  authors  of  other  post-cap¬ 
tivity  woflks,  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  treated 
of  different  subjects  from  those  of  which  Daniel  speaks. 
Galen,  writing  about  medicine,  can  not  be  dated  by  the  traces 
of  the  Roman  laws  and  jurisprudence  that  might  possibly  be 
looked  for  in  his  works.  The  code  of  Justinian  would  not  be 
expected  to  say  much  about  medicine.  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 
Chronicles,  are  long  on  genealogies  and  short  on  angels  and 
the  resurrection.  Daniel  is  short  on  genealogies  and  long  on 
angels  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Messiah,  the  resurrection, 
and  the  judgment.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of 
thistles? 

While,  on  account  of  the  reasons  just  given,  I  think  that 
we  should  not  expect  to  find  traces  of  the  ideas  of  Daniel  in 
such  works  as  Haggai,  Esther,  and  Ezra,  I  cannot  see  how 
there  should  be  so  few  traces  of  these  ideas  in  the  Psalms,  if, 
as  the  critics  assert,  nearly  all  of  them  were  composed  for 
the  service  of  the  second  temple,  and  more  than  fifty  of  them 
in  Maccabean  times.  For  example,  is  it  not  remarkable  that 
angels  are  so  seldom  mentioned  in  the  psalms,  and  that 
neither  Gabriel,  nor  Michael,  is  named?  Why  do  so  few  of 
these  numerous  poems  refer  to  the  Messiah,  and  why  is  the 
glorious  and  comforting  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  scarcely 
hinted  at?  The  theories  of  Zeitgeist  and  of  traces  of  influence 
must  not  be  used  by  the  critics  only  when  they  seem  to  sup¬ 
port  their  assumptions.  In  the  case  of  the  psalms,  the  theories 
are  both  dead  against  the  critics. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  same  measure  of  influence  on  post- 
captivity  literature  would  be  expected  from  Daniel,  as  from 
other  early  books,  especially  such  as  from  Deuteronomy, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Deutero-Isaiah. 

This  assumption  expresses  the  opinion  and  expectation  of 
Prof.  Cornill,  its  author;  but  we  doubt,  if  many  other  critics 
will  agree  with  him.  It  gives  too  much  honor  and  relative 
importance  to  Daniel  in  comparison  with  these  four  great 
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masterpieces  of  Hebrew  literature.  Since  Prof.  Cornill  gives 
no  reasons  for  his  expectation,  it  becomes  incumbent  upon  us 
to  state  both  sides  of  the  questions  raised  by  his  assertion. 

Suppose  we  admit  that  these  four  great  books  exerted  a 
larger  measure  of  influence  upon  post-captivity  literature 
than  Daniel  did,  why  should  they  not  have  done  so?  They 
are  larger  works.  They  are  earlier  works.  They  were  ascribed 
to  four  of  the  greatest  and  most  conspicuous  of  the  prophets. 
Deuteronomy  was  universally  ascribed  to  their  accredited 
lawgiver,  the  supposed  founder  of  their  nation.  Deutero- 
Isaiah  was  accepted  as  a  production  of  the  most  prominent 
and  influential  of  the  prophet-counsellors  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  and  certainly  possessed  all  the  brilliancy  and  convinc¬ 
ingness  of  his  ‘'genuine”  works.  Jeremiah  stood  in  a  unique 
relationship  to  the  Jews  of  the  captivity,  as  the  one  who  had 
predicted  its  beginning  and  its  end;  and  had  thus  demon¬ 
strated  that  he  was  truly  a  prophet  of  God  in  a  distinguished 
degree.  Ezekiel  was  himself  one  of  the  captives  and  lived  and 
prophesied  among  his  fellow  exiles;  and  if  the  radical  view 
of  the  origin  of  the  Priestly-code  be  correct,  he  was  the  orig¬ 
inator  of  many  of  its  peculiar  ordinances. 

Besides,  all  these  works  are  distinctively  nationalistic. 
They  are  specifically  addressed  to  the  Israelites  and  speak  of 
the  other  nations  only  in  their  connection  with  the  children 
of  Abraham.  Whereas,  Daniel  is  a  book  full  of  the  history 
of  foreign  kings  and  their  Hebrew  subjects.  It  is  one  of  the 
least  nationalistic  and  one  of  the  most  catholic  and  world¬ 
embracing  of  all  the  Old  Testament  books.  It  supplies  not  a 
single  Haphtara,  or  reading  lesson,  to  be  read  by  the  Jews  on 
the  Sabbath  day.  It  arrived  at  its  proper  influence  only  when 
the  gospel,  as  the  means  of  salvation  for  all  the  world,  had 
been  proclaimed. 

Again,  distinctions  in  books  as  well  as  among  individuals 
are  invidious.  The  question  in  dispute  about  Daniel  is  one  of 
existence  and  not  one  of  relative  influence.  A  book  may  exist 
without  having  any  perceptible  influence,  or  any  great  num¬ 
ber  of  readers.  Some  books  only  can  be  the  best  sellers  of 
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the  year.  Some  of  Paul’s  epistles  have  exerted  tenfold  the  in¬ 
fluence  that  others  have  and  are  read  ten  times  as  much. 
Some  of  Milton’s  works  are  read  by  all  pupils  in  the  high 
schools;  others  are  read  by  all  cultivated  people;  others  are 
scarcely  read  at  all.  That  Daniel  cannot  have  existed  unless 
we  can  show  traces  of  his  having  influenced  his  contempora¬ 
ries  and  successors  as  much  as  Jeremiah  and  others  did  is 
simply  an  assertion  made  thoughtlessly,  hastily,  or  in  the  heat 
of  argument.  It  is  utterly  without  proof  and  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  proof.  It  is  unworthy  of  the  learned  man  that  made 
it.  May  the  day  soon  be  past  when  the  dictum  of  a  professor 
will  be  considered  to  outweigh  the  evidence  of  common  sense, 
analogy,  and  documents.  Homer  sometimes  nods ;  and  so  also 
does  the  most  eminent  of  scholars. 

V.  The  Approximation  of  Daniel  and  Enoch 

It  is  assumed  that  the  ideas  of  Daniel  and  those  of  the  first 
part  of  Enoch  approximate  and  that,  because  the  ideas  ap¬ 
proximate,  the  books  must  have  been  written  at  about  the 
same  time.  There  are  here  two  assertions :  first,  that  the  ideas 
approximate,  and  second,  that  this  approximation  shows  that 
the  two  works  must  have  been  composed  at  about  the  same 
time.40 

The  first  of  these  assertions  will  have  credence  only  with 
those  who  have  not  read  the  first  section  of  Enoch ;  for  both 
in  the  subjects  treated  and  in  the  manner  of  their  treatment, 
the  two  works  differ  materially.  The  First  Part  of  Enoch  is 
concerned  with  the  fall  and  punishment  of  the  angels  who 
kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  took  wives  from  the  daughters 
of  men.  It  is  a  kind  of  commentary,  or  sermon,  on  the  first 
part  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  gives  numerous 
details  about  the  fallen  sons  of  God.  It  tells  the  number  of  the 
angels  and  the  names  of  the  leaders  and  describes  the  unpar¬ 
donable  nature  of  their  sin  and  the  kind  and  place  of  their 
judgment.  It  mentions,  also,  by  name  the  seven  good  arch¬ 
angels  among  whom  appear  Michael  and  Gabriel.  These  two 


40  See  page  340  of  this  Review  for  July  1923. 
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names  are  the  only  particular  in  which  this  section  of  Enoch 
can  be  said  to  show  any  approximate  connection  with  Daniel. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  Dr.  Driver  referred  to  the 
section  of  Enoch  which  is  embraced  in  chapters  lxxxiii-xc, 
which  is  denominated  by  Prof.  Charles  as  the  Third  Section. 
This  section  contains  two  dream-visions,  the  first  on  the 
deluge,  and  the  second  on  the  history  of  the  world  from. the 
fall  of  the  angels  to  the  founding  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
Chapter  xe  gives  a  figurative  resume  of  the  history  from 
Alexander  the  Great  to  the  coming  of  the  white  bull,  which 
may  possibly  represent  the  Messiah.  In  order  that  our  read¬ 
ers  may  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  approxima¬ 
tion  of  this  chapter  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  I  shall  cite  it,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  preceding  context  (lxxxix.  68),  where  it 
begins  to  treat  of  the  period  following  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

And  the  shepherds  and  their  associates  delivered  over  those 
sheep  to  all  the  wild  beasts  to  devour  them,  and  each  one  of  them 
received  in  his  time  a  definite  number :  it  was  written  by  the  oth¬ 
ers  in  a  book  how  many  each  of  them  destroyed  of  them.  And 
each  one  slew  and  destroyed  many  more  than  was  prescribed ; 
and  I  began  to  weep  and  to  lament  on  account  of  those  sheep. 
And  thus  in  the  vision  I  saw  that  one  who  wrote,  how  he  wrote 
down  every  one  that  was  destroyed  by  those  shepherds,  day  by 
day,  and  carried  up  and  laid  down  and  showed  actually  the 
whole  book  to  the  Lord  of  the  sheep — everything  that  they  had 
done,  and  all  that  each  one  of  them  had  made  away  with,  and 
all  that  they  had  given  over  to  destruction.  And  the  book  was 
read  before  the  Lord  of  the  sheep,  and  He  took  the  book  from 
his  hand  and  read  it  and  sealed  it  and  laid  it  down. 

And  forthwith  I  saw  how  the  shepherds  pastured  for  twelve 
hours,  and  behold,  three  of  those  sheep  turned  back  and  came 
and  entered  and  began  to  build  up  all  that  had  fallen  down  of 
that  house ;  hut  the  wild  boars  tried  to  hinder  them,  but  they 
were  not  able.  And  they  began  again  to  build  as  before,  and 
they  reared  up  that  tower,  and  it  was  named  the  high  tower  and 
they  began  again  to  place  a  table  before  the  tower,  but  all  the 
bread  on  it  was  polluted  and  not  pure.  And  as  touching  all  this 
the  eyes  of  those  sheep  were  blinded  so  that  they  saw  not,  and 
the  eyes  of  their  shepherds  likewise;  and  they  "delivered  them 
in  larger  numbers  to  their  shepherds  for  destruction,  and  they 
trampled  the  sheep  with  their  feet  and  devoured  them.  And  the 
Lord  of  the  sheep  remained  unmoved  till  all  the  sheep  were  dis- 
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persed  over  the  field  and  mingled  with  them  ( i.e the  beasts), 
and  they  (i.e.,  the  shepherds)  did  not  save  them  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  beasts.  And  this  one  who  wrote  the  book  carried  it  up, 
and  showed  it  and  read  it  before  the  Lord  of  the  sheep,  and 
implored  him  on  their  account,  and  besought  Him  on  their 
account  as  he  showed  them  all  the  doings  of  the  shepherds,  and 
gave  testimony  before  Him  against  all  the  shepherds.  And  he 
took  the  actual  book  and  laid  it  down  beside  Him  and  departed. 

xc.  And  I  saw  till  that  in  this  manner  thirty-five  shepherds 
undertook  the  pasturing  (of  the  sheep),  and  they  severally  com¬ 
pleted  their  periods  as  did  the  first ;  and  others  received  them 
into  their  hands,  to  pasture  them  for  their  period,  each  shep¬ 
herd  in  his  own  period.  And  after  that  I  saw  in  my  vision  all 
the  birds  of  heaven  coming,  the  eagles,  the  vultures,  the  kites, 
the  ravens ;  but  the  eagles  led  all  the  birds ;  and  they  began  to 
devour  those  sheep,  and  to  pick  out  their  eyes  and  to  devour 
their  flesh.  And  the  sheep  cried  out  because  their  flesh  was  be¬ 
ing  devoured  by  the  birds,  and  as  for  me  I  looked  and  lamented 
in  my  sleep  over  that  shepherd  who  pastured  the  sheep.  And  I 
saw  until  those  sheep  were  devoured  by  the  dogs  and  eagles  and 
kites,  and  they  left  neither  fles'h  nor  skin  nor  sinew  remaining 
on  them  till  only  their  bones  stood  there:  and  their  bones  too 
fell  to  the  earth  and  the  sheep  became  few.  And  I  saw  until  that 
twenty-three  had  undertaken  the  pasturing  and  completed  in 
their  several  periods  fifty-eight  times. 

But  behold  lambs  were  borne  by  those  white  sheep,  and  they 
began  to  open  their  eyes  and  to  see,  and  to  cry  to  the  sheep.  Yea, 
they  cried  to  them,  but  they  did  not  hearken  to  what  they  said 
to  them,  but  were  exceedingly  deaf,  and  their  eyes  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  blind.  And  I  saw  in  the  vision  how  the  ravens  fled 
upon  those  lambs  and  took  one  of  those  lambs,  and  dashed  the 
sheep  in  pieces  and  devoured  them.  And  I  saw  till  horns  grew 
upon  those  lambs,  and  the  ravens  cast  down  their  horns ;  and  I 
saw  till  there  sprouted  a  great  horn  of  one  of  those  sheep, 
and  their  eyes  were  opened.  And  it  looked  at  them  (and  their 
eyes  opened),  and  it  cried  to  the  sheep,  and  the  rams  saw  it  and 
all  ran  to  it.  And  notwithstanding  all  this  those  eagles  and  vul¬ 
tures  and  ravens  and  kites  still  kept  tearing  the  sheep  and 
swooping  down  upon  them  and  devouring  them:  still  the  sheep 
remained  silent,  but  the  rams  lamented  and  cried  out.  And  those 
ravens  fought  and  battled  with  it,  and  sought  to  lay  low  its  horn, 
but  they  had  no  power  over  it. 

All  the  eagles  and  vultures  and  ravens  and  kites  were  gathered 
together,  and  there  came  with  them  all  the  sheep  of  the  field, 
yea,  they  all  came  together,  and  helped  each  other  to  break  that 
horn  of  the  ram.  And  I  saw  till  a  great  sword  was  given  the 
sheep,  and  the  sheep  proceeded  against  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field  to  slay  them,  and  all  the  beasts  and  the  birds  of  the  heaven 
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fled  before  their  face.  And  I  saw  that  man  who  wrote  that  book 
according  to  the  command  of  the  Lord,  till  he  opened  that  book 
concerning  the  destruction  which  those  twelve  last  shepherds 
had  wrought,  and  showed  that  they  had  destroyed  much  more 
than  their  predecessors,  before  the  Lord  of  the  sheep.  And  I 
saw  till  the  Lord  of  the  sheep  came  unto  them  and  took  in  his- 
hand  the  staff  of  his  wrath,  and  smote  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
clave  asunder,  and  all  the  beasts  and  all  the  birds  of  the  heaven 
fell  from  among  those  sheep,  and  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
earth  and  it  covered  them.41 

And  I  saw  till  a  throne  was  erected  in  the  pleasant  land,  and 
the  Lord  of  the  sheep  sat  Himself  thereon,  and  the  other  took 
the  sealed  books  and  opened  those  books  before  the  Lord  of  the 
sheep.  And  the  Lord  called  those  men  the  seven  first  white  ones, 
and  commanded  that  they  should  bring  before  Him,  beginning 
with  the  first  star  which  led  the  way,  all  the  stars  whose  privy 
members  were  like  those  of  horses,  and  they  brought  them  all 
before  Him.  And  He  said  to  the  man  who  wrote  before  Him, 
being  one  of  those  seven  white  ones,  and  said  unto  him:  “Take 
those  seventy  shepherds  to  whom  I  delivered  the  sheep,  and  who 
taking  them  on  their  own  authority  slew  more  than  I  com¬ 
manded  them.”  And,  behold,  they  were  all  bound,  I  saw,  and 
they  all  stood  before  him.  And  the  judgment  was  held  first  over 
the  stars,  and  they  were  judged  and  found  guilty,  and  went  to 
the  place  of  condemnation,  and  they  were  cast  into  an  abyss, 
full  of  fire  and  flaming,  and  full  of  pillars  of  fire.  And  those 
seventy  shepherds  were  judged  and  found  guilty,  and  they  were 
cast  into  that  fiery  abyss.  And  I  saw  at  that  time  how  a  like 
abyss  was  opened  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  full  of  fire,  and  they 
brought  those  blinded  sheep,  and  they  were  all  judged  and  found 
guilty  and  cast  into  this  fiery  abyss,  and  they  burned ;  now  this 
abyss  was  to  the  right  of  that  house.  And  I  saw  those  sheep 
burning  and  their  bones  burning.42 

In  this  whole  passage  Professor  Charles  finds  but  one  verse 
showing  verbal  coincidences  with  Daniel;  whereas,  he  cites 
five  verses  using  ideas  and  phrases  similar  to  those  found  in 
ten  different  places  in  Isaiah,  two  verses  probably  referring 
to  three  places  in  Zechariah,  two  referring  to  two  in  Micah, 
and  four  verses  referring  respectively  to  a  passage  in  Ezekiel, 
Haggai,  Malachi,  or  Tobit.  The  verse  showing  resemblances 
to  Daniel  is  the  twentieth  verse  in  chapter  xc.  This  verse 

41 1  have  omitted  the  duplicate  verses  from  13  to  15  inclusive. 

42  See  The  Apocrypha  and  Pscudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Testament,  vol. 
ii,  256-260. 
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speaks  of  “the  pleasant  land,”  of  a  “throne  being  erected” 
upon  which  “the  judge  sat,”  and  of  “sealed  books”  that  were 
opened  before  the  judge.”  Each  of  these  statements  is  fully 
paralleled  in  Daniel;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that 
Daniel  and  Enoch  were  composed  at  about  the  same  time,  nor 
that  one  of  them  borrowed  from  the  other.  As  to  the  phrase 
“pleasant  land,”  a  closer  examination  of  the  original  Hebrew 
seems  to  show  that  the  English  word  “pleasant”  is  the  correct 
translation  in  Jer.  iii.  19,  Zech.  vii.  14,  Ps.  cvi.  24;  but  in 
Daniel  xi.  16,  41,  45,  the  “glorious  land”  of  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion  is  better.  Unfortuntaely,  the  Hebrew,  or  Aramaic  orig¬ 
inal  of  Enoch  has  utterly  disappeared;  and  not  a  single  frag¬ 
ment  of  this  section  is  preserved  in  any  version  except  the 
Ethiopic.  In  the  Ethiopic,  the  word  rendered  by  “pleasant” 
is  chawzms,  derived  from  a  root  corresponding  to  the  He¬ 
brew  and  Arabic  chamad  or  chamada.  In  the  verses  cited 
above  from  Jeremiah,  Zechariah,  and  Ps.  cvi.  a  derivative  of 
this  verb  is  rightly  rendered  by  “pleasant”  in  both  Ethiopic 
and  English.42® 

Now,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Ethiopic  version 
was  made  from  the  Greek,  though  it  may  afterwards  have 
been  revised  in  parts  on  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew.  But,  the 
Greek  translators,  Theodotion  as  well  as  the  Seventy  give 
us  little  light  on  the  meaning  of  this  word  as  employed  in 
Daniel.  In  Dan.  viii.  9,  the  Seventy  render  it  north  (  fioppav) 
and  Theodotion  probably  by  power  (Swa/«?).43 


42(1  The  verb  patawa  is  commonly  used  in  Ethiopic  to  render  chamad, 
as  also  ’awah  to  desire,  or  covet.  The  Ethiopic  verb  chaivaz  and  its  de¬ 
rivatives  are  used  to  render  at  least  eight  different  Hebrew  words  for 
sweet,  or  pleasant.  The  idea  of  glory,  however,  is  expressed  by  seven,  or 
more  roots,  all  different  from  those  used  to  render  the  idea  of  pleasant. 
The  distinction  between  pleasant  and  glorious  is  thus  closely  observed 
all  through  the  Ethiopic  version.  Now,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  no  one 
of  these  fifteen  Hebrew  roots  thus  clearly  distinguished  is  the  one  found 
in  Daniel ;  but  a  sixteenth  root  occurs  in  the  derivative  sebi. 

43  Theodotion  renders  the  last  part  of  the  ninth  verse  by  towards  the 
south  and  towards  the  power,  thus  omitting  the  second  direction  “towards 
the  east.”  He  has  evidently  read  instead  of  ,  or  else  has  given 

the  same  meaning  to  the  two  words ;  for  dynamis  is  the  usual  rendering 
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In  Dan.  xi.  16,  41,  and  45,  Theodotion  transliterates  and 
the  Seventy  omit  except  in  the  forty-fifth  verse,  where  it  ren¬ 
ders  by  “wish,”  having  doubtless  read  sebu  0-^)  which 
in  Syriac  means  wish,  or  will. 

The  Syriac  Peshitto  gives  us  even  less  light  than  the  Greek 
versions.  In  viii.  9,  it  gives  no  translation;  in  xi.  16  and  41, 
it  renders  by  the  phrase  “land  of  Israel”;  and  in  xi.  45,  by  a 
form  of  the  verb  to  be. 

Jerome  is  the  only  one  of  the  ancient  first-hand  translators 
to  be  consistent  and  correct  in  the  rendering.  In  xi.  41,  he  ren¬ 
ders  by  “gloriosam,”  and  in  xi.  16,  45,  by  “inclyta”  and  “in- 
clytum.”  In  viii.  9,  he  has  probably  read  saba  (K3X),  as 
Theodotion  did,  and  has  rendered  by  “fortitudinem.” 

From  the  evidence  just  given  it  appears  that  the  Ethiopic 
version  always  distinguishes  between  the  ideas  of  glorious 
and  pleasant;  that  the  idea  of  a  pleasant  land  is  found  in 
Jeremiah,  Zechariah,  and  Ps.  cvi.,  and  may  easily  have  been 
derived  by  the  author  of  Enoch  from  one  or  another  of  these 
places;  and  that  Daniel  never  speaks  of  a  pleasant  land,  but 
always  of  a  glorious  one.  There  is  in  this  phrase,  therefore, 
no  evidence  that  prooves  that  Enoch  and  Daniel  were  from 
the  same  age,  or  derived  one  from  the  other. 

But  even  if  sebi  meant  glory,  there  would  be  in  this  no 
certain  proof  that  the  writer  of  Enoch  derived  his  idea  from 
Daniel ;  for  Ezekiel  uses  the  same  word  twice  to  describe  the 
land  of  Palestine  (xx.  6,  15),  once  of  Moab  (xxv.  9),  and 
once  of  Tyre  (xxvi.  20) ;  while  Isaiah  uses  a  similar  phrase 
of  Babylon  (xiii.  19). 

As  to  the  second  phrase  in  Enoch  xc.  20,  saying  that  “a 
throne  was  erected,”  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that 
any  writer  of  antiquity  can  have  been  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
know  that  gods,  kings,  and  all  kinds  of  judges  sat  upon 
thrones  when  they  were  hearing  cases  brought  before  them. 
In  the  Egyptian  judgment  scenes,  Osiris  and  the  other  gods 


of  the  former,  being  employed  by  the  LXX  more  than  one  hundred  and 
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sit  as  judges.44  Among  the  Assyrians,  the  judge  was  said  to 
have  a  throne  of  judgment.45  One  of  the  inscriptions  of 
Ashurbanipal40  uses  the  phrase  dinu  ishakan,  which  is  almost 
identical  with  the  dina  yethib  of  Daniel.  The  third  clause  of 
xc.  20,  stating  that  books  were  opened,  is  the  same  as  one 
found  in  Daniel  vii.  10.  This  does  not  prove,  however,  that 
Daniel  derived  the  idea  from  Enoch,  or  Enoch  from  Daniel. 
For,  that  a  book  of  life  was  kept  by  the  Lord  appears  already 
in  Ex.  xxx.  32,  33  (ascribed  by  the  critics  to  E),  in  Is.  iv.  3, 
and  Ps.  lxix.  28.  In  Ps.  xxxii.  8  and  Mai.  iii.  16,  these  books 
are  called  books  of  remembrance  in  which  good  deeds 
were  recorded;  and  in  Is.  lxv.  6,  records  of  evil  deeds  are 
said  to  be  written.  Among  the  Egyptians,  also,  as  early  as 
the  fourth  millenium  B.C.,  Osiris  was  able  to  be  a  just  judge, 
because  all  the  words  and  deeds  of  men  had  been  written 
down  carefully  by  the  two  scribe-gods,  Thoth  and  Sesheta, 
and  his  verdict  was  according  to  the  evidence  written.47 
Among  the  Babylonians,  we  have  two  documents  dictated 
by  Hammurabi  in  which  he  tells  of  cases  that  had  been 
brought  before  him  which  were  determined  on  the  evidence 
of  tablets  that  were  examined  before  him.  We  know  that 
most  of  these  tablets  were  covered  with  an  envelope  of  clay. 
When  wanted  to  be  read  in  a  court,  these  tablets  are  said  to 
have  been  opened.48  In  Muss-Amolt  (page  850)  we  find  the 
phrase  ska  unqu  ipattani  “whosoever  opens  the  seal,  or  tab¬ 
let.”  “Opening  a  letter”  is  also  a  phrase  in  use.  (id.)  In  short, 
it  stands  to  reason,  that  tablets  which  were  written,  sealed, 
covered,  sealed  again,  and  indorsed,  in  order  to  be  kept  as 
evidence  of  certain  transactions,  would  be  opened  in  case  of 
need  in  order  to  get  at  the  very  evidence  on  account  of  which 
they  were  written  and  preserved. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  verb  pitu  used  in  Babylonian  for 

44  See  Budge;  Osiris  and  the  Egyptian  Resurrection,  vol.  i.  318. 

45  A  kussu  daianuti.  See  Johns;  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Laws,  etc., 
p.  81. 

46  IV  Rawlinson  xlviii,  10. 

47  See  Budge :  Osiris  i.  309. 

48  See  King;  The  Letters  and  Inscriptions  of  Hammurabi,  pp.  23-28. 
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the  opening  of  tablets,  is  the  same  as  the  verb  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  letters  found  in  Dan.  vii.  10  and  Neh.  viii.  5.  The 
word  translated  “book”  in  Dan.  vii.  10  is  the  one  commonly 
employed  in  Hebrew  as  an  equivalent  of  the  various  words 
used  for  tablets  of  record  in  Babylonian  for  documents  of 
different  kinds.  Moreover,  these  books  of  the  Hebrews  were 
sealed  “according  to  law  and  custom.”  (Is.  xxix.  11,  Jer. 
xxxii.  10),  apparently  in  a  way  similar  to  that  employed 
among  the  Babylonians.49 

It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  from  Abraham  down¬ 
wards  there  were  sealed  books  in  the  libraries  of  Babylon 
that  would  be  opened  whenever  a  case  came  for  adjudication 
before  a  judge.  It  is  further  evident  that  the  phrases  used  by 
Daniel  describe  accurately  what  may  have  been  observed 
every  day  in  the  law  courts  of  Babylon,  in  one  of  which 
Daniel  himself  may  have  sat  as  judge.  In  fact,  these  phrases 
afford  one  of  the  best  undesigned  coincidences  in  favor  of 
the  veracity  and  the  Babylonian  provenance  of  Daniel. 

Further,  an  argument  for  a  close  connection  between 
Daniel  and  Enoch  might  seem  to  be  found  in  the  frequent 
use  in  both  of  the  word  for  horn.  Enoch  employs  it  a  number 
of  times  in  xc.  9,  12,  16,  3 7,  and  Daniel  in  the  Hebrew  of  viii. 
3,  5,  6,  8,  9,  20,  21,  and  in  the  Aramaic  of  vii.  7,  8,  11,  20, 
21,  22.  But  that  there  is  no  real  force  in  this  argument  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  horns  are  mentioned  also  in  Amos 
vi.  1,  Mi.  iv.  13,  Deut.  xxxiii.  7,  1  Sam.  ii,  1,  10,  2  Sam.  xxi., 
Jer.  xlviii.  25,  Eze'k.  xxix.  21,  34,  Lam.  ii.  3,  17,  Job.  xvi.  1, 
Pss.  lxxv.  4,  5,  10,  lxxxix.  17,  24,  xc.  10,  cxxxii.  17,  cxlvi.  14 
In  the  symbolic  use  of  the  word  these  passages  show  that  in 
all  ages  and  kinds  of  Hebrew  literature  horn  was  employed 
exactly  as  in  Enoch  and  Daniel. 

Nor  can  the  fact  that  both  Daniel  and  Enoch  see  animals 
in  their  visions  prove  approximation,  imitation,  or  contempo¬ 
raneity.  For,  animals  are  characteristic  of  the  dreams  and 
visions  of  Jacob,  Pharaoh,  and  Zechariah. 

49  See  Schorr;  Urkunden  des  altbabylonischen  Zivil-  und  Prozess- 
rechts,  p.  xxxvii. 
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Nor  can  the  fact  that  both  mention  stars  prove  approxima¬ 
tion.  For  stars  are  mentioned  among  other  places  in  the  vision 
of  Abraham,  Gen,  xv.  5,  in  the  dream  of  Joseph,  Gen.  xxxvii. 
9,  and  in  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  Num.  xxiv.  17.  Besides, 
Daniel  says  that  the  righteous  shall  shine  like  stars;  but, 
Enoch  that  judgment  was  held  over  the  stars  (xc.  24). 
Enoch,  moreover,  employs  “star”  to  denote  living  beings, 
but  Daniel  never. 

Nor  can  the  fact  that  Enoch,  like  Daniel,  is  said  to  have 
seen  in  a  vision  all  these  things  that  he  records,  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  implying  any  special  approximation  to  Daniel.  For 
visions  had  been  a  common  means  of  the  communication  of 
divine  thoughts  from  the  time  of  Abraham  onwards.  The 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Babylonians,  also,  believed  in 
visions  from  the  earliest  times  and  all  through  their  history.50 

Again,  the  visions  of  Daniel  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  Enoch  in  that  they  give  definite  dates,  and  mention  the 
names  of  the  kings  in  whose  reigns  they  occurred.  In  fact, 
the  main  objection  made  to  the  reality  of  Daniels  visions  is 
that  they  are  too  definite  and  so  closely  in  harmony  with  what 
we  know  from  other  sources  to  have  happened.  It  has  been 
argued  from  this  very  harmony,  that  the  records  of  Daniel’s 
visions  are  historical  rather  than  predictive,  and  the  events 
narrated  in  them  are  actually  employed  in  constructing  the 
history  of  the  period  of  the  successors  of  Alexander.50® 

Contrast  with  this  exactness  of  description  the  indefinite¬ 
ness  of  Enoch.  It  gives  no  dates,  mentions  no  names  of  kings, 
and  counts  the  number  of  the  shepherds,  or  rulers,  in  verse 
one  as  thirty-five,  in  verse  five  as  fifty-eight,  in  verse  twenty- 
two  as  seventy,  without  giving  any  clear  intimation  of  whom 
they  mean.51 

The  only  possible  reference  to  the  Messiah  found  in  Enoch 
is  xc.  37,  38,  where  a  white  bull  is  said  to  have  been  born 


50  See  Article  on  Apocalypses  and  the  Date  of  Daniel,  P.  T.  R.  XIX 
529  f.  BOa  Ibid. 

r>1  Professor  Charles,  indeed,  says  (p.  257),  that  this  number  35  is  found 
by  counting  twenty-three  kings  of  Egypt  from  330  to  200  B.C.  and  twelve 
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which  afterwards  became  a  lamb.  No  angel  is  mentioned  by 
name  in  this  passage,  nor  is  there  any  reference  to  a  resur¬ 
rection.  Some  interpreters  make  the  “new  house”  of  verse  29 
to  be  the  New  Jerusalem,  but  it  may,  so  far  as  the  context  in¬ 
dicates,  refer  to  a  rebuilding  of  the  temple. 

But,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  this  ninetieth  chapter 
of  Enoch,  or  any  other  chapter,  or  section,  approximates  in 
form  or  content  to  Daniel,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  an 
approximation  would  prove  that  Daniel  and  Enoch  are  from 
the  same  time.  Enoch  may  be  an  imitation  of  Daniel.  No  one 
would  affirm  that  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  is  from  the 
same  time  as  Daniel,  and  yet  it  resembles  Daniel  much  more 
closely  than  Enoch  does.  Macauley  says  that  he  imitated  Thu¬ 
cydides.  Many  a  man  has  attempted  to  imitate  the  Latin  of 
Cicero.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  says  that  he  studied  to  make 
his  style  suit  the  particular  subject  which  he  treated.  The  son¬ 
net  which  was  taken  over  into  English  from  the  Italian  of 
Petrarch  was  brought  to  perfection  by  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton.  Yet,  equal  perfection  of  form  and  wealth  of  idea  and 
expression  can  scarcely  be  denied  to  Landor,  Wordsworth, 
and  Keats.  Do  these  “approximations”  prove  that  all  these 
poets  were  from  the  same  age?  Such  examples  convince  us 
that  no  trustworthy  argument  as  to  the  time  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  document  can  be  based  upon  form,  or  style,  or  sub¬ 
ject  alone. 

Princeton.  R.  D.  Wilson. 


Seleucid  kings  from  200  to  130  B.C.  If,  as  he  further  says  on  p.  171,  this 
section  of  Enoch  must  have  been  written  before  the  death  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  in  161  B.C.,  it  follows  that  the  writer  must  have  been  able  to 
predict  the  exact  number  of  the  kings  of  Syria  between  161  and  131  B.C., 
an  exceedingly  difficult  performance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  kings  of 
Syria  were  rising  and  falling  at  that  time  at  the  rate  of  about  one  every 
five  years.  In  his  endeavor  to  give  to  his  beloved  Enoch  the  gift  of  pre¬ 
dictive  prophecy,  Prof.  Charles  fails  to  note  the  inconsistency  of  denying 
the  same  power  to  Daniel.  In  fleeing  from  Daniel’s  bear  he  rushes  into 
the  jaws  of  Enoch’s  lion. 


IS  HARNACK’S  HISTORY  OF  DOGMA  A  HISTORY 
OF  HARNACK’S  DOGMA? 

PART  TWO 

Harnack’s  Application  of  His  Principles  to  the 
History  of  Dogma 

The  lowest  bed-rock  underlying  all  subsequent  historic 
doctrinal  stratification  is — and  here  we  agree  with  the  mod¬ 
ern  “Positive  Theology”  school  of  Germany — the  facts  of 
Jesus’  life  and  his  person  in  the  last  analysis.  This  is  the  min¬ 
imum  quid.  From  these  “bare  facts” — to  speak  of  an  abstrac¬ 
tion — flow  all  doctrinal  conclusions. 

But,  unlike  this  school,  we  hold  that,  correctly  viewed, 
fact  can  not  be  abstracted  from  doctrine,  as  much  as  doctrine 
can  not  be  abstracted  from  fact.  We  eschew  their  character¬ 
istic  agnosticism  at  certain  points :  but  we  desire  on  the  other 
hand  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  entire  weight  and  emphasis  they 
place  on  fact.  The  Christian  religion  is  unique  because  it  is 
not  a  religion  of  eternal  truths  arrived  at  through  the  fallible 
and  uncertain  medium  of  reason  or  intuition.  Its  genius  is 
just  this,  that  it  has  made  the  infinite  finite,  the  eternal  tem¬ 
poral,  and  the  incomprehensible  apprehensible,  by  a  series  of 
historic  facts  in  time  and  space.  And  in  view  of  the  pressing 
claims  of  the  Comparative  Religions  School  there  is  just  one 
thing  that  grounds,  validates,  and  sanctions  Christian  dog¬ 
mas  as  unique,  and  that  is  both  the  validity  and  the  unique¬ 
ness  (unique  because  valid)  of  these  its  historical  revealing 
and  redemptive  acts  and  facts.  The  simple  differentiating  char¬ 
acteristic  that  it  has  these  facts  alone  gives  Christianity  validi¬ 
ty  as  the  final  and  absolute  religion.  And  when  we  say  that  these 
facts  are  not  “bare  facts”  but  have  truth  implied  in  them,  we 
are  not  guilty  of  the  circulum  in  probando  of  importing  into 
these  facts  the  perfected  results  of  nineteenth  century  Re¬ 
formed  Theology.  Their  meaning  is  given  indissolubly  and 
indivorceably  with  the  facts  themselves :  they  are  facts  which 
clothe  truths,  and  when  separated  from  these  truths  they  lose 
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their  purposiveness  and  rationale.  For  the  purposes  of  His¬ 
tory  of  Dogma  all  that  need  be  urged  is  the  most  self-evident 
truths  that  are  supported  by,  and  manifested  along  with  and 
in  with  these  redemptive  acts.  These  will  be  admitted  by  any 
candid  historical  mind.  Further  elaboration  of  these  will  nat¬ 
urally  and  necessarily  follow.  For  example,  grant  the  fact 
that  Jesus  is  as  he  claimed,  the  Christ,  then  implicated  and 
correlative  truths  regarding  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
follow.  From  these,  further  refinements  and  analytic  truths 
will  develop  regarding  the  divine  nature  and  attributes,  in 
proportion  as  Spirit-guided  reflection  upon  the  Scriptures  is 
exercised  in  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  history.  History  of 
Dogma  is  nothing  but  this  expanding,  amplifying,  defining 
and  evolving  of  the  original  pregnant  implications  of  this 
series  of  unique  acts  and  facts.  Many  historical  opinions  are 
found  which  misinterpret,  rather  fail  to  recognize  these  facts 
as  such,  as  Arianism  and  Socinianism.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that 
this  fundamentum  of  acts  and  facts  is  of  incomparable  im¬ 
portance  :  historical  heresies  will  exist  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  degree  with  which  the  actuality  and  the  significance  of 
these  facts  are  adhered  to.  What  we  contend  for  is  nowhere 
better  expressed  in  the  early  creeds  than  in  the  Apostolicmn. 
We  have  here  the  range  of  simple  facts  which  are  indeed  a 
minimum,  yet  a  fairly  adequate  basis1  for  evolving  a  doctrin¬ 
al  system ;  and  which  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  the  issu¬ 
ing-point  of  the  History  of  Dogma.  These  are  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  History  of  Dogma.  An  ideal  History  of  Dogma 
should  move  forth  in  a  rectilinear  direction  from  these  inter¬ 
pretable  facts  to  their  first  interpretation,  which  is  that  of  the 
subject  of  these  acts  and  facts,  Jesus;  thence  to  the  more 
complete  interpretation  of  the  Apostles :  and  then  to  the  in¬ 
considerable  contribution  of  the  rather  naive  Sub- Apostolic 
Fathers  (more  descriptively,  “babes,”  if  the  Schoolmen  were, 
as  Cunningham  says,  “children”  in  theological  distinctions)  ; 
thence  to  the  Councils  and  the  Fathers  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  centuries;  the  Mediieval  Period;  and  finally  from 


1  Sin,  regeneration,  and  justification  by  faith  are  not  mentioned. 
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the  Reformation  to  the  present,  in  somewhat  of  an  unfolding 
as  Shedd  has  already  described. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  striking  logical  order  of 
development  in  the  historical  evolution  of  dogma,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  Orr  suggestively  works  out.  Beginning  with 
theology,  the  orderly  sequence  of  the  heads  of  theology  come 
up,  Christology,  anthropology,  ecclesiology,  the  subjective 
side  of  salvation,  and  eschatology. 

Now  not  only  does  Harnack  radically  vitiate  a  History  of 
Dogma  by  abstracting  the  Apostolic  and  Sub-Apostolic  doc¬ 
trine  from  their  natural  grounding  in  Christological  acts  and 
facts,  but  he  breaks  the  logical  nexus  in  the  very  first  step  of 
our  ideal  development  by  the  forceful  separation  of  Jesus 
from  his  own  icypv y^a.  The  Gospel,  as  Jesus  proclaimed  it, 
“has  to  do  with  the  Father  only  and  not  with  the  Son.”2  He 
not  only  ipso  facto  renders  a  History  of  Dogma  impossible, 
but,  as  Orr  remarks,  “represents  a  marfced  retrogression 
from  the  conception  of  Christianity  which  might  be  called  the 
attainment  of  the  past  century.’’3  However,  Harnack  has 
great  difficulty  in  adhering  to  this,  as  seen  in  his  History  of 
Dogma,4  where  he  states  the  precise  converse  of  this  thesis. 
Harnack  does  not  retrieve  himself  in  regard  to  the  former 
position  when  he  says  in  the  latter  work  that  the  Gospel  in 
Paul,  in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  in  Augustine,  was  historically 
transformed  so  that  Christ  became  in  an  important  and 
unique  sense  implanted  within  his  Gospel.  For  a  Christian 
history  which  falsifies  a  patent  fact  of  original  Christianity, 
no  matter  how  universal  and  how  well  sanctioned  by  time  and 
religious  fervor  that  history  is,  can  never  make  an  untruth 
true.  We  are  now  shut  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  history  of  fiction,  not  of  doctrine.  We  here  then 
get  a  proleptic  insight  into  the  reason  for  Harnack’s  later 
definition  of  dogma  and  the  starting-point  of  its  history.  But 
still  the  wonder  grows  on  us  that  Christianity  took  root  so 


2  What  is  Christianity ?,  p.  144. 

3  Ritschlianism,  Critical  and  Expository  Essays,  p.  125. 

4  Vol.  I,  p.  71. 
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quickly  and  deeply  in  a  fiction,  a  fiction  begotten  by  the 
later  apostles  who  wanted  to  hypostatize  the  Gospel  which 
Christ  objectively  taught  regarding  God,  the  Kingdom,  and 
love,  and  who  therefore  assimilated  these  doctrines  to  Christ’s 
person,  or  Christ’s  person  to  them.  And  this  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  their  propounder  was,  on  these  suppositions,  appar¬ 
ently  derelict  by  his  age,  crucified  on  the  cross,  and  forsaken 
by  both  Heaven  and  earth,  a  man  who  died  young  and  after 
only  three  years  of  public  life.  We  can  see,  however,  why 
Harnack  cannot  and  does  not  freight  the  person  of  Christ  with 
the  doctrines  of  this  gospel,  for  it  is  antecedently  decided  by 
Harnack  that  Christ  is  “a  feeling,  praying,  working,  strug¬ 
gling  and  suffering  individual  (‘Ich’),”  and  “is  a  man  who 
includes  himself  also  with  other  men  over  against  God.”  In 
fact  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  purely  human  figure,  wax¬ 
en  under  the  circumstances  of  the  customs,  thoughts  and 
ideals  of  his  age  and  environment,  can  support  even  the  at¬ 
tenuated  Gospel  which  Harnack  proffers,  i.e.,  God  and  his 
kingdom,  God  and  the  infinite  value  of  the  human  soul,  and 
the  higher  righteousness  motived  by  love,  as  each  is  vaguely 
defined  by  Harnack.  Such  theorems,  ideal  and  charming  as 
they  are,  can  only  come  to  us  with  that  relativity,  that  sanc¬ 
tion,  and  that  fallibility,  which  is  incident  to  any  man.  Christ 
only  differed  from  other  men  in  that  this  knowledge  from 
God  was  derived  in  a  way  that  was  “secret.”5  Other  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Jesus  seem  to  border  on  making  Him  supernatural, 
that  is,  quasi-supernatural,  but  as  to  his  real  nature,  we  must 
resign  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  a  “struggling,  work¬ 
ing,  praying,  feeling  Ich”  like  ourselves,  and  as  such,  we  re¬ 
peat,  He  can  not  match  even  the  deeply  sententious  thoughts 
which  Harnack  himself  appellates  the  “Gospel.”  The  history 
of  thought  has  shown  how  futilely  men  have  attempted  to 
reach  an  adequate  knowledge  of  God  through  the  “sense  of 


5  This  merely  “secret”  relationship  to  God  the  Father  is  extracted  from 
the  lofty  passage  of  Matt.  xi.  27.  How  legitimate  an  exegesis  of  the 
passage  this  is,  is  a  question  that  did  not  appear  to  Harnack  ( vide  What 
is  Christianity?) . 
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absolute  dependence,”  the  postulates  of  the  practical  reason, 
through  rational  demonstration,  and  innate  ideas.  Can  it  be 
then  that  any  individual  of  the  genus  homo  sapiens  has  so 
eclipsed  his  peers  in  ability  or  genius  as  to  so  completely  drain 
from  the  empyrean  this  vast  and  intimate  knowledge  of  God 
which  purports  to  be  final  so  far  as  the  “diesseitige  Welt”  is 
concerned. 

No  History  of  Dogma  is  possible  if  Christ  existed  but  was 
a  mere  man  (or  a  quasi-supernatural  one). 

No  History  of  Dogma  is  possible  if  Christ  was  a  mere 
man  but  connected  with  the  true  Gospel.  For  the  personage 
is  not  commensurate  with  the  real  Gospel  doctrine  in  its 
purity. 

No  History  of  Dogma  is  possible  if  Christ  was  a  mere  man 
and  connected  with  Harnack’s  Gospel  (for  both  are  human !). 

A  fortiori  then,  is  a  History  of  Dogma  impossible  if  Jesus 
was  a  mere  man  (or  quasi-supernatural  one)  and  dissociated 
from  his  own  supranatural  Gospel.  For  in  the  three  preceding 
cases  Jesus  constituted  at  least  a  trustworthy  starting  point 
for  any  proposed  History  of  Dogma  (regardless  of  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  doctrine)  in  his  being  one  personally  and  intimately 
identified  with  the  doctrines  he  taught,  and  one  who  there¬ 
fore  could  interpret  them  deeply  from  or  through  his  own 
self-consciousness — a  thing  which  any  one  extrinsic  to  the 
system  could  not  possibly  do.  Any  consequent  doctrinal  his¬ 
tory  would  be  validated  and  justified  because  of  that  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  and  interpretation  and  exemplification  of 
God’s  revealed  truth  in  the  first  two  (above)  alternatives.  Any 
unusual  truth  must  have  this  initial  personal  interpretation 
in  order  to  be  communicated  to,  comprehended  by,  and  doc- 
trinally  formulated  through,  human  religious  history. 

But  how,  in  the  realm  of  the  possible,  the  unrevealed  abso¬ 
lute  truth  inhering  in  the  Godhead  can  ever  be  penetrated  ab 
extra  by  a  “struggling,  working,  praying,  feeling”  earth-born 
son  who  is  seeking  to  reach  up  and  touch  God  if  haply  he  may 
find  Him,  and  whose  sole  distinction  is  cryptically  defined  as 
being  in  a  relation  to  God  that  is  “secret” — how  such  a  man 
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can  interpret  God  for  the  purposes  of  human  knowledge  and 
History  of  Dogma  is  to  us  inscrutable.6  Of  God’s  being  and 
will  the  human  family  must  continue  to  confess  “ignoramus 
et  ignorabimus.” 

But  the  climax  of  the  incredible  is  reached  when  we  are  re¬ 
quired  to  believe  that  not  only  is  this  mere  man  extraneous  to 
God’s  revealed  Gospel,  but  that  this  Gospel  to  which  he  is  ex¬ 
traneous  is  not  a  Gospel  of  supranaturalism.  For  what  other  is 
it  than  a  few  platitudes,  attractively  presented  indeed,  concern¬ 
ing  God,  His  love,  His  providence,  His  kingdom  (a  natural¬ 
ized  conception),  and  the  infinite  value  of  the  human  soul. 
On  these  same  presuppositions  Plato  has  a  more  finished  con¬ 
cept  of  God,  Aristotle  of  his  providence,  and  Socrates  for 
whom  avOpcoTTos  p.erpov  tmv  iravroiv  eem,  equalled  his  exalta¬ 
tion  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  soul. 

As  a  historian  of  dogma,  Hamack  has  here  at  the  outset, 
come  to  an  impasse.  What  God  has  joined  together,  he  has 
wantonly  put  asunder,  denying  that  “all  the  light  of  sacred 
story  gathers  round  His  head  sublime.”  He  has  “crucified  the 
Lord  of  Glory.”  We  doubt  not  that  Harnack  can  now,  as  a 
historian,  write  a  good  history.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  as 


6  Harnack  sees  in  the  Baptist’s  testimony,  the  miracles,  the  power  to 
forgive  sins,  the  preaching  of  the  kingdom  and  the  general  character  of 
teachings,  the  titles,  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  personal  character,  a 
revelation  of  uniqueness,  but  will  not  see  in  them  an  explanation  of  this 
uniqueness.  This  explanation  is  found  in  Matt.  xi.  27,  in  Jesus’  unique 
knowledge  of  the  Father  alone.  Otherwise,  Jesus  is  a  “helper  called  by 
God”  merely.  In  some  recent  remarks  on  the  statement  of  Emperor  Wil¬ 
helm  that  Jesus  was  God,  Harnack  says  that  “the  traditional  term  ‘God- 
man’  explains  nothing,  but  like  the  expression  ‘Son  of  God’  only  shelters 
the  extraordinary  from  profanation”;  thus  this  is  not  to  lift  Jesus  from 
the  category  of  the  genus  homo  any  more  than  does  Schleiermacher  or 
Socinianism.  Again,  Harnack  says,  “Lord,  Son  of  Man,  Son  of  God,  etc., 
all  denote  the  Messianic  office”  (p.  64).  And  this  office  is  based  on  the 
above  “unique  relation”  (of  Matt,  xxviii)  alone,  not  on  an  ontological, 
essential,  metaphysical  relation.  Again,  on  p.  71,  “We  can  not  therefore 
state  the  ‘doctrine’  of  Jesus:  for  it  appears  as  a  supramundane  life  that 
must  be  felt  in  the  person  of  Jesus :  and  its  truth  is  guaranteed  by  the 
fact  that  such  a  life  can  be  lived.”  This  is  the  closest  approach  to  a  re¬ 
lation  of  metaphysics  that  we  are  able  to  find.  Yet  it  is  bafflingly  vague 
and  non-committal,  which  very  vagueness  gives  it  no  credential. 
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a  historian  of  dogma  he  can  write  a  history  of  dogma  with¬ 
out  the  essential  data  for  the  historic  Church  to  dogmatize 
upon.  Even  a  libertarian  who  outdoes  Harnack’s  libertarian¬ 
ism  excoriates  him  on  this  point :  “If  the  person  of  Christ  and 
the  Gospel  is  an  open  question,  indeed  the  very  darkest  point 
of  the  history  of  Christianity,  the  point  of  departure,  and  the 
norm  for  the  judging  of  the  essence  and  the  history  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  can  not  be  found.”7 

Though  the  Achilles’  heel  of  this  learned  and  massive  work 
is  this  Christology,  we  find  that  the  entire  gospel-content 
which  this  Jesus  preached  is  equally  as  impoverished,  and 
therein  it  would  not  justify  any  such  dogmatic  structuralizing 
as  ecclesiastical  history  has  wrought  over  it.  We  have  just  in¬ 
dicated  its  several  denatured  propositions.  We  can  now  find 
a  more  crystalline  precipitate  of  even  these :  “the  Gospel  it¬ 
self  is  not  dogma,”  for  “belief  in  the  Gospel  provides  room 
for  knowledge  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  state  of  feeling  and 
course  of  action,  that  is,  a  definite  form  of  life.”  Similarly, 
“Christianity  is  not  the  question  of  a  ‘doctrine’  being  handed 
down  .  .  .  :  it  is  a  question  of  a  life  again  and  again  re¬ 

kindled  afresh  and  now  burning  with  a  flame  of  its  own.”8 
Hence  the  Gospel  may  be  most  succinctly  stated  as  “God  and 
the  soul,  the  soul  and  its  God.”  Thus,  denying  that  dogmatic 
truths  are  even  germinally  present,  Harnack  finds  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel  nothing  more  promising  than  the  attenuated  ethics  of  non- 
rational  “states  of  feeling,”  and  “course  of  action”  which  is 
a  “definite  form  of  life.”  When  Harnack  says  later  that  the 
ecclesiastical  dogma,  built  upon  the  Gospel  soil,  “next  to  the 
Church,  has  become  a  real  power  in  the  world,  the  pivot  of  the 
history  of  the  Christian  religion,”  one  wonders  how  the  as¬ 
sertion  can  follow  if  this  powerful  dogma  was  built  up  on  the 
Gospel  of  such  ethical  apothegms  as  these.  Surely  naught  but 
a  Gospel  of  supernatural  origin,  sanction,  and  truth  could  be 
commensurate  with  this  effect.  And  when  Harnack  defines 
this  dogma  as  “Greek  philosophy,”  surely  this  statement  can- 

7  Pfleiderer,  Entwickelung  des  Christentums,  p.  9. 

8  What  is  Christianity  ?,  p.  11. 
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not  meet  the  approval  of  his  own  historic  judgment  and 
knowledge,  for  when  in  world-history  has  a  system  of  phil¬ 
osophy  ever  ruled  nations?  If  so,  for  how  long?  If  for  any 
period,  was  it  the  static,  impulsiveless  idealism  of  a  Plato,  or 
the  esoteric  gnosis  of  Gnosticism  or  the  self-defeating  mys¬ 
ticism  of  Neo-Platonism  that  accomplished  it? 

In  the  positive  and  detailed  elaboration  of  this  parsimo¬ 
nious,  pauperized  “Wesen  des  Christentums,”  we  find  Har- 
nack  true  to  his  maxim,  “Malumus  in  Scripturis,  si  forte, 
minus  sapere  quam  contra.”  Space  permits  only  the  noting  of 
Harnack's  interpretation  of  certain  of  the  chief  scriptural 
doctrines,  and  secondly  his  interpretation  of  selected  doc¬ 
trines  in  the  Post-Apostolic  period. 

The  most  patent  teachings  of  the  primitive  Kerugma  are 
overlooked,  or  are  glossed  over  by  the  deceptive  coruscations 
of  Harnack’s  rationalizing.  The  term  “sin,”  with  even  more 
than  the  characteristic  Ritschlian  obliviousness  and  compla¬ 
cency  is  but  a  euphemism  for  bad  ethical  tendencies  acquired, 
and  inhibitable.  We  find  such  circumlocutions  employed  in 
describing  the  gospel  account  of  sin  as  “night,”  error,”  “do¬ 
minion  of  demons.”  Further,  “the  consciousness  of  universal 
sinfulness  was  first  made  the  negative  fundamental  frame  of 
the  mind  of  Christendom  by  Augustine.”9  Whatever  little 
Jesus  said  was  “made  more  telling  in  the  Gentile  churches.” 

“The  historian  cannot  regard  a  miracle  as  a  sure  historical 
event.”  But  he  adds  with  characteristic  probabilism  that  if 
we  can  accept  history,  the  impression  of  Christ’s  person  will 
justify  the  ascription  to  him  of  supranatural  power.10  “Those 
that  suppose  that  the  virgin  birth  must  be  held  fast  must  as¬ 
sume  that  a  misunderstood  prophecy  (Isa.  vii.  14)  has  been 
fulfilled.”  “Of  the  birth  by  a  virgin,  the  text  says  nothing.” 
The  portentous  miracle  of  the  resurrection  is  denuded  of  its 
investment  of  certified  fact,  the  grave  was  never  emptied,  and 
spiritual  resurrection  (continuance  of  influence)  is  foisted 


9  P.  61. 

10  P.  59- 
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upon  us  as  the  surrogate  thereof.11  “The  historic  question  and 
the  question  of  faith  must  be  clearly  distinguished  here.” 
They  are  accordingly  strikingly  “distinguished”  by  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  the  “historic  question”  as  a  question  at  all,  and  an 
evidenceless  “trust  in  God”that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (i.e. 
as  defined)  is  the  most  certain  fact  in  the  history  of  the  world 
towers  over  the  wreckage  of  true  fact.  All  the  sins  of  the 
delinquent  intellect  are  vicariously  imposed  upon  the  in¬ 
nocent  faith  (and  feeling)  which  in  turn  sinks  to  the  lower 
levels  of  credulity:  or,  if  Harnack’s  idea  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  is  held,  faith  is  the  internal  conviction,  reflexively 
arising  from  the  feeling,  that  “the  good  men  do  lives  after 
them,”  sanctioned  in  this  particular  case  by  God  and  his 
providence.12  Religiosity  (“trust  in  God”)  and  historic  ig¬ 
norance  are  not  thus  identifiable,  nor  is  irreligiosity  the  pro¬ 
geny  of  historic  evidence.  That  autoptic  evidence  of  a  miracle 
is  antithetical  to  religion  is  a  plain  inference  from  these  state¬ 
ments. 

“The  trinitarian  formula  is  foreign  to  the  mouth  of  Jesus, 
and  has  not  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  age  which  it  must 
have  had  if  it  descended  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  himself.”13 
The  time  of  its  origin  he  makes  a  mystery.  Thus,  though  he 
maintains  that  the  two  foci  in  the  ellipse  of  his  theology  are, 
(i)  Redemption,  and  (2)  the  idea  of  God,  he  has  vitiated 
God’s  plan  for  redemption  by  nullifying  the  economic  func¬ 
tions  and  the  existence  of  God  the  Son  and  of  God  the  Holy 
Spirit,  if  not  of  the  Father.  Harnack’s  concept  of  God  is  not 
only  Unitarian,  but  not  much  short  of  Deistic.  We  read  that 
“the  Gospel  is  the  glad  message  of  the  government  of  the 
world  and  every  individual  soul  by  the  almighty  and  holy 
God,  the  Father  and  Judge.”  “The  permanent  importance  of 
the  Lord  centers  around,”  not  himself  by  “disclosures  of  the 
mystery  of  his  person,”  but  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  is 


11  Cf.  pp.  85-86. 

12  As  George  Eliot’s  idea  of  “those  immortal  dead  who  live  again  in 
the  minds  made  better  by  their  presence.” 

13  P.  79. 
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“based  on  the  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  that  it  becomes 
certain  to  the  believer  that  God  rules  heaven  and  earth,  and 
that  God  the  Judge  is  also  Father  and  Redeemer.”  The 
phrases  God  as  “Father,”  “God  and  his  providence,”  “gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  world  and  every  soul  by  the  Almighty  God,” 
“God  rules  Heaven  and  earth,”  are  in  their  omissions,  so  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  Deistic  and  Unitarian  emphasis  on  God’s  provi¬ 
dence,  that  Harnack  must  fall  into  this  theological  rubric  re¬ 
garding  God's  relation  to  this  world.  There  is  hardly  enough 
doubt  in  the  matter  to  give  Harnack  the  benefit  of  it.  His  de¬ 
nial  of  trinitarianism  elsewhere  places  him  there. 

For  regeneration  and  conversion  we  find  such  equivocal 
phrases  as  “humility  before  God,”  “self-denial,”  “change  of 
mind”  in  the  pagan  sense  of  neravoia.  The  kingdom  is  an 
“attitude  of  the  soul.”  Thus  we  hear  nothing  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  supernatural  work  of  God  in  regeneration,  nor  in  con¬ 
version  or  sanctification.  God  and  His  government  of  the 
world  through  the  potentia  ordinata  appears  sufficient  for 
Harnack's  theology. 

Thus,  having  rejected  the  “theologia  sacra,”  as  he  invidi¬ 
ously  terms  it,  of  Scripture,  for  what  is  the  ipa<pri  Oeoirvevcr 
Tia.  “profitable”?  If  later  dogma  is  defined  as  the  “work  of 
the  Greek  spirit  on  the  soil  of  the  Gospel,”  we  confess  difficul¬ 
ty  in  understanding  how  a  soil  so  bereft  of  any  indigenous 
growth  could  germinate  the  roborean  growths  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  century  dogma.  If  it  is  the  “impression”  of  Jesus 
made  on  the  first  generation  which,  on  his  own  apologetic 
working-principle,  was  the  cause  of  the  lofty  Christological 
dogma,  it  is  certain  that  that  impression  contained  implicitly 
and  potentially  more  than  Harnack  reads  into  and  out  of  it. 
The  fact  is  that  Harnack  does  not  logically  carry  out  the  very 
principle  or  method  he  advocates,  which  is  to  scientifically 
“analyze  the  producing  factors”  of  the  “impression.”  This 
is  because  he  starts  out  with  assuming  that  there  is  little  to  be 
impressed  with,  and  with  decreeing  just  what  the  first  genera¬ 
tion  shall  include  in  its  “impression."  He  sets  the  stage  and  ap¬ 
points  the  role  of  the  leading  actor,  and  the  naive  onlooking, 
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minds  of  the  first  generation,  being  thus  tricked,  receive  the 
“impression”  as  a  camera  obscura  or  a  tabula  rasa.  Then  with 
farcical  pretense  at  objectivity,  Harnack  scientifically  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  “impression”  resulting  from  such  legerdemain.  But 
he  does  not,  because  he  can  not,  find  and  extract  any  more 
than  he  first  put  into  it. 

The  most  crucial  passage  of  Harnack  regarding  the  Post- 
Apostolic  period  is  that  bearing  on  the  “foundations  of 
faith.”  Harnack  objectively  states  the  facts  concerning  a  tra¬ 
dition  (r)  TrapaScxns,  6  7 rapaSodeit  X0705,  o  Kavcov  Tr)<;  aXrj- 
delas,  f]  7rta-Ti?,  ra  hihaygara  tov  'X.piaTov,  r)  SiSa^v)  existing  in 
early  Sub-Apostolic  times.  But  he  deliberately  cuts  the  ground 
away  from  this  corpus  fidei  and  its  validity.  He  denies  (1) 
the  authority,  and  (2)  the  unanimity  of  the  apostles,  and  (3) 
the  continuity  of  Jesus  and  the  apostoli  et  discenti  ipsorum, 
or  presbyteri,  and  hence  of  the  faith.  Firstly,  this  “theory”  of 
the  “special  authority”  of  the  apostles,  we  are  told,  was  of  an 
a  priori  character”  and  based  on  a  “dogmatic  construction  of 
history,”  because  the  community  was  compelled  to  legitimize 
its  status  quo.  Whatever  conviction  of  the  authority  and  una¬ 
nimity  of  the  twelve  did  exist  is  explained  away  on  the  basis 
of  a  practical-religious  exigency,  “the  urgent  need  of  protec¬ 
tion  against  serious  consequences  of  unfettered  religious  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  fancy.”  This  practical  need  begot  the  necessity 
of  having  authoritative  apostles  and  “eyewitnesses,”  and  “the 
less  that  was  known  about  them,  the  easier  it  was  to  claim 
them”  ( i.e eyewitnesses).  This  experience  engendered  and 
justified  fiction  of  an  authoritative  collegium  of  apostles  is 
legitimized  only  by  the  “Werthurtheil,”  e.g.,  “between  the 
judgment  of  value,  tows  cnroaToXovs  cnroSe^opeda  &>? 

Xpto-ToO,  and  those  creations  of  fancy  in  which  the  apostles 
appear  as  gods  and  demigods,  there  is  certainly  a  great  in¬ 
terval.”  Thus  again  historic  fact  is  prostituted  by  value-judg¬ 
ment.  How  does  Harnack  explain  the  “decrees”  which  were 
ordained  by  apostles  and  elders  which  were  at  Jerusalem, 
signifying  authority  as  early  as  50  A.D.  ? 

Regarding  the  continuity  of  the  authority  of  the  Apostoli 
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et  discenti  ipso  rum,  it  is  said  that  “the  apostle  Paul  fell  into 
the  background  and  his  disciples  were  more  or  less  forgot¬ 
ten.’’  And  though  the  epistles  were  intended  to  confer  author¬ 
ity  on  them,  “this  attempt  remained  without  effect.”  “Timo¬ 
thy  and  Titus  obtained  no  authority  outside  these  epistles.”14 
The  final  touch  of  negation  is  added  when  he  asserts  that 
“legend  speedily  got  mixed  up  with  facts”  in  the  disciples 
of  Peter,  Paul,  and  John.  It  need  only  be  remarked  that  this 
wilful  construction  of  things  not  only  militates  against  the 
entire  trustworthy  Sub-Apostolic  conception  of  the  Aposto- 
late15  but  it  invalidates  the  whole  corpus  doctrinae  or 
tu7to?  (Rom.  vi.  17)  8i8aaica\i'a  (twenty-nine  times 

in  the  New  Testament),  SiSaxp  (bis),  and  6  7ricrTo?  \o'yo? 
of  the  New  Testament.  This  “doctrine  in  solution,”  precurso¬ 
ry  to  the  conciliar  dogma,  is  the  ineradicable  fundamentum 
of  that  dogma,  without  which  it  cannot  be  explained.  Yet,  if 
it  was  inextricably  mixed  with  “legend,”  and  was  propagated 
by  an  apostolate  discordant  inter  se  in  teaching,  and  arrogat¬ 
ing  to  itself  the  fictitious  authority  of  “gods  and  demigods,” 
the  authority  of  the  conciliar  dogma,  and  the  possibility  of  all 
historic  dogma  must  be  abjectly  disclaimed;  it  is  all  a  house 
built  upon  sand. 

Again,  taken  historically,  the  later  (fides  quae  cre- 

ditur)  <ro(f>ia,  avvecri'i ,  iTncrTr/pr],  'yvacns,  r)  Trapa8oai<;,  6  icavcov 
Tr)<?  aXydeias  or  A75  irapaSoaeco1;  or  tt)?  7rtcrTe&)?,  to  /cqpvypa,  t a 
paQqpara,  ra  SiBaypara  tov  Xpicrrov,  these  all  betray  a  deter¬ 
minate  body  of  knowledge  that  was  not  relative,  that  held 
deep  conviction,  and  that  must  be  confessed.16  This  fact  is 
inconceivable  if  the  apostles  were  so  contrary  to  each  other 
in  thought  as  is  made  out;  or  if  they  had  no  legitimate  and 
original  authority.  The  universal  esteem  of  o  7 rapahocns  and 
r)  7rio-Tt?  as  sacred  is  incomprehensible  unless  the  original 


14  P.  162. 

15Tert.  de  presc.  32,  “Apostoli  non  diversa  inter  se  docuerent,”  and 
Clemens  Romanus,  42,  “6  Xpi<rr6s  oiv  air!)  TOV  0eoO,  /cal  Si'  dnwriXoi/s  SttS  tov 

XpKTTOV. 

16  Cf.  the  term  ono\oyla. 
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writings  were  deoirvevcnLa,  and  the  apostles  demonstrably  the 
oracles  of  God. 

Harnack's  finding  such  an  admixture  of  “legend”  is  due  to 
his  indiscriminate  use,  for  example,  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas,  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  all  of  Ignatius’  epistles 
(instead  of  only  three),  as  having  equal  bearing  on  tradition 
and  Christian  doctrine  as  the  first  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians,  or  of  Polycarp  to  Philippi,  for  instance.  Though 
critically  noting  the  spurious  authorship,  he  integrates  them 
with  the  best  Sub- Apostolic  literature,  the  entirety  being,  he 
thinks,  a  declination  from  the  primitive  Kr/pvyp-a  of  Christ.  It 
is  to  be  conceded  that  a  great  portion  of  the  literature  of  this 
period  is  valueless,  puerile,  fanciful,  and,  as  Cunningham 
says,  makes  no  advance  upon  the  New  Testament  doctrine  in 
explanation  and  development  whatsoever.  It  therefore  bears 
on  its  face  its  testimonial  as  impurely  Christian  and  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  current  of  the  purer  7 rapaSoor?. 

Harnack  further,  under  the  impulse  of  an  a  priori  notion 
that  “dogmatics  and  ethics  are  not  separated”  in  this  litera¬ 
ture,  is  insensible  to  the  prevalence  of  real  dogma,  which 
despite  its  experiential  and  practical  tenements  clearly  exists 
in  determinative  form. 

The  assertion  that  “dogmatics  and  ethics  are  not  sepa¬ 
rated”  in  the  literature  of  this  period  receives  a  most  discom¬ 
fiting  rebuff  in  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  which  was  written  by 
express  purpose  to  summarily  evince  why  pagans  became 
Christians :  what  the  leading  features  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Christians  in  that  period  were;  “and  then  all  that 
is  peculiar  in  their  character  and  conduct  is  traced  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  doctrines  which  they  had  been  led  on  God’s  author¬ 
ity  to  believe,  of  which  a  striking  scriptural  summary  is  pre¬ 
sented.”  Cunningham  thus  fairly  concludes:  “it  shows  that 
the  doctrines  that  orthodox  churches  have  generally  deduced 
from  Scripture  were  taught  in  the  Church  after  the  apostles 
left  it.”  Again,  the  formula  of  Chalcedon  witnesses  back  to 
what  is  technically  called  “the  preformation  of  dogma,”  when 
in  the  opening  sentence  it  says  of  the  central  dogma,  “follow- 
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ing  the  Holy  Fathers,  we  teach  and  confess  .  .  .  etc.”  Such 
testimony  is  found  in  all  of  the  epistles,  and  in  all  operates  to 
Harnack’s  self-indictment  in  the  face  of  his  previous  herald¬ 
ing  trumpet  peal  of  candor,  i.e.,  “the  question  (regarding  the 
standpoint  of  the  dogmatic  historian)  is  whether  the  author 
is  in  sympathy  with  the  subject  about  which  he  writes  .  .  . 
and  whether  he  is  truthful.”17  Harnack's  spirit  is  willing, 
but  his  flesh  is  ostensibly  weak.  He  appears  to  be  inescapably 
under  the  sway  of  the  previously  proclaimed  manifesto, 
“Jesus  left  behind  him  neither  confession  nor  doctrine”18 
and  “every  dogmatic  formula  is  suspicious  because  it  is  fitted 
to  wound  the  spirit  of  religion :  it  should  not,  at  least,  be  put 
before  religion  in  order  to  evoke  it.” 

Harnack,  congruently  again  with  his  own  naturalism, 
gives  too  much  place  to  the  “moralistic  view,”  one  “in  which 
eternal  life  is  the  wages  and  reward  of  a  perfect  moral  life 
wrought  out  essentially  by  one’s  own  power,  and  which  took 
the  place  of  central  importance  at  a  very  early  period !”  In¬ 
dubitably  there  was  this  tendency.  But  to  assign  it  the  “place 
of  first  importance,”  and  to  say  that  the  “opinion  that  the 
gospel  comprehends  the  gift  of  salvation  which  is  to  be 
grasped  by  faith,”  and  it  was  an  “obscure  and  uncertain”  no¬ 
tion  and  “was  gradually  lost”  is  a  piece  of  construction  bom 
of  illicit  marriage  of  subjectivism  and  the  method  of  induc¬ 
tive  logic.  This  can  only  be  true  when  the  whole  attention  is 
focussed  on  the  Jewish  Christian  tendencies  and  literature  ex¬ 
clusively.  For  example,  his  statement  that  the  central  gospel 
law  of  love  was  expressed  in  and  verified  by  “asceticism" 
and  “ascetic  holiness,”  is  supported  by  but  a  solitary  refer¬ 
ence,  that  of  the  Didache  which,  by  its  quotations  from  Mat¬ 
thew,  James,  and  the  Old  Testament  and  Jewish  literature 
and  its  ethicism,  establishes  beyond  conjecture  its  Jewish- 
Christian  authorship.  But,  despite  its  legalism,  and  “though 
the  confession  of  Christ  and  the  call  of  faith  fall  here  into 
the  background,  and  the  purity  of  the  Christian  walk  form 

17  Quoted  in  the  first  article. 

18  P.  162. 
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the  chief  subject,  yet,  even  here  it  is  God  who  calls  and  pre¬ 
pares  the  journeyers  in  the  path  of  life  :  the  document  is  in  no 
part,  simply  ethical,  but  in  all  its  purpose  and  detail,  religious; 
and  it  would  be  more  precise  to  speak  of  its  counsels  of  per¬ 
fection  than  of  its  moral  teaching.”19  Again,  as  Seeberg 
states,  the  document  is  so  little  doctrinal  that  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  hazardous  to  draw  any  certain  doctrinal  or  non-doc- 
trinal  inferences.  This  supplanting  of  sanctification  by  moral- 
ism,  universalizing  the  particular,  or  confusing  the  accidental 
in  early  pieces  of  literature  with  the  essential  and  the  excep¬ 
tional  details  with  the  tendency  of  the  whole,  is  an  indiscrim¬ 
inate  method  and  fallacy  that  the  reader  subconsciously  and 
continually  feels  the  author  to  be  engaged  in,  and  which 
therefore  destroys  confidence  in  his  categorical  statements 
as  a  whole,  even  though  these  be  fortified  apparently  by  count¬ 
less  references  and  footnotes  appended.  The  same  may  be 
urged  against  the,  as  it  were,  apodeictic  statement  that  not  the 
Pauline  concept  of  7 rurm,  but  a  fides  quae  creditur,”  “a 
holding  true  of  the  sum  of  holy  traditions,  and  obedience  to 
them,  along  with  the  hope  that  their  consoling  contents  will 
yet  be  revealed”  alone  obtained.  Harnack  cites  a  few  of  the 
supposed  infrequent  cases  where  a  fides  sah’ifica  (as  we  would 
say)  is  mentioned,  and  immediately  empties  their  meaning 
content  by  interpreting  them  as  merely  a  “confidence”  in 
Christ.  We  query  whether  this  is  the  truth,  or  whether  the 
salvificient  faith  of  Paul  is  not  negated  thus  by  Harnack  be¬ 
cause  of  the  a  priori  decision  that  Pauline  theology  had  no 
immediate  effects  or  influence  in  the  several  following  Sub- 
Apostolic  centuries. 

The  disposition  of  the  biblical  notion  of  the  preexistence 
of  Christ  is  one  of  the  most  remafkable  features  of  the  whole 
opus,  and  a  healthy  sample  of  his  habitual  tour  de  force  and 
theological  contorting.  It  is  the  most  rare  and  ingenious  as 
well  as  sweeping  bit  of  speculative  bravura  that  this  anti- 
speculationist  has  anywhere  put  out.  It  rests  upon  some  very 
plausible  and  understanding  psychological  insights,  but,  not- 


19  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield  in  the  Bib.  Sac.  1886. 
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withstanding,  is  impossibly  awry.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
that  he  outspeculates  speculation  while  he  labors  under  the 
impression  that  he  is  avoiding  all  speculation. 

This  investigation  will  be  of  particular  value  as  it  indicates 
Harnack’s  mode  of  procedure  in  dealing  with  all  doctrines, 
as  well  as  this  fundamental  one  of  Christology :  it  particu¬ 
larly  exposes,  and  as  we  believe,  fatally  disposes  of  the  ten- 
ability  of  his  idea  of  dogma  as  the  product  of  the  Hellenic 
spirit,  for  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  Greek  spirit  must  have 
operated  so  insidiously  and  surely  in  John’s  and  Paul’s  writ¬ 
ings,  that  all  that  is  unique,  and  all  that  is  B6y/j,a  in  their 
Christology,  is  of  Greek  origin. 

Harnack’s  conception,  of  course,  is  not  new.  Ritschl,  his 
preceptor,  and  others,  e.g.,  Beyschlag,  with  his  teaching  of  the 
preexistence  of  Christ  as  the  “Ebenbild”  of  God  in  relation 
to  God,  and  God’s  “Urbild”  as  a  man,  had  advocated  it.  The 
ingenuity  of  method,  and  the  resourcefulness  of  the  attempts 
at  legitimizing  the  idea,  form  the  particularly  engaging  as¬ 
pects  of  the  present  construction. 

He  posits  to  begin  with,  “an  established  method  of  specu¬ 
lation”  (chiefly  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  Apocalyp- 
tists)  by  which  was  expressed  “the  special  value  of  an  em¬ 
pirical  object  by  distinguishing  between  the  essence  and  the 
inadequate  form  or  appearance,  hypostatizing  the  essence  and 
exalting  it  above  time  and  space”  (e.g.,  the  instances  of  the 
Tabernacle,  Jerusalem,  the  Temple,  Moses,  and  the  Patri¬ 
archs).  Applying  this  method  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  Harnack 
works  upward  from  the  space  and  time-filling  man20  to  the 
superhuman  elements  added  by  various  speculators  in  their 
elevating  ad  supermini  the  precious  “essence”  of  Jesus. 

The  further  account  shows  the  various  vain  historical  ef¬ 
forts  to  make  out  the  much  valued  person  of  Christ  (pre¬ 
existent  only  in  the  divine  prevision)  to  be  a  mere  man,  and 
how  the  elements  of  value,  progressively  contributed,  resulted 


20  “Most  Jews  considered  the  Messiah  as  man.  We  may  indeed  go  fur¬ 
ther  and  say  that  no  Jew,  at  bottom,  imagined  him  otherwise”  (p.  322). 
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by  the  time  of  the  Councils  in  the  composite  Christological 
structure  of  orthodox  ecclesiasticism. 

The  first,  i.e.  the  Semitic  conception  of  preexistence,  glori¬ 
fied  God  with  deep  religious  insight.  This  view,  which  he  pre¬ 
sumptively  ensconces  in  the  complacent  generalization  that 
it  “was  held  by  the  ancient  Jews  and  the  whole  of  the  Semitic 
nations,”  is  that  “everything  of  real  value  that  appears  from 
time  to  time  on  earth  has  its  existence  in  heaven,”  that  is, 
“God  possesses  a  knowledge  of  it.”  “Its  appearance  on  earth 
is  merely  a  transition  from  concealment  to  publicity  ( pavep - 
ovaOcu  ).”  There  is  no  “assumptio  novae  naturae but  rather 
the  material  attributes  are  precisely  the  same  (as  opposed  to 
the  Greek  concept)  in  the  “concealed”  or  foreknown,  and  in 
the  phainal  sides.  There  is  here  no  preexistence,  only  pre¬ 
science.  It  was  only  the  later  Jewish  Apocalyptists  and  the 
New  Testament  (as  he  interprets)  that  “ennobled  created 
things  by  ascribing  to  them  preexistence.” 

The  contrasting  Greek  (Platonic)  conception,  which  was 
most  influential  in  the  later  “theologia  Christi,”  thought  of 
preexistence  (not  prescience)  of  spirits  as  based  on  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  an  eternal  pneumatic  world  of  elSoi,  which  pneu¬ 
matic  world  was  in  sharp  contarst  to  the  nether  hylic  world. 
The  latter  was  accidental  and  inadequate  to  the  Spirit-world. 
A  pure  spirit,  to  appear  in  the  finite  world,  must  “assume 
flesh.”  The  characteristics  of  this  Greek  idea  are  summarized 
thus:  (i)  “The  objects  in  question  to  which  preexistence  is 
ascribed,  are  meant  to  be  ennobled  by  this  attribute;21  (2) 
these  ideas  have  no  relation  to  God;  (3)  the  material  appear¬ 
ance  is  regarded  as  something  inadequate;  (4)  speculations 
about  phantasma,  assumptio  naturae  humanae,  transmuta- 
tio,  mixtura,  and  duae  naturae,  were  necessarily  associated 
with  these  notions.”  This,  as  opposed  to  the  Semitic  view, 
is  non-religious,  glorifying  the  created  spirits  rather  than 
God,  being  cosmological  and  psychological  in  origin  and  char¬ 
acter. 

But  there  mediates  between  these  two  different  concep- 


21  Cf.  the  Semitic  idea,  supra. 
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tions,  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  type  and  the  archetype,  or  of  an 
ouranial  existence  and  an  earthly  copy.  The  tabernacle  (er¬ 
roneously  inferred  from  the  “pattern”  given  in  Exodus  xxv. 
9,  xl.  26,  30),  the  Temple,  and  Jerusalem,  had  such  heavenly 
and  earthly  existences,  because  they  were  valuated  entities. 
The  original  and  the  copy  were  not  here  distinguished  as  dif¬ 
ferent  in  worth  or  quality. 

It  was  right  here  that  Greek  ideas  and  speculation,  appear¬ 
ing  especially  in  the  inter-canonical  Jewish  apocalyptists,  be¬ 
gan  its  work.  “The  distinction  of  original  and  copy  is  now 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  copy  is  the  inferior  and  the  more 
imperfect”  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Greek  contrast  of  aap% 
and  Trvev/ia,  v\r)  and  7 rvevpa,  or  of  the  finite  and  the  noum- 
enal  world,  aided  by  the  fact  of  the  historic  desecration  and 
destruction  of  the  sacred  things  (i.e.  the  copy  Jerusalem). 
Further,  in  the  post-Maccabean  periods,  the  concept  of  pre¬ 
existence  was,  for  the  first  time,  applied  to  persons  (as  Moses, 
in  the  “Assumption  of  Moses,”  and  Jacob  in  Tlpo<revxv'l<oa'V(tl). 
This  now  prepares  for  the  concept  of  the  preexistent  Messiah. 
The  Jews  now,  simply  “transferred  in  a  specific  manner  to 
the  Messiah  the  idea  of  pre-terrestrial  existence  with  the  dei¬ 
ty.”  Even  though  specifically  Christian  ideas  of  humiliation 
and  exaltation  (the  exaltation  idea  reinforcing  the  formation 
of  the  preexistence  idea)  entered,  still  the  predominating 
view  was  the  so-called  religious  one,  the  Semitic  one  of 
7rpoeyvcoa-pevo<;  rrpo  KajaftoXrp r  icoapov ,  and  even  the  idea  of 
being  the  cosmic  creator  ( apxv  TT*  /cri'o-em  tov  6eov ) . 
Flowever,  this  meant  naught  but  God’s  Trpo^vwai';  of  Christ, 
and  not  a  peTafiaavi  iis  aWo  7 eVo?,  Harnack  maintains. 

But  a  more  scpecific  Greek  element  appears  in  Paul’s  writ¬ 
ings.  Christ’s  becoming  a  7 rvevpa  £ owttolovv  (i  Cor.  xv.  45) 
suggested  to  Paul  that  “Christ  was  always  a  Spirit”;  hence 
Paul  speculated  further  about  ’I^o-oO?  XptcrTo?  BP  vpds  imco- 
X^vaev  7r\ov(no<;  mv  (2  Cor.  viii.  9),  and  6  deos  tov  iavrov  viov 
7 rep.-v/ra?  iv  6p.onbp.aTi  aaptcos  dpapTias  .  .  .  (Rom.  viii. 3). 
Now  as  Paul  was  the  first  to  designate  Christ’s  flesh  as  “as- 
snmpta,”  strictly  speaking,  and  to  recognize  its  assumption  as  a 
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/ cevovadai ,  TcnreivovadaL ,  7tt <o%eiv,  we  certainly  find  unmitigated 
Hellenism  (described  ut  supra )  back  of  this  speculation.  This 
Harnack  virtually  affirms ;  “whatever  we  may  think  about 
the  admissibility  and  justification  of  this  view  .  .  .  and 
however  strongly  we  may  emphasize  its  divergencies  from 
the  contemporaneous  Greek  ideas,  it  is  certain  that  it  ap¬ 
proaches  very  closely  to  the  latter;  for  the  distinction  of  the 
TTvev/xa  and  the  crap^  is  here  introduced  into  the  concept  of 
preexistence,  and  this  combination  is  not  found  in  the  Jewish 
notion  of  the  Messiah.”22  These  elements  were  “intelligible” 
to  the  Greeks  and  the  Greeks  “embraced”  these  elements,  he 
declares.  Further  in  Rev.  iii.  14  in  a-PXV  tj)?  /cricrem  tov  Oeov 
(also  in  Cor.,  Col.,  Eph.,  and  Hebrews)  we  have  that  cos¬ 
mological  conception  that  has  been  described  above  as  pecu¬ 
liarly  Greek,  and  which,  Harnack  directly  says,  “the  Greeks, 
as  the  result  of  their  cosmological  interest,  embraced”  as  a 
“fundamental  proposition.”23  Harnack  cites  2  Clement  ix.  5, 
XpLaTos  6  Kvpto?,  6  cr&><ra<?  ripas,  tov  pev  to  irpSojov  wevpa  teal 
rrra<jr)<i  tCTiaews  apxVi  iydvero  crap%,  teal  6W<u?  97/xfi?  etcaXeaev 
(similarly,  1  Clem.,  Barnabas,  et  al.)  as  expressing  the  total 
conception  which  was  so  Flellenic  in  spirit  and  fact.  This 
contains  (  1 )  the  idea  of  Christ  as  a  preexistent  spiritual  being 
(vrpcoTov  7 rvevpa'),  (2)  the  contrast  of  irvevpa  and  crap^,  (3) 
the  cosmological  apxv  Trdcn)<;  tcriaeur;.  Of  this  Greek  concep¬ 
tion,  Harnack  then  makes  his  thetical  statement:  “This  is  the 
fundamental  theological  and  philosophical  creed  on  which 
the  whole  Trinitarian  and  Christological  speculations  of  the 
Church  of  the  succeeding  centuries  are  built  up,  and  it  is  thus 
the  root  of  the  orthodox  system  of  dogmatics.”  Only  one 
more  step,  the  assimilation  of  the  cosmological  dpxv  itaar]^ 
KTi'c-eco?  idea  to  the  similar  Xo'70?  idea  ( i.e .  as  the  beginning 
and  principle  of  creation)  was  necessary  to  fully  realize  and 
naturalize  in  Greekdom  the  New  Testament  Christology.24 

With  such  an  antecedent  permixture  of  Hellenism,  it  is 


22  P.  327. 

23  P.  328. 

24  P.  328. 
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impossible  for  Harnack  to  now  come  to  the  Xo'709  of  John’s 
gospel,  written  as  late  as  no  A.D.  (according  to  Harnack), 
and  postulate,  congruent  with  his  working  principle,  anything 
but  thorough  Hellenic  composition.  He  admits  this  regard¬ 
ing  the  Prologue  :  “If  we  possessed  the  Prologue  to  the  gospel 
of  John  only,  with  its  ep  apXV  Vv  °  X070?,  the  rravTa  Si'  avrov 
iyeveTO,  and  d  Xo'70?  erdpf  iyeveTO,  we  could  point  to  noth¬ 
ing  but  Hellenic  ideas.”  He  tries  to  evade  the  inevitable  con¬ 
clusion  by  artificially  positing  an  unbridgeable  lacuna  between 
the  Prologue  and  the  body  in  mode  of  thought,  which  is  vir¬ 
tually  to  make  the  Prologue  a  membntm  disjectum  of  the 
Gospel.  This  procedure  is  a  desperate  resort,  for  the  inter¬ 
cessory  prayer  and  farewell  discourses  are  pervaded  by  what 
has  already  been  explained  in  the  Prologue,  i.e.,  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  preexistence  and  unity  with  the  Father,  even 
though  the  term  Xo'70?  and  the  cosmological  concept  do  not 
appear  again.  It  would  be  an  inexplicable  lapsus  memoriae  if 
the  preexistence  and  cric-qvwcns  ideas  did  not  continue  through 
and  pervade  the  entire  remainder  of  the  work  of  the  apostle. 

Not  only  John  and  Paul,  but  all  of  the  New  Testament 
writers  are  claimed  to  be  influenced  by  Hellenism  “in  some 
way”25  regarding  Christology.  This  is  Harnack’s  apparent 
conclusion.  We  are  left  to  determine  for  our  own  conscious¬ 
ness  and  intellect  just  how  far  this  influence  reaches.  Harnack 
only  suggests  that  it  is  a  matter  of  degree,  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  writers  not  speculating  to  the  extent  of  the  later  Hel¬ 
lenists.28  But  the  “Greek  spirit”  as  defined,  has  so  thoroughly 
pervaded  Paul  and  John  that  there  is  no  other  conclusion 
inferable  than  that  not  only  the  subsequent  conciliar  Christo- 
logical  dogma  but  the  very  substantial  content  and  metaphys¬ 
ical  substrate  of  New  Testament  Christology  is  Hellenic, 
mediated  of  course,  by  Jewish  Apocalyptic  speculation. 

In  the  “Supplement”27  Harnack  displays  a  hitherto  un¬ 
paralleled  trepidity  in  not  only  asseverating  that  “the  Greek 


25  P.  331. 

26  P.  331- 

27  P.  218. 
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spirit  was  already  concealed  in  earliest  Gentile  Christianity 
itself,”  but  that  we  may  even  go  back  a  step  further.  “The 
great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  himself,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  those  to  the  Corinthians,  transplanted  the  gospel 
into  Greek  modes  of  thought.  He  attempted  to  expound  it 
with  Greek  ideas.  But  even  with  this,  the  last  word  has  not 
been  said :  on  the  contrary  we  must  remember  that  the  gospel 
itself  belonged  to  the  fulness  of  time  which  is  indicated  by 
the  interaction  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Hellenic  re¬ 
ligions.”  Because  of  his  perpetual  vacillating,  indeed  more, 
because  of  the  deliberate  insinuation  of  the  last  sentence,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  Harnack  a  syncretist  in  logical 
consequences,  if  his  professions  disallow  us  to  pronounce  him 
one  at  heart. 

This  whole  ingenious  tracing  of  the  evolution  of  the  pre¬ 
existence  concept,  which  never  comes  to  mean  more  than  a 
divine  irp6yva)<jL<i  for  Harnack,  can  not  be  viewed  as  any¬ 
thing  higher  than  a  trifling,  if  not  a  travesty-making  with 
the  profounder  religious  verities.  It  certainly  is  a  setting 
aside  of  the  inspiration,  and  common-sense,  and  natural  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Scripture.  The  balancing  of  his  whole  case 
for  the  New  Testament  teaching  of  the  mere  7rp6^va>cn<;  of 
Christ  is  like  an  inverted  pyramid  resting  on  the  slender  apex 
of  I  Pet.  i.  2,  Trpoe'yvcoap.e'vo';  7 rpo  KaTaf3o\f)<;  rov  Koapov, 
whose  unstable  equilibrium  is  vainly  stayed  on  the  strong 
arms  of  Harnack’s  general  reputation  as  an  authority :  with¬ 
out  this  Atlantean  support,  the  whole  construction  mo;t 
manifestly  would  fall  with  its  own  weight. 

As  it  is  apparent  that  the  main  constituent  in  the  preexist¬ 
ence-concept  of  the  Logos  is  the  result  of  the  Jewish  tendency 
to  hypostatize  and  to  elevate  ad  superman  the  “essence” 
(as  opposed  to  the  common  or  “accidental”  element)  of 
precious  empiric  objects,  as  well  as  persons,  a  critical  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  validity  of  this  tendency,  and  the  validity  of 
the  sources  on  which  it  rests,  and  of  the  validity  of  the  mode 
of  extracting  this  meaning  from  the  sources,  even  indeed 
were  these  valid,  is  now  in  order. 
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Concerning  the  validity  of  his  sources  we  must  say,  firstly, 
that  his  support  is  not  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  or  the 
New  Testament,  but  from  the  “wealth  of  mythologies  and 
poetical  ideas  naturalized  and  legitimized  in  Christian  com¬ 
munities,  chiefly  by  reception  of  Apocalyptic  literature  .  .  . 
and  of  artificial  exegesis  and  Haggada.”  Harnack  uses  the 
Apocalypses  especially.  Secondly,  Harnack  forgets  the  extra- 
canonical  position  and  the  inferior  quality  of  these  books  of 
Apocalypses.  There  is  probably  only  one  explicit  reference  to 
the  Apocalypses  in  the  whole  New  Testament  (Jude  14  f.) 
aside  from  possible  implicit  ones  or  undesigned  analogies.28 
Thirdly,  Harnack  forgets  that  although  there  was  a  certain 
community  of  theme  and  hope  with  the  New  Testament  ideas, 
notwithstanding,  these  Apocalypses  were  (a)  extremely 
Jewish,  e.g.,  the  “Assumption  of  Moses,”  which  Harnack 
cites  as  containing  the  notion  of  Moses’  preexistence,  and 
likewise  the  Upoaevxv  I cocrri<f>.  (b)  They  were  extremely  im¬ 
pure  Christian  literature.  He  cites  the  allegorical  Hernias,  a 
non-authoritative  inferior  writing,  to  prove  that  the  Church 
was  conceived  of  as  preexistent,  and  that  there  was  an  “adop¬ 
tion  Christology”  then  existing,  (c)  Especially  the  Jewish 
Apocalypses  were  written  under  the  duress  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  hardships,  and  internal  partisan  conflicts  and  war 
(such  as  the  Maccabean  revolt),  and  were  incited  by  deep  de¬ 
sires  for  deliverance,  and  a  hope  for  the  supremacy  of  Israel : 
this,  in  harmony  with  Harnack’s  ideas,  is  a  milieu,  a  circum¬ 
stance,  which  would  tend  to  produce  the  exaltation  of  Israel 
and  all  precious  religious  objects  into  such  an  ideal,  trans¬ 
cendent,  heavenly  reality  and  even  into  preexistence.  But  this 
can  only  be  urged  as  a  tendency,  not  a  permanent,  definite,  or 
universal  doctrine,  (d)  The  obscurity  and  grotesqueness  of 
imagery,  which  is  not  always  to  be  taken  on  its  face  value  or 
meaning  is  forgotten,  (e)  and  the  universalizing  of  this  tend¬ 
ency  to  project  precious  religious  objects  into  the  supra-his- 
toric,  pneumatic  sphere  of  existence,  and  of  preexistence,  is 
illegitimate.  It  is  even  difficult  to  universalize  it  in  the  sphere 


28  Vide  Hastings,  Diet,  of  the  Apost.  Ch.,  I:i2. 
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of  Jewish  Apocalyptic  literature.  This  tendency,  indeed,  has 
to  be  admitted;  actual  passages  are  adducible,  proving  it: 
but  its  universality,  especially  in  Christian  thought  is  another 
and  widely  different  matter,  (f)  Finally,  the  passages,  indeed 
the  most  crucial  passages  adduced  by  him  are  capable  of 
meaning,  and  indubitably  do  mean,  not  real  preexistence  but 
only  conceptual  (so  to  speak)  existence  in  the  scientia  visi- 
onis  of  God.  In  the  cited  “Assumption  of  Moses,”  which  is 
given  as  a  proof  passage  we  read,  “Dominus  invenit  me,  qui, 
ab  initio  orbis  terra/rum  praeparatus  sum,  ut  sin  arbiter  illius 
testamenti”  :  we  comment  that  “praeparatus  sum,”  not  “cre- 
atus  sum”  is  given,  and  the  former  might  only  be  a  concreter 
expression  for  “ praescitus  sum.” 

The  most  emphasized  and  important  passage  is  that  of 
Hermas  (Vis.  1 124,  II,  4:11)  regarding  the  preexistence  of 
the  Church.  It  is  to  be  ceded  that  here  much  is  made  of  the 
preexistence  of  the  Church,  e.g.,  it  was  created  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  “AtaTt  ovv  irpea^inepa  (sc.  eK/cXrjata): 
otl  (pacnv,  7r  <xvto)v  TrpwTT]  ckt  lo"6t]  &la  tovto  IT  pea  fivTepa,  ical 
8la  ravTpv  6  Koapos  icarrjpTicrdri.  It  is  not  new,  but  from  above 
( avoodev  ).z9  But  Harnack  is  totally  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
this  preexistence  is  not  only  pneumatic,  but  is  identified  with 
Christ  or  to  irvevpa  Xputtov.  The  Church  has  its  preexistence 
in  His  preexistence:  the  Church  was  fully  manifested  just  as, 
and  when  its  Head,  Christ,  assumed  flesh.  Its  real  and  spiritual 
preexistence  is  explained  by  and  in  Christ,  and  its  manifesta¬ 
tion  by  the  same  figure. 

This  consideration  then,  must  deflate  Harnack’s  theory  of 
the  preexistence  of  the  Church  as  such,  as  a  Patristic  teach¬ 
ing  :  upon  this  theory  especially  hangs  his  Christological  the¬ 
ory.30  The  preexistence  of  Christ  can  not  be  called  merely  an 
analogy  to  a  general  tendency  to  hypostatize  and  make  preex¬ 
istent  the  Church,  Tabernacle,  Jerusalem,  and  other  objects.  The 
case  here  of  Christ’s  preexistence  explains  that  of  the  Church 

29  Dr.  Riddle  has  translated  this  “from  the  beginning,”  but  it  hardly 
seems  plausible  in  view  of  usages  in  Gal.  iv.  26,  Heb.  xii.  22,  Rev.  xxi.  2,  9. 

30  Cf.  p.  33,  vol.  I. 
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and  is  the  sole  raison  d’etre  of  the  Church.  Harnack  himself 
explains  the  strongest  expression  for  a  real  preexistence  (as 
opposed  to  ideal  preexistence,  which  Hermas  really  teaches) 
in  Hermas  by  referring  to  Hermas  himself  (Vis.  I.  o,  y.) 

“  6  0eo?  .  .  .  KTi<ra<s  e/c  tov  p-rj  ovtos  to.  ovra  .  .  .  eveicev  t?}?  ayta? 
i/oc\7jai'a<;.  Hence  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  apart  from  the 
preexistent  Christ  Hermas  cannot  be  said  to  teach  the  preex¬ 
istence  of  the  €KK\rjaia.  But  if,  perchance,  the  real  and  sepa¬ 
rate  preexistence  of  the  e/c/cA^o-fa  were  really  taught  by  Her¬ 
mas,  this  would  have  no  weight,  for  Hermas  is  as  certainly  to 
be  classed  in  the  avTiXeyov/j-eva  of  patrology  as  the  “Ascen¬ 
sion  of  Isaiah’’  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  Scriptural  canon. 
As  to  Harnack's  reduction  of  Christ’s  preexistence  to  a  mere¬ 
ly  ideal  one,  in  view  of  this  passage,  and  others  in  Hermas 
more  explicit,  e.g.,  II :  7,  XX :  5  (Christ  is  sent,  cnroareWco, 
from  the  Father)  the  rationale  of  his  reasoning  is  certainly 
more  ambiguous  than  apparent. 

Further  forbearance  will  be  repaid  if  we  study  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Harnackian  method  and  exegesis  in  II  Clement, 
a  crucial  passage  on  Christ’s  deity. 

Harnack  frankly  states  the  fact  that  “the  earliest  tradition 
not  only  spoke  of  Jesus  as  Kvpto?,  IcoTijp  and  A i8da/ca\o<; 
but  as  d  t/to?  tov  6eov  and  this  name  was  firmly  adhered  to  in 
the  Gentile  Christian  communities.’’  He  admits  that  the  bap¬ 
tismal  formula  (not  inspired)  was  now  universally  natural¬ 
ized,  that  the  terms  1810?,  tpcototo/cos  had  been  added ;  and 
that  “the  formula  #eo?  was  inserted  beside  kvplos,  that 
‘Dominus  ac  Dens’  was  very  common  at  that  time,  and  that  a 
Saviour  ( Iootijp )  could  only  be  represented  as  somehow  a  di¬ 
vine  being.”  Yet  Harnack,  with  wonted  torsion  of  historic 
vision  adds,  “Christ  never  was,  as  #«>?,  placed  on  an  equali- 
tv  with  the  Father,”  overlooking  with  impunity  to  elvai  la  a 
6ea>  of  Phil,  ii,  also  Matt.  xi.  27,  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  Mk.  x.,  Rom. 
ix.  8,  Titus  ii.  5  (  #fo{)  cwt -r^plov  )  and  massive  concurrent 
Sub-Apostolic  evidence  as  0ed?  /cat  0eo<;  i /to?  (Cels.  ap.  Orig. 
II:  30).  With  brazen  effrontery  to  literary-historic  fact,  he 
reduces  the  current  conceptions  of  this  time,  in  which  “there 
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was  as  yet  no  such  thing-  as  ecclesiastical  doctrines,  but  rather 
conceptions  more  or  less  blind,”  to  two,  viz.  the  adoption 
view,  Christ  being  ‘‘a  man  whom  God  has  chosen”  ;31  second¬ 
ly,  a  Christology  where  Jesus  was  regarded  as  a  heavenly 
spiritual  being  (the  highest  after  God).  In  this  estimation  “it 
was  always  quite  definite  occasions  that  led  them  (Chris¬ 
tians)  to  speak  of  Christ  as  God,”32  and  even  then,  this  so- 
called  “tlieologia  Cliristi”  was  inspired  by  a  spirit  analogous 
to  a  current  Greek  mythological-speculative  tendency  to  a 
OeoTToirjcns  of  a  demigod  or  hero. 

But  the  conspicuous  feature  is  this,  that  to  support  his 
Ritschlian  Christology,  Harnack  assumes  the  role  of  a  theo¬ 
logical  opportunist,  and  elects  from  the  spurious  Clem.  II 
(Introd.)  the  perfectly  intelligible  orthodox  sentence,  ’ASeX- 
<f)di,  ovtcos  r/pd<;  (ppoveiv  nepl  ’I^o-ot),  to?  7 repl  deov,  co?  7 repl  icpiroi) 
£cdv to)v  Kalve/cpd) v  Kal  ovSel  gpos  pucpa  (ppoveiv  vepl  t f)<;  acoTrjplas 
r)pd)V,  ev  rw  7 dp  (ppovelv  fgxas  gucpa  nepl  avrov,  pucpa  ical  iXiri^o- 
pev  Xafieiv,  ( cf .  a  similar  statement  in  Barnabas).  This  “for¬ 
mula,”  he  opines  in  a  glittering  generalization,  “describes  in  a 
classic  manner  the  indirect  tlieologia  Cliristi  which  we  find 
unanimously  expressed  in  all  the  witnesses  of  the  earliest 
epoch.”  He  means  that  <f>poveh>  Trepl  'l-rjaov  &>?  7 repl  Oeov  is  to 
be  taken  in  its  most  parsimonious  and  literal  sense,  “we  must 
think  (and  nothing  more)  about  Christ  as  we  think  about 
God”;33  “Jesus  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  God,”  or  “has  the 
revelation-value  of  God.”  For  a  dens  paenissime,  we  have  a 
paene  dens:  for  an  identity  or  an  existential  judgment,  a 
value-judgment. 

The  interpretative  violence  evinced  in  this  theologoumenon 
is  apparent  from  (1)  the  modern  non-ontological  Ritschlian 
animus  that  pervades  it,  without  which  such  misconstruc- 

31  Which  view  he  again  admits  to  be  espoused  clearly  only  by  the 
spurious  Hermas ;  genuine  adoptianism  appearing  only  several  centuries 
later. 

32  Note  p.  187. 

33  Harnack  makes  much  capital  out  of  the  similar  familiar  statement 
of  Pliny:  “carmen  dicere  Chisto  quasi  Deo,"  with  inordinate  emphasis  on 
“quasi.” 
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tion  is  impossible :  for  &>?  7 repl  deov  was  written  in  an  age 
when  the  most  serious  and  penetrating  efforts  at  ontological 
knowledge  were  made,  e.g.,  by  Platonism,  Gnosticism,  and 
Aristotelianism.  Men  thought  most  naturally  ontologically, 
or  in  terms  of  existence  judgments. 

(2)  The  context  and  the  general  purpose  of  the  epistle 
militate  against  it.  The  homily  is  an  earnest  practical  exhor¬ 
tation  to  ov  pucpa  (ppovelv  irepl  Try;  acoTppias  rjpcov  and  to 
think  more  deeply  of  the  great  underlying  realities  of  re¬ 
ligion  that  they  may  not  fall  into  the  sins  of  adultery,34  evil¬ 
speaking,  envy,  avarice,35,  corruption  and  deceit,36  ov  i($o Te? 
voOev  e/cXrjdppev  (Introd.).  Hence  the  pleroma,  and  the  in¬ 
volved  soteric  and  judicial  function,  of  Jesus’  divinity 
{(ppoveiv  irepVYpaov  X.piaTov  <w?  irep'i  deov ,  <w?  7 repl  /cp/rov  ^covtcov 
teal  ve/epwv)  is  strongly  urged  as  the  necessary  fundamen- 
tum  for  this  practical-moral  life.  A  “pneumatic”  being  of  a 
vague  nature  and  ambiguous  status  would  be  an  ill-calculated 
sanction  and  incentive  for  reinforcing  this  moral  appeal. 

(3)  The  statement,  rep  yap  (ppoveiv  rjpa<;  puepa  7 repl  civtov, 
pi/cpa  ical  eXm^opev  Xafieiv  means,  “think  little  of  Christ 
(who  is  God)  and  you  will  hope  to  receive  little  from  him” ; 
not,  “you  hope  great  things  of  Christ,  therefore  he  must  be 
great,  that  is,  God.” :  the  deity  is  not  inferred  but  presup¬ 
posed. 

(4)  Harnack  states  repeatedly  elsewhere  that  Jesus  will 

have  the  true  plenipotentiary  powers  of  xpe ttj?  ve/epwv  /cal 
^covtwv.  Now  the  double  in  our  passage  puts  7 repi 

KpLTov  £ ovtcov  /cal  ve/epwv  in  grammatical  apposition  with 
rrepl  deov,  which  parallelism  inescapably  enforces  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  real  pleromatic  deity,  not  quasi  deity,  just  as  he  is  a 
real  and  not  quasi,  Kpirryt. 

Finally,  if  the  to  < ppoveiv  .  .  .  o>?  rrepl  deov  did  mean 
what  Harnack  has  antecedently  decided  that  it  should  mean, 
and  if  Clem.  II  were  an  accepted  document,  it  would  be  im- 

34  iv.  3,  vi.  4. 

35  iv.  3. 

36  iv.  4. 
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possible  to  “universalize  the  particular”  or  the  exception  as 
Harnack  does.  The  ontological  deity  of  Christ  so  pervades 
the  general  literature,  though  truly  in  a  more  practical  and 
conceptual  than  ecclesiastical-doctrinal  form,  that  Harnack 
appears  to  reverse  the  old  maxim,  ex ceptio  probat  regulam” 
to  “ex ceptio  facit  regulam.”  His  interpretation  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  passage  would  prove  nothing  but  the  fact  of  a  peculiar 
and  repeatedly  exercised  faculty  of  choosing  isolated  state¬ 
ments  and  erecting  them  indifferently  into  illicit  importance. 
In  the  very  same  document,  we  find  contrarient  testimony 
supporting  Christ’s  preexistence,37  and  specifically  his  deity, 
e.g.,  #eo?  is  repeatedly  applied  to  Christ.38 

Another  flagrant  example  of  the  precarious  logical  habit 
of  quickly  passing  from  the  particular  to  the  general  appears 
in  the  “adoption  Christology.”  He  concedes  that  “only  one 
work  has  been  preserved  entire  which  gives  clear  expression 
to  adoption  Christology,  i.e.,  the  “Shepherd  of  Hermas.”  He 
somehow,  perhaps  by  some  esoteric  7 vaxns,  is  able  to  gener¬ 
alize  thence  to  the  statement  that  “a  close  investigation  shows 
that  the  adoption  Christology  must,  at  one  time,  have  been 
very  widespread — that  it  continued  here  and  there  undis¬ 
turbed  up  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century.”  W.  James  ex¬ 
claimed  regarding  the  relation  of  facts  to  theory,  “You  can 
not  philosophize  upon  an  empty  stomach.”  The  same  mutatis 
mutandis,  applies  to  this  generalization.  Harnack  must  be 
sure  that  he  (1)  has  real  facts,  (2)  that  he  has  plenty  of 
them.  But  neither  is  the  case!  This  passage  from  the  alle¬ 
gorical  Hermas  is  the  “be-all  and  the  end-all”  of  his  proof, 
the  other  citations  being  false  proof  or  of  no  force.  But  ex¬ 
amination  of  it  and  its  context  reveals  that  instead  of  the  “di¬ 
vine  decree”  by  which  Christ  “was  adopted  as  a  son39  and 
exalted  to  fieydXrj  igovcrla  /cal  /cvp/oriy;,”40  that  “the  Son  of 
God  is  indeed  more  ancient  ( Trpoyevearepo 9)  than  any  crea- 


37  IX.  5,  iy^vero  <ri.pt. 

38  Cf.  torupdveta  tov  deov  in  xii.  I,  and  xvii.  4. 

39  All  believers  “have  the  Spirit,  and  are  the  Sons  of  God,’’  p.  192,  note. 

40  Harnack,  p.  191,  note  3. 
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ture :  insomuch  that  he  was  in  counsel  with  his  Father  at  the 
creation  of  all  thing's.”41  He  commands  the  angels,42  and  up¬ 
holds  the  world.43  In  this  express  statement  of  preexistence, 
the  influence  of  the  “adoption  Christology”  in  this  period  is 
seen  to  be  quite  a  limited  one. 

It  is  evident  in  all  this  that  Harnack  is  taking  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  this  two-century  old  doctrine  was  neither 
grasped  in  its  full  relations  to  other  truths,  nor  was  metaphys¬ 
ically  understood,  and  explained  in  all  of  its  detail  and  im¬ 
plications  ( e.g as  John  of  Damascus  and  the  Reformers 
knew  it)  it  was  not  even  necessary  to  do  this.  The  fact  suf¬ 
ficed  for  all  purposes  that  then  were  necessary.  Harnack  ex¬ 
pects  a  detailed  explication  of  the  “theologia  Chisti,”  and 
of  the  hypostatic  union  in  these  fathers  before  he  is  convinced 
that  this  is  their  teaching.44  He  disregards  the  fact  that  this 
lack  of  analytic  definition  and  lack  of  greater  universality  of 
the  teaching,  so  far  from  disproving  this  teaching  and  its 
universal  confession  (for  it  zcas  universal  till  the  second  half 
of  the  second  century)  proves  a  fortiori  that  the  full  doctrine 
was  accepted  as  a  fact.  Confidence  and  certainty  of  belief  in  a 
fact  exist  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  desire  and  propensity 
to  investigate  and  analyze  it,  generally  speaking.  The  two 
psychological  attitudes  do  not  tend  to  coexist  naturally.  If 
this  fact  were  questioned  or  not  understood  in  its  simplicity 
there  would  have  been  more  controversy,  more  apologetic 
effort,  and  more  attempt  to  delineate  the  precise  relations  and 
implications  of  His  deity,  as  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centur¬ 
ies.43 


41  Sim.  ix.  12,  23. 

42  Sim.  V.  5,  13. 

43  Sim.  ix.  14,  5. 

44  For  instance,  “no  one  as  yet  thought  of  affirming  two  natures  in 
Christ’’  (p.  194).  Despite  the  Kara  aapKa  .  .  .  Kara  nvev/xa  of  Paul, 
because  Harnack  does  not  find  the  demonstrative  phrase  Wo  iva iai 
XpiaTov  until  the  Melito  fragment,  which  is  even  then  of  dubious  gen¬ 
uineness,  and  because  the  familiar  phrase  Otbt  £>v  opov  re  teal  &v9puiros 
was  not  “fixed”  till  after  the  Gnostic  controversy,  he  reasons  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  such  a  conception  was  non-existent. 

45  For  a  good  detailed  study  of  the  Christology  of  the  Sub-Apostolic 
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The  absence  of  conflict  is  interpreted  by  Harnack  to  indi¬ 
cate  not  the  homogeneity,  and  universality  of  Christological 
teaching,  but  that  there  were  innumerable  theories  current 
whose  disparity  and  inner  contradiction  inter  se  was  not  yet 
consciously  realized,  which  was  in  turn  explainable  by  the 
fact  that  many  theories  were  subsumible  under  like  formulae, 
e.g.,  in  the  “adoption”  and  “pneumatic”  Christologies.  Trans¬ 
itional  forms  between  these  two  are  artificially  multiplied, 
and  extorted  from  unwilling  contexts,  e.g.,  the  idea  that 
Christ  is  identical  with  the  Holy  Spirit  based  on  the  allegor- 
istic  Hernias  alone :  the  idea  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
Spirit,  the  idea  of  the  crdpij  as  an  assumed  “veil,”  etc. 
Although  Harnack  admits  that  “pneumatic  Christology”  was 
represented  in  the  most  valuable  writings  of  early  Christiani¬ 
ty,  and  that  “it  had  a  future,”  the  speciousness  of  the  re¬ 
mark  is  made  plain  by  the  empirical  and  subjective  principles 
on  which  its  validity,  rather  tentative  validity,  rests.  “Pneu¬ 
matic”  Christology  has  a  temporary  “value.” 

The  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  Harnack  for  the  discontin¬ 
uance  and  sudden  disappearance  of  the  original  tticttk,  yv(ocn<; 
(2  Cor.  ii.  14,  x.  5),  tvttov  (Rom.  vi.  17),  vyiai- 

avvr)  hthacKaXia  (which  =  aXydeia  [vs.  pvdoi~\,  2  Tim. 
iv.  4),  y  SiSaxv,  the  cor  cordis  of  which  was  that  6  7ti<xto'? 
Xo'yo?  expressed  in  the  creedal  hymn  of  2  Tim.  ii.  21-31,  and 
more  summarily  in  the  creedal  hymn  of  1  Tim.  iii.  17,  and 
more  expressly  as  y  SiSaa-zcaXia  rov  acorypo <?  rjpwv  Oeov 
(Tit.  ii.  10). 46  The  absence  of  such  proof  establishes  not  only 
the  persistence  but  the  validity  of  this  Christological  irapaho- 
<rt?  for  general  Christian  faith  and  practice. 

Harnack  has  not  plunged  himself  into,  indeed  has  not  dis¬ 
covered,  the  main  current  of  doctrinal  history  in  this  least 
known  of  all  periods  of  that  history.  And  this  is  because,  as 
remarked  at  the  outset,  Harnack  has  not  discovered  and  ac- 

Fathers,  vide  Foster,  Bib.  Sac.,  vol.  XLIX :  240,  “Studies  in  Christolo¬ 
gy-” 

48  Or,  for  Paul,  still  more  epitomically  in  the  atonement,  which  was 
delivered  i"  TrpdiToit  of  all  the  other  doctrines  (1  Cor:  xv.  2). 
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cepted  the  principial  Christianity  which  is  its  fons  et  origo. 
This  is  why  even  Pfleiderer,  who  animadverts  upon  the  sud¬ 
den  “Abfall”  of  Hamack’s  primitive  Christianity  can  fitly 
call  his  “ Dogmengcschichte ”  a  “fortgeliende  Process  der  Er- 
krankung  und  Verweltlichung  des  Christentunis .”47  Only  we 
would  say  that  there  appears  to  be  little  in  the  Harnackian 
pronunciamento  as  to  what  the  “essence”  of  original  Chris¬ 
tianity  is,  that  is  not  already  “secularized”  or  “corrupted.” 

As  to  Harnack’s  interpretative  principle  or  method,  the 
above-mentioned  practical  and  moral  purport  of  the  various 
writings  of  the  period  may  explain  why,  so  often  in  this  liter¬ 
ature,  we  do  find  the  phenomenal  and  human  Christ  depicted 
so  much.48  There  is  no  need  of  Harnack’s  subverting  explana¬ 
tion  which  overlooks  the  fact  that  these  exhortations  are 
sanctionless  and  eviscerated  of  meaning  unless  the  historic 
side  is  grounded  in  the  divine  side  of  Christ  (which  truth 
comes  out  nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  Ignatius  himself). 
Harnack’s  explanation  is  that  not  only  the  apostles  reasoned 
from  the  phenomenal  to  the  pneumatic  Christ  (which  is,  cum 
grano  salts,  true)  but  that  the  Fathers  under  the  influence  of 
a  “fixed  method”  derived  from  the  Alexandrian  apocalyp- 
tics  and  also  from  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  always 
ascend  from  the  phenomenal  to  the  explanatory  real.  But 
when  Christ  ascended,  his  true  nature  as  divine  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  disciples  and  reinforced  by  his  indwelling 
mystic  presence,  that  the  heavenly,  divine,  mediatorial  Christ 
was  the  uppermost  and  dominating  thought  of  all,  and  it  was 
against  this  sky  of  light  and  glory  that  his  true  humanity  was 
silhouetted.  Nothing  else  can  explain,  e.g.,  the  temporary  for¬ 
getting  of  Christ’s  humanity  in  Ignatius49  for  the  doctrine  of 
his  divinity.  Similar  testimony,  consentient  with  this  pervad¬ 
ing  the  fathers,  militates  against  this  suppositious  “fixed 
method”  of  inference  from  the  phenomenal  to  the  real  Christ : 
and  often  the  converse  is  true  to  the  fact. 

47  Entwickelung  des  Christentunis,  pp.  6,  8. 

48  Ignatius,  Smyrna,  II. 

49  Smyrna,  VI,  2. 
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Harnack  so  closely  approaches  the  principles  of  the  “Re- 
ligionsgeschichtlicheschule”  that  a  brief  comparative  study 
will  be  rewarding.  Troeltsch50  says  by  definition  :  “The  move¬ 
ment  (i.e.  History  of  Religions)  signifies  simply  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  universally  accepted,  scientific  conclusion  that 
the  human  religion  exists  only  in  manifold  specific  religious 
cults  which  develop  in  very  complex  relations  of  mutual  con¬ 
tact  and  influence;  and  that  in  this  religious  development  it  is 
impossible  to  make  the  older  dogmatic  distinction  between  a 
natural  and  a  supernatural  revelation.” 

Harnack  pleads  the  same  science,  and  the  same  distinction 
of  the  natural  from  the  supernatural,  and  the  same  mutual  in¬ 
fluence  of  cults  upon  each  other,  e.g.,  on  Christianity.  It  can¬ 
not  then,  be  logically  maintained  that  Christianity  is  unique ; 
it  may  be  superior  in  degree,  but  not  in  intrinsic  import  and 
destiny.  Jesus  was  only  a  unique  religious  genius  typifying 
the  generic  human  spirit  and  offering  a  more  pleasing  natural 
palliative  for  the  world’s  distresses.  The  residuum  of  original 
Christianity  remaining  after  the  influence  of  Judaism  and 
the  formal  work  of  the  Greek  spirit  is  subtracted,  is  a 
negligible  minimum.  Jesus  is  reducible  to  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  Messiah,61  and  Paul  to  Old  Testament  rabbinism,  and 
Marcion:  and  the  dogma  associated  with  the  transcendent 
structure  of  supernaturalism,  and  the  “inwardness”  of  spir¬ 
itualism,  are  the  alien  element,  and  therefor  spurious  accre¬ 
tion  of  Graeco-Romanism.  In  fact,  Troeltsch  expressly  and 
sympathetically  mentions  Harnack  as  a  scientific  confrere  in 
the  use  of  the  “Religionsgeschichtliche”  method  of  “psychol¬ 
ogy  and  history,”  and  would  include  him  in  his  “school,” 
only  he  disavows  the  fact  of  having  a  so-called  “school” :  it 
is  only  a  “method.”  But  in  so  far  as  the  term  “school”  may 
“designate  those  scholars  who  have  given  up  the  last  remnant 


50  American  Journal  of  Theology,  17,  1-21. 

51  Cf.  Troeltsch:  “The  transformation  of  the  gospel  into  the  world- 
conquering  Christian  religion,  and  into  the  sacramental  Church  can  be 
made  intelligible  only  in  a  way  that  presupposes  the  peculiarly  compli¬ 
cated  history  of  late  Judaism”  as  lying  “behind  the  teaching  of  Jesus." 
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of  the  idea  of  truth  supernaturally  revealed  in  the  Bible,  and 
who  work  exclusively  with  the  universally  valid  instruments 
of  psychology  and  history,’’  Harnack  is  to  be  classed  here  with 
indubitable  certainty,  Troeltsch  justly  asserts. 

In  many  respects  the  proper  “Religionsgeschichtliche”  ad¬ 
herents  are  logically  superior  to  Harnack.  (i)  For  though 
they  both  deny  the  true  idea  and  the  right  of  dogmatic  Chris¬ 
tianity,  according  to  their  above  principles,  yet  Troeltsch, 
calling  black  white,  and  white  black,  does  so  on  the  unob¬ 
scured  basis  of  “the  magnitude  of  the  general  task  of  estab- 
ishing  the  validity  of  Christianity  at  all.”52  Harnack  disallows 
that  he  has  even  created  a  problem  at  all  regarding  this  validi¬ 
ty,  by  his  empiricism,  syncretistic  tendencies,  and  anti-super¬ 
naturalism.  (2)  Harnack  carries  out  precisely  the  principles 
of  Troeltsch,  i.e.  psychology  and  history,  within  the  sphere  of 
the  development  of  Christianity,  but  does  not  carry  it  as  far 
as  Troeltsch  in  tracing  out  the  genesis  of  the  content  of 
Christianity  from  previous  cults  and  religions,  e.g.,  Philonic 
gnosticism  and  Buddhism.  For  Buddhism  has  as  great  a  fol¬ 
lowing  as  Christianity,  and  its  founder  has  left  a  decided 
“impression.”  Countless  analogies  to  every  Christian  dogma 
are  found  in  the  historic  religions.  If  Christ  and  Christianity 
are  naturalistic,  the  same  comparative  principles  should  be 
exhaustively  carried  out  both  historico-genetically  and  his- 
torico-developmen tally ;  in  content  as  well  as  in  form  (i.e. 
dogma).  Harnack  singularizes  himself  among  scholars  by  his 
refusal  to  adopt  the  attractive  theory  of  the  Johannine  Logos 
idea,  as  his  scientific  kin  do.  We  agree  that  he  is  right,  but 
how  he  can  consistently  refuse  to  do  this  while  holding  his 
principles,  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us  as  well  as  to  his  theo¬ 
logical  kin.63 

(3)  But  though  the  religious  or  doctrinal  maxims  of 
Troeltsch  and  Harnack  are  almost  identical — mere  psycholo- 


52  P.  5- 

53  Troeltsch  himself  complains  that  the  “Ritschlian  school  permits 
historical  criticism  of  the  Bible,  but  declines  to  engage  in  any  study  of 
comparative  religions.”  Op.  cit.,  p.  6. 
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gized  and  socialized  concepts  of  redemption,  love,  hope,  the 
kingdom — Troeltsch  has  a  positive  ontological  and  meta¬ 
physical  concept  of  Christian  realities.  His  dogmatic  Chris¬ 
tianity  contains  “present-day  religious  convictions  or  purely 
metaphysical-religious  statements”  it  has  been  said.  He  em¬ 
phasizes  the  necessity  of  a  “thought-content”  of  Christianity. 

Harnack  definitely  exposes  himself  to  the  syncretistic  theo¬ 
ry  regarding  the  origin  and  content  of  Christianity  when  he 
makes  an  amazing  statement  of  ignorance  regarding  the  time 
when  many  of  the  most  fundamental  teachings  of  Scripture 
came  into  existence.  Harnack  dogmatically  suggests  that  the 
baptismal  formula,  virgin  birth,  and  even  the  Synoptist  ac¬ 
counts  are  all  adventitious  additions  to  the  primitive  Kypvy/xa, 
which  are  acquired  in  the  historical  progress  of  the  original 
Christian  impulse  and  “life.”  Harnack’s  syncretism  is  now 
but  a  matter  of  degree.  Harnack  does  feel  restraint  in  this 
matter  of  degree,  e.g.,  in  denying  the  Gnostic  origin  of  the 
Logos-idea  of  John.  But  Harnack’s  virtue  of  candor  and 
frankness  in  admitting  nothing  into  Christianity  that  observ¬ 
able  facts  will  not  allow,  passes  over  into  what  is  his  most  im¬ 
peachable  fault,  i.e.,  uncertainty  and  vacillation  before  the 
facts  concerning  the  origin  of  these  gospel  elements.  This 
very  uncertainty,  exhibited  so  pervasively  by  Harnack  allows 
room  only  for  the  inference  that  the  only  deterring  factor  in 
preventing  introduction  of  fullborn  syncretism  is  the  absence 
of  the  requisite  data.  Harnack  leaves  the  literature  and  the 
ideas  of  the  whole  Apostolic  and  Sub- Apostolic  period  in  such 
an  indeterminate  state,  that  everything  appears  relative  and 
shifting,  and  nothing  is  fixed.54  Hence,  the  natural  and  un¬ 
avoidable  conclusion  that  Harnack  fears  to  make  is,  that 
Christianity  is  but  the  congeries  of  environing  ideas,  in  con¬ 
tent  as  well  as  in  form,  of  coeval  religions,  ethicisms,  natural- 

54  “The  origin  of  a  series  of  the  most  important  Christian  customs 
and  ideas  is  involved  in  an  obscurity  which,  in  all  probability  will  never 
be  cleared  up.  Though  one  part  of  those  ideas  may  be  pointed  out  in  the 
epistles  of  Paul,  yet  the  question  must  frequently  remain  unanswered, 
whether  he  found  them  in  existence  or  formed  them  independently  .  . 

(p.  130). 
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isms,  heathen  mythologies,  superstitions,  cultus,  ritual,  etc. 
that  then  pervaded  the  Levant — a  “wild  syncretism”  as  he 
describes  it  in  the  gnostic  period. 

We  have  the  ipsissinia  verba  of  Harnack  himself  :55  “the 
grammar,  the  rhetoric,  the  learned  profession,  the  schools,  the 
exegesis,  the  homilies,  etc.  of  the  Greeks,  all  passed  over  into 
the  Church,  thus  exhibiting  the  philosophy,  the  ethics,  the 
speculative  theology,  the  mysteries,  etc.  of  the  Greeks  as  the 
main  features  in  the  process  of  forming  the  ecclesiastical 
mode  of  thought.”  .  .  .  “To  the  Stoic  philosophy  belonged 
the  factors  from  which  Christian  bishops  were  formed."  The 
class,  “Prophets,  Apostles,  Teachers”  was  “prefigured”  in 
the  Stoic  wise  man,  etc.  A  full  sweep  is  similarly  given  to  a 
vast  assemblage  of  Roman  ideas.  The  factor  of  Jewish  spec¬ 
ulative  and  allegoristic  literature  is  brought  into  play.  All  of 
this  we  find  under  the  caption,  “Presuppositions.” 

That  the  logical  tendency  and  effect,  if  not  the  professed 
intent  of  Harnack,  is  syncretism,  appears  not  only  from  the 
general  fact  that  the  “Greek  spirit”  is  deemed  “the  bridge” 
by  which  Judaism  passed  over  into  Christianity,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  particular  fact  that  Harnack’s  entire  sections 
on  “Presuppositions”  and  “The  Common  Beginnings  of 
Faith”  are  rife  with  statements  most  vague  in  meaning,  as, 
“the  earliest  Jewish-Christian  teaching,  indeed  the  Gospel 
itself  bore  the  stamp  of  the  spiritual  epochs  out  of  which  they 
arose — the  Greek  period  [which,  we  note,  extended  back  to 
280  B.C.]56  in  which  the  notions  exchanged  their  values,  the 
religions  were  transformed,  and  the  ideas  of  the  worth  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  human  soul  were  spread  abroad,  so 
that  the  Hellenism  that  soon  streamed  in  so  mightily  into  the 
Church,  was  no  absolute  enemy.” 

Pfleiderer,  with  a  rather  peculiar  but  none  the  less  interest- 
engaging  interpretation  of  the  Ritschlian-Harnackian  meth¬ 
od.  calls  it  a  “radikal-pessimistische,”  or  an  early  Reformed 
attitude  that  evinces  in  this  field  an  unintelligible  incoheren- 


55  On  p.  127. 

6a  Brackets  mine. 
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cy  in  setting  up  an  ideal  and  pure  Christology  in  the  gospels, 
and  forthwith  delineating  an  immediate  decline,  or  “trauriger 
Abfall,”  “sinnlose  Verirrung,”  a  “progressive  process  of  cor¬ 
ruption  and  secularization  of  Christianity,  whose  true  nature 
is  only  revealed  again  through  the  most  recent,  namely  the 
Ritschlian,  theology.”57 

Though  Pfleiderer  and  Harnack  himself  do  not  set  the 
time  limit  as  to  just  when  this  secularizing  took  its  inception, 
Pfleiderer  perceives,  and  Harnack  is  accountable  for,  the 
logical  tendency  and  substantial  effect,  which  is  to  fatally 
jeopardize  the  existence  of  the  New  Testament  truths  and 
teachings  as  unique.  Pfleiderer’s  argument  is  compelling,  that 
neither  is  Christianity  nor  the  result  of  “die  weltregierende 
Vorsehung  Gottes”  revealed  if  its  pure  content  is  so  quick¬ 
ly  and  easily  corruptible  and  secularizable  as  Harnack  makes 
out.  The  alternative  that  Pfleiderer  brings  us  to  is  that  of  the 
Christianity  of  a  world-ruling  God  whose  historic  revelation 
corresponds  to,  and  is,  Himself,  and  which  therefor  is  sure 
and  incorruptible  in  its  greater  entirety,  in  its  historic,  teleo¬ 
logical,  doctrinal  and  religious  unfolding :  or  the  other  alter¬ 
native  of  a  non-teleological,  non-predestinarian,  non-unique, 
non-supernatural,  historically  abortive  and  corruptible  re¬ 
ligious  growth,  which  is  most  easily  to  be  explained  on  the 
theory  of  syncretism.58 

We  can  conclude  this  but  partial  investigation  of  this  mas¬ 
terful  historical  work  by  pointing  out  a  deep  kinship  of  the 
purpose  of  our  rationalist  with  that  of  those  early  seventeen- 
teenth  and  eighteenth  century  rationalists  and  pietists  with 
whom  the  study  of  the  History  of  Dogma  originated.  Their 
sole  reason  for  recourse  to  this  uninviting  sphere  was  avow¬ 
edly  that  they  might  free  themselves  from  the  claims  and 
obligations  of  dogma.69  We  find  in  Harnack  an  historical  ata- 


B7  Entwick.  des  Christentums,  p.  8. 

58  Pfleiderer’s  own  alternatives  are  hardly  these  however;  rather  those 
of  naturalistic  ideal  evolution  as  opposed  to  Ritschlian  “pessimistic”  re¬ 
trogression. 

59  Vide  Kuyper,  Encyclopedia  of  Sacred  Theology,  II :  378. 
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vism :  “The  history  of  dogma,  in  that  it  sets  forth  the  process 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  dogma,  offers  the  very 
best  means  and  methods  of  freeing  the  Church  from  dog¬ 
matic  Christianity,  and  of  hastening  the  process  of  inevita¬ 
ble  emancipation  which  began  with  Augustine.”60 

Princeton.  Finley  DuBois  Jenkins. 


60  Grundriss,  p.  8. 


NOTES  AND  NOTICES 
The  Reward  of  the  King’s  Favorite  (Esther  vi.  8) 

This  verse,  especially  the  last  clause,  has  occasioned  the  com¬ 
mentators  much  perplexity  and  has  been  variously  rendered. 
The  difficulty  is  chiefly  due  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  “his” 
— does  “his  head”  refer  to  the  king’s  favorite,  to  the  horse,  or 
to  the  king  himself  ?  But  the  problem  is  considerably  complicated 
by  the  further  uncertainty  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  verbs  are 
to  be  rendered  (whether  as  past,  present,  or  future),  and  by 
the  indefiniteness  of  the  particle  of  relation  )  which  stands 
at  the  beginning  of  the  clause.  Let  us  examine  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  which  are  based  on  the  triple  ambiguity  of  the  phrase  “his 
horse.” 

I.  “His  head”  refers  to  the  king’s  favorite. — This  interpre¬ 
tation  is  favored  by  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate:  “He  ought 
to  be  arrayed  ( debet  indui )  in  kingly  vestments  and  to  be  placed 
( imponi )  upon  a  horse  which  is  from  the  stud  of  the  king  and 
to  receive  ( accipere )  a  diadem  of  kings  upon  his  head  ( caput 
suum).”  The  LXX  omits  the  last  clause  of  the  verse,  reading: 
“Let  the  servants  (raiSes)  of  the  king  bring  a  linen  robe,  which 
the  king  wears  ( TrepifiaWercu )  and  a  horse  upon  which  the  king 
rides  (ini/3atvci) .”  The  margin  (7th  cty.)  of  the  Sinaitic  Codex 
supplies  the  last  clause  of  the  verse:  “and  let  be  placed  (8 
a  diadem  of  the  kingdom  upon  his  head.”  While  the  Vulgate  and 
LXX  do  not  agree  exactly  and  while  neither  follows  the  Hebrew 
closely,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  favor  the  view  that 
“his  head”  refers  to  the  king’s  favorite  and  that  the  particle  of 
relation  is  to  be  taken  as  introducing  an  object  clause  equivalent 
to  a  jussive.  This  interpretation  was  adopted  by  Luther,  although 
he  followed  the  Hebrew  more  closely  than  either  the  Vulgate 
or  the  LXX. 

This  explanation  of  the  verse  is  open  to  serious  objection, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  grammatical  construction  and  of 
interpretation.  In  the  Hebrew  the  word  for  “placed”  ( nittan ) 
is  in  the  perfect  tense,  as  are  the  verbs  in  the  two  preceding 
clauses.  It  would  seem  natural,  therefore,  to  understand  them 
all  as  referring  to  the  past :  “has  worn.  .  .  .  has  ridden.  .  .  . 
has  been  (was)  set.”  To  treat  the  first  two  verbs  as  frequenta- 
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tives  (cf.  LXX  abv.,  and  AV.  “useth  to  wear,”  “rideth  upon”) 
seems  very  questionable  j1  but  whether  these  verbs  are  rendered 
as  past  or  present  does  not  materially  affect  the  meaning.  The 
serious  difficulty  is  with  the  third  verb.  To  regard  it  as  equivalent 
to  a  jussive  seems  decidedly  forced  and  unnatural  and  would 
require  that  the  pointing  be  changed.2  The  simplest  thing  is  to 
treat  this  verb  exactly  like  those  in  the  two  preceding  clauses 
and  to  regard  the  last  clause  as  completing  the  descriptive  state¬ 
ment  (cf.  iii.  12,  15,  iv.  8). 

As  regards  the  meaning,  the  circumstance  that  in  the  next 
verse  mention  is  made  only  of  the  “robe”  and  the  “horse,”  while 
no  further  reference  is  made  to  the  “royal  diadem”  ( kether 
malekhuth )  seems  to  be  a  serious  objection  to  the  view  that 
three  things,  robe,  horse,  and  diadem  are  here  referred  to  as  all 
intended  for  the  king’s  favorite.  For  surely  of  the  three,  the 
diadem  was  the  most  important ;  and  it  would  be  quite  remark¬ 
able  that  in  the  subsequent  narrative  we  should  find  the  robe 
and  the  horse,  referred  to  three  times — in  the  words  of  Haman 
(vs.  9),  in  the  command  of  the  king  (vs.  10),  and  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  execution  of  the  command  (vs.  n)3 — but  no 


1  We  would  expect  the  imperfect  to  be  used,  cf.  2  Sam.  xiii.  18.  The 
perfect  might  mean  “wears”  (Job  xii,  5,  Ps.  lxv.  14,  civ.  1)  but  hardly 
“useth  to  wear.” 

2  Nittan  seems  clearly  to  be  a  perfect  Niphal.  By  changing  the  pointing 
it  could  be  read  as:  (1)  A  participle  Niphal  ( nittan ,  cf.,  Isa.  xxxiii.  16). 
That  the  participle  may  express  a  wish  and  be  closely  akin  to  a  jussive 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  appears  in  the  formula  of  blessing  (“Blessed 
be  he  that  blesseth  thee,”  etc.).  But  such  a  use  of  the  participle  seems 
improbable  here.  (2)  An  infinite  absolute  ( nathon  or  possibly  nitton).  In 
favor  of  such  a  reading  we  have  the  fact  that  the  infinite  absolute  Qal 
of  this  verb  is  used  in  the  immediate  context  (vi.  9;  cf.  ii.  3)  and  this 
construction  occurs  repeatedly  elsewhere  in  Esther  (ix.  6,  12,  16,  17,  18). 
(3)  Maurer  (1835)  suggested  that  the  verb  be  read  as  the  imperfect  of 
the  Qal  nitten  “(I  command)  that  we  place.”  All  of  these  readings  of 
which  the  second  seems  the  most  probable,  would  require  the  taking  of  the 
relative  in  the  sense  of  “that.”  For  this  there  is  good  warrant  in  the 
Book  of  Esther  (i.  19,  ii.  10,  iii.  4,  iv.  11,  vi.  2)  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
the  OT. 

3  The  LXX  and  the  Vulgate  differ  considerably  from  the  Hebrew  and 
also  from  one  another  in  their  rendering  of  these  verses.  The  LXX  in 
the  “short  form”  of  vss.  8,  9  (that  represented  by  Codex  B  and  the  text 
of  X  )  omits  in  vs.  9  the  reference  to  “robe”  and  “horse,”  the  reason  being 
perhaps  that  they  have  just  been  referred  to  in  vs.  8  (the  long  form  of 
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further  reference  of  any  kind  to  the  royal  diadem  or  to  the 
crowning  of  the  favorite. 

Not  only  does  the  lack  of  any  further  reference  to  the  “royal 
diadem’’  argue  against  the  correctness  of  this  view,  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  Haman  with  all  his  confident  and  over¬ 
weaning  presumption  would  have  asked  the  privilege  of  wearing 
a  royal  diadem.  The  “royal  diadem”  is  referred  to  elsewhere  only 
in  i.  11  and  ii.  17;  and  in  both  instances  it  designates  the  regalia 
of  the  queen.  In  i.  11  Vashti  is  commanded  to  appear  before  the 
king  and  his  nobles  wearing  a  “royal  diadem” — a  circumstance 
which  goes  far  toward  disproving  the  unworthy  motives  which 
have  been  attributed  to  the  king  in  summoning  her  to  his  pres¬ 
ence.  In  ii.  17  we  are  told  that  a  “royal  diadem”4  was  placed  on 
Esther’s  head5  when  she  became  queen :  “and  he  set  a  royal 
diadem  upon  her  head  and  made  her  queen  instead  of  Vashti” — 
a  ceremony  which  marked  the  completion  of  Esther’s  triumph 
and  of  Vashti’s  disgrace.  If  Haman’s  demand  included  the 
privilege  of  wearing  a  royal  diadem,  would  it  not  have  made 
him  guilty  of  lese  majeste ?  This  has  been  pointed  to  by  com¬ 
mentators  as  a  proof  of  the  boundless  presumption  of  Haman. 
Yet  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Haman  would  so  far  forget  himself 
as  to  become  guilty  of  so  serious  an  offence. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  request  to 
wear  a  royal  diadem  may  not  have  been  as  overweaning  as  might 
be  supposed  and  did  not  necessarily  amount  to  lese  majeste.  It 
would  be  natural  to  infer  this  first  of  all  from  the  attitude  of 
the  king.  That  such  a  king  as  Ahasuerus  would  lightly  regard 
the  infringement  of  his  royal  prerogatives  seems  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  A  monarch  who  put  to  death  those  who  intruded  unbidden 
upon  his  presence  would  not  hesitate  to  rebuke  a  royal  favorite 

these  verses  corresponds  closely  with  the  MT).  The  same  applies  to 
vs.  10  in  the  LXX :  the  margin  of  X  supplies  the  mention  of  robe  and 
horse  which  is  omitted  in  the  text  of  X  and  in  B.  The  Vulgate  shortens 
verse  9  very  much  and  omits  any  mention  of  robe  and  horse. 

4  The  LXX  renders  kether  uniformly  by  5i<£5rjjua;  in  ii.  17  it  adds  the 
word  yvvaiKeiov.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  decoration 
later  assumed  by  Mordecai  was  not  a  “royal  diadem”  but  a  “crown” 

(mnjt,  crT^(pavos). 

5  The  express  statement  that  the  kether  was  placed  on  Esther’s  head 
is  the  clearest  indication  we  have  that  the  reference  is  not  to  royal  ap¬ 
parel,  or  regalia  in  general,  but  to  a  “diadem.”  This  is  favored  by  the 
use  of  the  word  in  Aramaic  and  New  Hebrew.  But,  cf.  footnote  8,  infra. 
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not  reproved  for  his  suggestion ;  he  is  in  a  sense  commended 
severely  for  overstepping  the  mark.  Yet  Haman  is  not  merely 
for  it  by  being  commanded  to  fulfill  it  to  the  letter,  to  the  last 
detail,  as  a  token  of  royal  acknowledgment  to  Mordecai  the 
Jew.  And  while  it  may  be  argued  that  the  king  was  really  by  this 
command  giving  to  Haman  the  rebuke  which  he  deserved  and 
playing  a  practical  joke  upon  him,  it  may  be  seriously  questioned 
whether  Ahasuerus  would  have  taken  this  way  of  rebuking  his 
favorite  if  it  really  involved  anything  approaching  lese  majeste .° 
The  attitude  of  the  king  toward  the  request  of  Haman  seems 
therefore,  clearly  to  indicate  that  the  request  did  not  infringe 
the  royal  prerogative.  If  it  were  certain  that  Haman  really  asked 
to  wear  the  diadem  the  inference  that  such  a  request  did  not 
involve  lese  majeste  would  seem  both  obvious  and  necessary. 
The  difficulty  is  that  the  attitude  of  the  king  may  equally  well 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  Haman’s  request  cannot  have  in¬ 
volved  the  wearing  of  a  royal  diadem.  This  argument  is  conse¬ 
quently  inconclusive. 

There  are  however  two  further  reasons  which  militate  against 
the  view  that  Haman  could  not  ask  for  the  royal  diadem  with¬ 
out  infringing  the  royal  prerogative.  The  first  is  the  indefinite¬ 
ness  of  the  reference  to  the  diadem.  It  is  a  rather  remarkable 
fact  that  in  the  three  passages  in  Esther  where  the  kether  is 
referred  to  the  article  is  not  used  once.  In  every  case  it  is  a 
royal  diadem  not  the  royal  diadem  which  is  spoken  of.  This 
would  be  rather  remarkable  if  a  definite  diadem  were  referred 
to.  The  other  reason  is  furnished  us  by  classical  writers.  Xeno¬ 
phon60  in  describing  how  Cyrus  the  Great  appeared  on  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  pomp  and  splendor  tells  us  that  he  wore  his  tiara  upright 
(  6p6rjv  )  and  he  adds,  “He  had  also  a  fillet  ( diadem )  about 
his  tiara,  and  his  kinsmen  (  yyevets  )  also  had  the  same  mark 
of  distinction,  and  they  retain  it  even  now.”  He  tells  us  further 
that  Cyrus  wore  “a  purple  tunic  shot  with  white”  as  to  which 
he  remarks  “no  one  but  the  king  may  wear  such  a  one”  and  he 

0  The  argument  that  the  failure  of  Ahasuerus  to  mention  the  diadem 
(vs.  10)  implies  that  he  did  not  permit  it  to  be  given  is  inconclusive,  as 
Cassel  points  out.  There  is  not  the  slightest  hint  of  reproof  in  the  king’s 
words  to  Haman.  The  phrase  “as  thou  hast  said,”  followed  by  the  explicit 
command,  “omit  not  a  thing  of  all  that  thou  hast  said”  argues  rather 
that  the  suggestion  was  to  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety. 

Cyropaedia,  VIII.  iii.  13  (Miller’s  translation). 
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gives  the  interesting  item  that,  “his  hands  he  kept  outside  his 
sleeves”  referring  to  the  fact  that  “the  Persians  were  obliged, 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  to  thrust  their  hands  inside  the 
sleeves  of  their  doublets  in  token  of  their  submission  to  royalty.” 
Here  then  Xenophon  not  merely  tells  us  that  the  wearing  of 
a  diadem  was  not  an  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  sovereign,  but 
mentions  in  the  same  connection  two  others  that  were. 

The  “kinsmen”  of  the  king,  Xenophon  tells  us  might  wear 
diadems.  Who  were  these  kinsmen?  That  they  did  not  have  to 
be  blood  relations  is  clear  (cf.  esp.  1  Esdras  iii.  7,  iv.  42).  The 
historian  Curtius  Rufus  states  that  the  “nobilissimi  propinquor- 
um”  of  Darius  who  marched  with  him  against  Alexander  num¬ 
bered  “almost  two  hundred”  and  that  the  “cognati  regis”  were 
“fifteen  thousand.”  While  cognatus  would  be  a  good  rendering 
of  <rvyyevr)<;  it  seems  highly  probable  that  Curtius  uses  propin- 
quus  as  its  equivalent.  This  would  mean  that  the  “kinsmen”  of 
the  king  constituted  quite  a  numerous  body.  To  what  extent  we 
may  trust  these  statements  it  is  difficult  to  say.  But  they  throw 
a  very  interesting  light  upon  the  passage  which  we  are  consider¬ 
ing.  They  would  at  least  suggest  that  Haman’s  request  amounted 
to  this  that  he  an  alien  slave  of  a  despotic  monarch — we  are  told 
that  he  was  an  Agagite — be  made  a  “kinsman”  of  the  king.  This 
would  be  in  some  respects  a  large  request  but  it  would  also  be  a 
very  natural  one.  It  might  be  made  the  reward  of  merit  (see 
the  passage  in  1  Esdras  cited  above)  and  it  would  in  no  wise 
infringe  the  royal  prerogative.  But  even  if  we  were  justified  in 
accepting  these  statements  without  qualification — and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  that  such  is  the  case — there  would  still  be  difficul¬ 
ties  to  clear  up.  If  Haman’s  object  was  to  secure  from  the  king 
the  title  of  “kinsman”  and  to  play  a  conspicuous  role  in  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  honor,  it  would  be  the  wearing  of  the  diadem 
which  he  would  be  most  concerned  about  and  the  absence  of  any 
further  reference  to  it  would  be  all  the  more  difficult  to  explain. 
Whereas  the  wearing  of  a  “royal  robe”  might  in  the  light  of 
Xenophon’s  statement  be  regarded  as  improper  and  exceeding 
the  bounds  of  propriety — a  view  which  is  not  favored  by  the 
narrative  of  Esther. 

While  the  statements  which  we  have  quoted  from  the  Classics 
may  suffice  to  prevent  us  from  rejecting  this  interpretation  of 
Haman’s  request  on  the  ground  that  it  would  involve  lese  maj- 
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este,  two  serious  difficulties  remain.  One  is  the  syntactical  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  the  other  is  the  failure  to  make  further  reference  to  the 
“diadem.”  To  the  writer  this  last  is  a  serious  and  even  a  con¬ 
clusive  objection  to  the  interpretation  which  regards  “his  head” 
as  referring  to  the  king’s  favorite. 

II.  “His  head”  refers  to  the  horse. — This  clause  will  then 
be  simply  descriptive  of  the  one  which  immediately  precedes. 
The  verse  may  then  be  rendered :  “Let  them  bring  a  royal  gar¬ 
ment  which  the  king  has  worn  and  a  horse  on  which  the  king 
has  ridden  and  on  whose  (the  horse’s)  head  a  royal  diadem 
has  been  placed.”  This  rendering  is,  according  to  Professor 
Paton,7  supported  by  the  Targums,  the  Jewish  interpreters 
generally,  and  by  most  modern  commentators.  It  is  the  render¬ 
ing  of  the  RV.  That  it  is  grammatically  sound  is  undeniable. 
Indeed,  it  must  be  conceded  to  be,  at  least  as  far  as  the  syntax 
is  concerned,  the  most  natural  rendering.  It  also  accounts,  per¬ 
haps,  for  the  failure  to  again  refer  to  the  kethcr.  If  this  was 
merely  a  part  of  the  horse’s  trappings,  further  specific  mention 
of  it  would  be  unnecessary. 

This  rendering,  however,  is  open  to  rather  serious  objection 
from  the  standpoint  of  historical  probability.  Would  a  “royal 
diadem”  be  placed  on  the  head  of  a  horse?  The  “diadem”  men¬ 
tioned  here  is,  as  we  have  seen,  referred  to  elsewhere  only  in 
i.  11  and  ii.  17.  In  both  instances  it  specifies  the  regalia  of  the 
queen.  That  such  a  diadem  would  be  made  part  of  the  trappings 
of  a  horse,  or  that  the  head-dress  of  a  horse  would  receive  the 
same  designation,  seems  improbable.  And  it  is  noticeable  that 
Professor  Paton  while  arguing  that  “there  is  no  real  difficulty 
in  this  idea,”  is  able  to  point  only  to  the  “tall,  pointed  ornaments 
like  a  royal  turban,”  which  are  depicted  on  the  heads  of  the 
royal  horses  of  Assyrian  reliefs.  That  these  are  really  royal 
diadems,  he  does  not  assert,  nor  does  he  furnish  us  with  any 
proof  that  this  practice  was  followed  by  the  Persians.8 


7  The  Book  of  Esther  (Intemat.  Critical  Commentaries)  in  loco. 

8  That  the  royal  horses,  at  least  on  special  occasions  and  perhaps  usually, 
wore  distinctive  trappings,  specifically  a  head-gear,  is  highly  probable.  It 
can  be  easily  proved  for  the  Assyrians  and  the  Egyptians  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  custom  prevailed  in  Persia.  With  regard  to  the  Assyrians 
it  should  be  noted  that  a  peculiar  head-rig  was  apparently  placed  by  them 
on  all  the  royal  horses.  In  the  Balawat  Bronzes  we  frequently  encounter 
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III.  “His  head”  refers  to  the  king. — This  can  be  understood 
in  two  ways : 

1.  The  AV  rendering,  “and  the  crown  royal  which  is  set 
upon  his  head,”  has  been  adopted  by  many  commentators  using 
that  version,  e.g.,  M.  Poole,  M.  Henry,  Scott,  etc.  This  rendering 
does  not  commend  itself,  and  it  is  natural  that  it  should  have  been 
removed  from  the  RV  text.  It  is  difficult  both  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  syntax  and  of  meaning.  While  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  it  is  “grammatically  impossible”  (Paton),9  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  a  far  less  natural  rendering  than  the  one  we  have 
just  considered.  Besides  this  it  implies  like  the  first  rendering 
that  the  favorite  is  to  receive  the  diadem,  and  is  consequently 
open  to  the  same  objections.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  aggravate  the 
difficulty  by  making  Haman  not  merely  demand  a  “royal  dia¬ 
dem”  but  intimate  that  it  is  to  be  one  which  the  king  wears  and 
which  is  as  it  were  to  be  removed  from  his  head,  to  be  placed 
on  the  head  of  his  favorite. 


the  king  riding  in  a  two-horse  chariot  and  followed  by  two  others,  all 
six  of  the  horses  wearing  a  distinctive  head-dress.  This  seems  to  mean 
that  the  head-dress,  while  royal,  was  not  reserved  for  the  king  alone,  but 
for  the  king  and  his  immediate  entourage.  It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  in 
this  connection  that  in  Esther  we  read  of  a  not  the  “royal  diadem.”  If 
by  this  a  horse  with  such  trappings  is  meant  the  request  of  Haman  would 
be  less  overweaning.  But  this  explanation  might  seem  on  the  other  hand 
to  render  this  clause  superfluous,  because  a  horse  which  the  king  had 
ridden  might  be  expected  to  wear  a  “royal  diadem.”  And  a  high  official 
and  royal  favorite  might  properly,  as  it  seems,  have  royal  trappings  on 
his  horse.  That  this  head-piece  could  properly  be  called  a  kether  may  ir. 
the  absence  of  proof  be  questioned.  The  fact  that  we  have  a  word  kothereth 
from  this  root  meaning  “capital  (of  a  pillar)”  might  favor  the  broader 
usage  of  this  word ;  and  despite  the  testimony  of  ancient  versions  to  the 
rendering  “diadem”  we  might  be  tempted  to  assume  a  connection  with  the 
Assyrian  word  katru,  “present”  and  take  it  in  a  broader  sense  than  “dia¬ 
dem.”  But  we  have  no  proof  of  this. 

9  This  is  too  strong  a  statement.  “And  that  which  was  placed  a  royal 
crown  upon  his  head”  might  mean  “and  the  royal  crown  which  was  placed 
upon  his  head”  being  an  example  of  "'tJfX  receiving  “its  closer  definition 
by  a  substantive  following  it,”  as  in  the  expressions :  Jer.  xlvi.  1,  “The 
word  of  the  Lord  that  came  to  Jeremiah”  (lit.,  “that  which  was  the 
word  of  the  Lord”)  ;  2  Ki.  xii.  6  “wheresoever  any  breach  should  be 
found”  (lit.,  “with  reference  to  all  that  which  shall  be  found  there — a 
breach”)  ;  and  1  Sam.  xxv.  30,  “according  to  all  the  good  that  he  hath 
spoken”  (lit.,  “according  to  all  that  which  he  hath  spoken  the  good”), 
etc.  (cf.  Brown,  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  p.  82b). 
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2.  Another  rendering  of  vs.  8  seems  clearly  admissible  and  in 
view  of  the  objections  to  the  renderings  which  have  been  discuss¬ 
ed,  it  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration :  “Let  them  bring  a 
royal  garment  which  the  king  has  worn  and  a  horse  on  which 
the  king  has  ridden,  even  when  a  royal  diadem  was  placed  upon 
his  head,”  etc.  That  is,  the  king’s  favorite  is  to  be  led  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  arrayed  in  a  robe  worn  by  the  king  and 
riding  a  horse  used  by  the  king  on  the  occasion  of  a  royal  pro¬ 
gress  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  So  understood  the  last 
clause  is  one  of  attendant  circumstances  and  as  such  is  appro¬ 
priately  introduced  by  “and”  ( waw ). 

Before  considering  the  grammatical  warrant  for  this  transla¬ 
tion  let  us  examine  it  first  as  its  suitability.  This  rendering 
commends  itself  because  it  avoids  the  charge  of  lese  majeste 
while  at  the  same  time  enhancing  as  much  as  possible  the  honor 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  clauses.  Haman’s  request  to  wear  a 
robe  the  king  has  worn  and  ride  a  horse  the  king  has  ridden  is  a 
natural  one  because  it  is  based  on  the  instinctive  feeling  that 
personal  use  or  association  enhances  the  value  of  a  gift  especial¬ 
ly  when  the  donor  is  a  person  of  prominence.  An  “autograph,” 
whether  letter,  book,  photograph  or  what  not,  is  especially  prized 
because  of  the  “personal  touch.”  In  former  times  the  gift  of  a 
snuff-box  was  a  token  of  royal  favor,  or  a  ring,  chain  or  some 
other  article  which  the  king  had  worn  or  carried  on  his  person. 
The  best  Biblical  illustration  of  this  instinctive  feeling  is  found 
in  i  Sam.  xviii,  which  tells  us  of  the  beginning  of  that  beautiful 
friendship  between  David  and  Jonathan  which  has  become 
proverbial  and  of  its  first  outward  manifestation:  “And  Jona¬ 
than  stripped  himself  of  the  robe  that  was  upon  him,  and  gave 
it  to  David,  and  his  garments,  even  to  his  sword,  and  to  his  bow 
and  to  his  girdle.”  A  classical  illustration  and  one  especially 
appropriate  to  the  present  discussion  is  preserved  in  Xenophon’s 
Anabasis.  There  we  read  that  when  Cyrus  the  Younger  was 
making  his  preparations  to  seize  the  throne  of  Persia  he  en¬ 
deavored,  Absalom-like,  to  increase  his  popularity  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way.  “Frequently,  when  he  had  wine  served  him  of  a 
peculiarly  fine  flavor,  he  would  send  half-emptied  flagons  of  it 
to  some  of  his  friends,  with  a  message  to  this  effect :  ‘Cyrus  has 
not  for  some  time  met  with  pleasanter  wine  than  this  ;  and  he  has 
therefore  sent  some  of  it  to  you,  and  begs  you  will  drink  it 
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today,  with  those  whom  you  love  best.’  He  would  often,  too, 
send  geese  partly  eaten,  and  the  halves  of  loaves,  and  other  such 
things,  desiring  the  bearer  to  say,  in  presenting  them,  ‘Cyrus 
has  been  delighted  with  these,  and  therefore  wishes  you  also 
to  taste  them.’  ”10  The  uniqueness  of  the  honor  lay  of  course  in 
the  fact  that  the  gift  was  the  very  meat  and  drink  of  royalty. 
Cyrus  had  partaken  of  it.  That  made  half  a  fowl  of  more  value 
than  a  dozen  brace.  Similarly,  to  wear  a  robe  which  the  king 
had  worn  and  to  ride  upon  a  horse  which  the  king  had  ridden, 
would  be  for  the  king’s  favorite  a  signal  token  of  the  royal  favor. 
But,  to  wear  a  robe  and  ride  a  horse  which  had  been  used  by 
the  king  when  on  some  rare  occasion  with  royal  diadem  upon 
his  head  he  had  emerged  from  the  seclusion  of  his  palace  and 
appeared  before  the  dazzled  eyes  of  his  awe-struck  subjects — 
that  would  be  a  surpassing  honor.  The  people  would  recognize 
the  horse  and  the  robe  as  the  ones  which  the  king  had  used  on 
an  occasion  of  pomp  and  splendor  and  would  know  that  the 
magnate  appearing  in  such  state  was  indeed  one  whom  the  king 
in  very  truth  delighted  to  honor.  So  understood  the  last  clause 
adds  the  finishing  touch,  and  marks  the  climax  of  the  request.  It 
goes  as  far  as  Haman  dare  go ;  it  gives  to  him  the  highest 
honors  he  dare  aspire  to.  And  it  does  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
convey  a  subtle  compliment  by  emphasizing  the  personal  attach¬ 
ment  of  Haman  for  the  king.  Perhaps  also  it  was  because  of 
this  very  personal  element  so  dextrously  introduced  by  Haman 
that  the  king,  his  gratitude  increased  by  the  thought  of  his 
neglect,  regarded  it  as  a  suitable  tribute  to  pay  to  one  who  had 
shown  his  devotion  to  the  king’s  person  by  exposing  a  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  king’s  life- — Mordecai,  the  Jew. 

Since,  then,  the  interpretation  proposed  is  suitable  in  itself 
and  in  accord  with  ancient  custom,  let  us  examine  the  passage 
to  see  whether  such  a  rendering  can  be  justified  grammatically. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  the  first  place  that,  in  the  clause  which 
immediately  precedes,  the  order  of  words  is  such  as  to  bring  the 
subject  at  the  end:  “(a  horse)  which  has  ridden  upon  it  the 
king.”  Whether  any  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  this  is  not 
clear.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the  placing  of  the  pre¬ 
positional  object  before  the  subject  (see  preceding  clause)  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  this  case  it  has  the  result  that  the  word  “king”  comes 


10  Book  I.  9,  26-26  (Watson’s  translation). 
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to  stand  immediately  before  a  clause  containing  a  relative  parti¬ 
cle  which  may  refer  directly  to  it :  “and  who  a  royal  diadem  was 
placed  upon  his  head.”  Whereas,  if  the  relative  refers  to  the 
horse,  the  connection  would  be  closer  and  more  unmistakeable 
if  the  prepositional  phrase  “upon  it”  came  at  the  end.  It  may 
of  course  be  argued  that  the  “and”  would  naturally  coordinate 
this  relative  clause  with  the  one  which  precedes  and  thereby  in¬ 
dicate  with  sufficient  clearness  that  both  relatives  and  both  pro¬ 
nouns  refer  back  to  the  horse:  “a  horse  which  has  ridden  upon 
it  the  king,  and  which  was  placed  a  royal  diadem  on  its  head.” 
Undoubtedly  the  fact  that  it  treats  both  relative  clauses  alike 
is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  explanation  which  regards 
“his  head”  as  referring  to  the  horse.  But  while  this  is  so  it  should 
also  be  recognized  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  “relative” 
be  used  in  the  same  sense  or  with  the  same  reference  in  both 
instances  (cf.  iv.  11,  vi.  2,  viii.  11,  Deut.  xi.  3-6  (  ?),  2  Chron.  i. 
11 ;  also  1  Sam.  xxii.  17  where  ^  is  used  in  different  senses). 

Owing  to  the  indefiniteness  of  the  relative11  to  which  atten¬ 
tion  was  directed  at  the  outset,  there  are  several  possible  ways 
of  rendering  this  clause.  Three  may  be  mentioned  of  which  the 
first  as  perhaps  the  most  probable  has  been  given  above : 

a.  “Even  when  a  royal  diadem  was  placed  upon  his  head.” — 
That  “and”  may  be  more  or  less  emphatic  and  have  practically 
the  force  of  “also”  is  well  known  (cf.  1  Sam.  xx.  15,  Jer.  xxxiii. 
20,  Zech.  vii.  5).  That  the  relative  “iw;N,  like  s3  which  it  so 
much  resembles,  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  “when”  is  hardly 
open  to  question  (cf.  Gen.  vi.  4,  xl.  13).  Warrant  for  so  con¬ 
struing  it  in  this  instance  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
clauses  which  precede  (“has  worn.  .  .  .  has  ridden”)  involve 
the  idea  of  “time,  place,  or  manner,”  which  according  to  Driver 
makes  it  possible  for  the  relative  to  be  used  in  this  sens£ 

b.  “Even  he  upon  whose  head  a  royal  diadem  was  placed.” — 
That  the  relative  should  be  used  substantively  ( i.e as  containing 
its  pronominal  antecedent)  would  be  favored  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  so  used  elsewhere  in  Esther  (ii.  1,  15,  ix.  23)  though  usually 
after  the  word  “all”  (e.  g.  viii.  9).  So  construed  this  clause 
would  add  a  touch  of  adulation  or  eulogy  which  would  be  very 
appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  has  just  asked  high  honors 
for  himself.  He  asks  for  a  garment  and  a  horse  used  by  the 


11  Cf.  Carl  Gaenssle.  The  Hebreu'  Particle  ^d N. 
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king,  the  wearer  of  the  royal  diadem.  He  does  not  ask  to  wear 
the  diadem ;  he  recognizes  that  to  the  king  alone  this  right  be¬ 
longs.  But  he  will  have  a  robe  and  horse  that  a  crowned  king 
has  used.  This  might  also  imply  that  he  is  thinking  especially 
of  the  coronation  day :  “even  he  upon  whose  head  a  royal  dia¬ 
dem  was  placed  (on  the  day  that  he  succeeded  to  the  throne).” 

c.  Since  waw  frequently  has  the  force  of  “when”  or  “while” 
and  introduces  a  circumstantial  clause  (cf.  v.  8,  vii.  7,  Jer,  xxxiv. 
1  and  numerous  other  passages  in  the  OT)  it  would  seem  pos¬ 
sible  to  render  this  clause  as  follows :  “when  that  a  royal  diadem 
was  placed  upon  his  head.”  This  would  be  favored  by  the  fact 
that  the  relative  is  frequently  used  in  the  book  of  Esther  in  the 
sense  of  “that.”12  Or,  possibly  the  relative  may  be  regarded  as 
used  merely  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  (like  ’'D  13  or  PIT  14),  in 
which  case  “when  that”  would  be  practically  equivalent  to 
“when.” 

If  it  is  clear  then  as  the  writer  believes  that  the  interpretation 
which  regards  “his  head”  as  referring  to  the  king  can  be  justi¬ 
fied  linguistically  in  more  than  one  way,  the  question  to  be  de¬ 
cided  is  whether  the  greater  appropriateness  of  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  fully  offsets  the  superior  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  the 
rendering  which  regards  “his  head”  as  referring  to  the  horse. 
That  it  is  more  appropriate  seems  hardly  open  to  question. 
Instead  of  explaining  the  failure,  the  very  noticeable  failure, 
of  the  narrative  to  make  any  further  mention  of  the  “royal  dia¬ 
dem”  by  making  it  a  part  of  the  trappings  of  the  horse, — a  very 
doubtful  expedient,— it  accounts  for  it  in  a  way  strictly  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  i.  1 1  and  ii.  17  and  makes  the  right  to  wear  it  a  distinctly 
royal  prerogative.  Yet  it  introduces  this  reference  to  the  diadem 
in  a  manner  that  is  doubly  appropriate  because  it  is  calculated  to 
increase  the  honor  conferred  upon  the  favorite  while  at  the  same 
time  avoiding,  by  a  flattering  allusion  to  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  king  to  wear  a  diadem,  the  danger  of  offending  the  monarch 
by  the  extravagance  of  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made.  It 
also  as  we  have  seen  brings  out  more  clearly  still  the  thought  of 
the  immediate  context  of  a  personal  bond  between  the  king  and 
his  favorite  and  of  the  peculiar  honor  implied  in  the  “personal 

12  Cf.  footnote  1  supra. 

13  This  is  perhaps  the  case  in  Judg.  x.  10  and  Job  xxxix.  27. 

14  Cf.  the  use  of  H?  after  the  interrogative  HO- 
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touch” ;  and  it  does  this  in  a  way  entirely  in  accord  with  ancient 
custom. 

The  fact  that,  as  remarked  at  the  outset,  the  phrasing  of  this 
verse  is  so  ambiguous  makes  it  difficult  to  find  an  interpre¬ 
tation  which  can  be  regarded  as  wholly  satisfactory.  While  the 
writer  feels  that  enough  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  he  has  proposed  to  justify  him  in  calling  attention  to 
it,  he  is  inclined  to  feel  that  the  ambiguity  which  has  caused  the 
commentators  so  much  trouble  was  deliberately  intended,  that 
Haman  may  even  have  hoped,  presumptuous  as  it  may  seem,  that 
the  king  might  even  allow  him  to  wear  a  royal  diadem.  But  he 
so  phrased  his  suggestion  that  in  case  the  king  demurred,  he 
could  readily  claim  that  he  was  asking  for  nothing  of  the  sort — 
not  for  glory,  but  only  for  reflected  glory. 

Princeton.  Oswald  T.  Allis. 
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Apology  and  Polemic  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Bohlen  Lectures,  1915. 
By  Andrew  D.  Heffern,  D.D.,  Professor  in  New  Testament  Liter¬ 
ature  and  Language,  Philadelphia  Divinity  School.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1922.  All  rights  reserved.  Pages  xi,  41 1.  Price 
$2.50. 

If  there  are  any  theological  pacifists  who  think  that  truth  should  not 
be  defended  or  error  resisted  they  will  find  little  comfort  in  this  volume. 
Most  readers,  indeed,  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  prominent  and  per¬ 
vasive  the  controversial  element  is  in  the  New  Testament  writings.  The 
conflicts  of  Jesus  with  the  Jews  furnish  the  theme  of  many  chapters  in 
the  Gospels,  whose  central  aim  is  to  set  Him  forth  as  the  Messiah  and 
the  Son  of  God.  A  sustained  polemic  in  defense  of  the  truth  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  against  Judaizing  reaction  on  the  one  hand  and  Gnostic  speculation 
on  the  other  runs  through  the  Epistles. 

Professor  Hefifern  gives  a  careful  review  of  these  controversies  and 
pays  special  attention  to  Gnosticism  of  which  he  finds  traces  not  only 
in  the  polemics  of  Colossians  and  the  later  Epistles  but  in  Thessalonians, 
Corinthians  and  Romans.  He  maintains  the  vieiw  that  Gnosticism  was 
originally  a  speculative  syncretistic  movement  among  the  Jews  of  the 
diaspora,  and  that  it  found  an  easy  field  for  its  propaganda  in  the  in¬ 
fant  Pauline  churches.  The  refutation  of  this  tendency  was,  he  believes, 
one  of  the  vital  tasks  of  the  apostolic  age.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
minimize  the  Gnostic  element  in  any  Epistle  in  order  to  defend  its  early 
date  and  genuineness  against  the  Tubingen  criticism. 

Professor  Hefifern  died  in  1920,  just  after  completing  the  manuscript 
of  this  valuable  and  scholarly  work. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 

A  System  of  Christian  Evidence.  By  Leander  S.  Keyser,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Ethics,  Theism,  and  Christian  Evidences  in  Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  Author  of  “A  System  of  General  Ethics,”  “A  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Natural  Theism,”  “The  Rational  Test,”  “In  the  Redeemer’s 
Footsteps,”  “Contending  for  the  Faith,”  etc.  Second  edition,  greatly 
enlarged.  Burlington,  Iowa :  The  Lutheran  Literary  Board.  1922. 
8  vo.,  pp.  253. 

“The  original  work,  which  formed  the  basis  of  this  handbook,  was  only 
a  compound.  The  first  edition,  though  large,  was  speedily  exhausted. 
Since  it  has  been  out  of  print,  there  have  been  so  many  calls  for  it,  some¬ 
times  in  large  quantities,  that  both  the  publisher  and  the  author  feel 
justified  in  issuing  the  present  edition.”  “The  arguments  have  been  great- 
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ly  amplified,  much  new  material  has  been  added,  and  the  whole  book  has 
been  rewritten,  and,  in  many  respects,  recast.  Indeed,  this  edition  is 
practically  a  new  work.”  In  three  ways,  at  least,  this  volume  is  conspicu¬ 
ous  among  treatises  on  the  same  subject: 

1.  Its  comprehensiveness.  It  is  a  thesaurus  of  evidences.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  think  of  any  of  importance  that  have  been  omitted,  and  there 
are  not  a  few  of  comparative  unimportance  that  have  been  included  and 
have  been  developed  sufficiently  to  justify  their  inclusion.  Beyond  this,  all 
the  arguments  have  been  so  classified,  the  book  has  been  so  indexed,  the 
numerous  authorities  consulted  have  been  so  arranged  and  criticized,  that 
it  is  the  work  of  but  a  moment  to  put  one’s  finger  on  anything  in  the 
volume  to  which  one  may  wish  to  refer.  We  cannot  be  too  thankful  for 
such  an  arsenal  of  our  faith. 

2.  Its  orthodoxy.  Our  author  is  no  “Modernist,”  no  “Liberal.”  Though 
so  comprehensive  as  to  look  at  his  subject  from  all  sides  and  in  every 
aspect,  he  holds  to  the  “old  ways,”  and  the  Christianity  that  he  would  de¬ 
fend  is  the  old  faith  of  Paul  and  Augustine  and  Luther  and  Calvin,  in  a 
word,  the  Christianity  of  the  creeds.  He  is  always  “evangelical  and  con¬ 
servative”  ;  he  believes  in  the  positive  type  of  apologetics.  “He  has  little 
sympathy  with  that  species  which,  under  the  guise  of  defending  the 
Christian  faith,  spends  more  time  in  attacking  the  orthodox  positions 
than  in  answering  the  infidel  assailants  of  the  Bible.”  How  thankful  should 
we  be  for  such  an  outspoken  and  uncompromising  contender  for  “the 
faith  which  was  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints.” 

3.  Its  courtesy.  Though  our  author  is  never  found  crying  “peace,  peace, 
when  there  is  no  peace,”  he  never  forgets  that  a  Christian  ought  always 
to  be  a  gentleman  and  never  so  much  so  as  when  striving  for  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Him  who  is  “the  truth.”  Hence,  “he  avoids  epithets.”  When  he 
can  truly  say  kind  things  about  the  skeptic  he  does  so,  invariably  he 
treats  him  fairly.  “He  takes  no  pleasure  in  impugning  the  motives  of 
opponents.”  Neither  does  he  try  to  discredit  their  intelligence  and  schol¬ 
arship  unless  in  his  judgment  they  are  “science  falsely  so  called.”  He  is 
a  striking  illustration  of  what  someone  has  aptly  said,  “If  you  want  to 
win  some  you  must  be  winsome.” 

4.  Its  practical  purpose.  The  author’s  aim  is  far  from  being  merely 
theoretical.  His  comprehensiveness,  his  orthodoxy,  his  courtesy,  have  it 
for  their  avowed  purpose  not  so  much  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  as  to  ground  “the  believer”  himself  more  firmly  in  that  faith, 
and,  if  possible,  to  lead  the  doubter  to  an  acceptance  of  the  blessings,  joys, 
and  assurances  of  Biblical  Christianity.  Hence,  such  chapters  as  these : 
“Christians  as  Apologists”;  “Treatment  of  Doubters — kinds  of  doubt¬ 
ers”  ;  “Chief  Causes  of  Doubters” ;  “The  Doubter  and  his  Difficulties.” 
In  a  word,  Professor  Keyser  contends  for  the  truth  not  only  because  it 
is  true,  but  also  because  it  is  “the  truth  that  makes  men  free.” 

The  peculiarity  and,  as  he  claims,  the  excellence  of  the  author’s  proof 
is  that  it  is  a  proof  primarily  of  the  Bible,  and  secondarily  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Christianity  he  holds  must  be  true  if  the  Bible  is  so;  for  it  is  the 
great  subject  and  message  of  the  Bible  and  furthermore,  speaking  broad- 
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ly,  we  have  no  Christ  and  no  Gospel  except  those  of  the  Bible.  The  re¬ 
viewer,  however,  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  this  kind  of  proof, 
while  valid  and  strong,  cannot  be  so  effective  generally  as  that  which 
grounds  the  Bible  on  Christ,  rather  than  Christ  on  the  Bible.  At  all 
events,  at  least,  “the  man  on  the  street”  is  likely  to  be  more  impressed  by 
the  proof  of  the  historicity  and  the  exhibition  of  the  character  and  work 
and  the  consequent  affirmation  of  the  Deity  of  our  Lord  than  he  is  by 
discussions  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  a  book,  though  that  book  is  the 
Word  of  God.  In  short  Dr.  Keyser’s  method  may  be  as  good  logically  as 
the  other,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  less  generally  effective.  This 
criticism,  however,  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  both  sides  of 
the  question  and  not  at  all  to  detract  from  one  of  the  best  evidential 
works  of  the  day. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Religion  of  Religious  Psychology.  By  Charles  Calvert  Ellis, 
Ph.D.,  Vice-President  and  Professor  of  Education  at  Juniata  Col¬ 
lege.  Philadelphia:  The  Sunday  School  Times  Company.  1922. 
Pampt.,  pp.  46. 

The  aim  of  this  small  but  very  significant  pamphlet  is  not  so  much  to 
prove  a  thesis,  “as  to  let  the  leaders  of  our  modern  religious  psychology 
speak  for  themselves.”  This  the  writer  does  by  citing  in  their  own  words 
the  opinions  of  the  more  prominent  of  these  on  the  following  topics  :  “The 
Nature  of  Religion,”  “The  Origin  of  Religion,”  “God,”  “The  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,”  “The  Bible,”  “The  Atonement,”  “Conversion  and  the  New 
Birth,”  “Christianity,”  “Prayer,  Faith,  and  Religious  Experience,” 
“Miracles  and  the  Supernatural,”  “Evolution  and  the  Recapitulation 
Theory,”  “Religious  Education.”  These  citations  are  then  confirmed  and 
explained  by  pertinent  extracts  from  criticisms  of  four  of  the  more 
notable  of  the  recent  books  on  the  Psychology  of  Religion  and  Religious 
Education ;  viz.,  The  Psychology  of  Religious  Experience  by  Edward 
Scribner  Ames,  A  Psychological  Study  of  Religion  by  James  H.  Leuba, 
The  Psychology  of  Religion  by  George  A.  Coe,  and  A  Social  Theory  of 
Religious  Education  by  George  A.  Coe.  The  work  concludes  with  a  good 
classified  “Bibliography.” 

The  reviewer  feels  that  he  can  scarcely  commend  too  highly  this  ad¬ 
mirable  little  book.  Its  introduction,  though  very  brief,  sizes  up  better 
than  he  has  seen  it  done  elsewhere  the  situation  in  the  interesting  and 
important  fields  of  the  relation  of  the  Psychology  of  Religion  to  Re¬ 
ligious  Education.  To  one  who  would  understand  this  subject,  perhaps 
the  most  pressing  one  before  our  evangelical  churches,  this  work  of  Dr. 
Ellis  is  as  indispensable  as  his  position  is  sound.  That  position  is  that 
“Efficiency  is  not  the  first  word  in  religious  education.  The  more  effi¬ 
cient  the  more  dangerous  is  a  wrong  education.  The  platform  of  religious 
education  is  more  significant  than  the  program.  Therefore,  let  us  ex¬ 
amine  not  only  the  psychology,  but  the  theology  upon  which  it  rests.” 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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Evolution  at  the  Bar.  By  Philip  Mauro.  8  vo.,  pp.  x,  86.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

This  is  a  strong,  well-informed,  and  good  tempered  defence  of  the  fact 
of  creation  against  the  champions  of  “the  theory  of  evolution.”  The 
style  is  simple  and  clear  enough  for  all  persons  of  ordinary  culture  to 
understand,  and  the  book  is  brief  enough  to  appeal  to  all  such  as  are  too 
busy  to  have  time  to  read  at  length.  We  cannot  have  too  many  such 
“apologies”  in  these  days  when  theological  controversy  is  rife,  and  when 
it  seems  to  turn  as  never  before  on  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  theory  that 
Mr.  Mauro  would  refute.  May  his  timely  and  vigorous  argument  rouse 
not  a  few  others  to  contend  as  “earnestly  for  the  faith  which  was  once 
for  all  delivered  to  the  saints." 

Princeton.  William  Brextox  Greexe,  Jr. 

The  World’s  Greatest  Need,  being  a  Restatement  and  a  Reemphasis  of 
the  Gospel’s  Content  in  the  Light  of  the  most  Modern  Evangelical 
Scholarship.  By  the  Rev.  Thos.  E.  H.  Joxes,  B.A.,  Edinburgh,  Lon¬ 
don  :  Robert  Scott  Roxburghe  House,  Paternoster  Row,  E.  C.  1922. 
8vo.,  pp.  xi,  297. 

This  is  a  book  for  today.  As  of  Esther,  so  of  the  author  it  might  be 
said,  ‘Thou  art  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this.’  Written  in 
the  clear  light  of  modern  scholarship,  it  has  for  its  purpose  to  establish 
and  to  proclaim  “the  fundamentals”  of  the  Christian  faith.  Though  fa¬ 
miliar  with  theological  and  philosophical  terminology,  it  is  expressed  in 
so  simple  and  so  convincing  a  style  that  at  least  “the  common  people” 
must  read  it  “gladly.”  Though  even  sympathetic  with  modern  doubt,  it 
breathes  forth  an  atmosphere  of  conviction  which  is  as  tonic  as  a  wind 
from  the  ocean  on  a  summer’s  day. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  it  is  a  noteworthy  book.  It  must  do  great 
good.  We  ought  to  be  deeply  grateful  for  it. 

Princeton.  William  Brextox  Greexe,  Jr. 

Mountain  Pathways.  A  Study  in  the  Ethics  and  Psychology  of  The  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount  with  a  New  Translation  and  Critical  Notes.  By 
Hector  Waylex.  Introductory  Letter  by  F.  C.  Burkitt,  M.A.,  D.D. 
Third  edition:  with  Appendix.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Broadway  House,  Carter  Lane,  E.  C.  1922.  8  vo.,  pp.  xviii,  156. 

For  a  full  review  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work  see  this  Review 
for  October,  1912,  pp.  675  ff. 

Princeton.  William  Brextox  Greexe,  Jr. 

Spiritism  and  Common  Sense.  By  C.  M.  de  Heredia,  S.J.  New  \ork: 
P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  Publishers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See.  Pp.  220. 

The  book  contains  a  “Publishers’  Foreword”  quoting  largely  from  the 
Boston  Sunday  Post  of  March  14,  1920,  and  a  final  Appendix  reprinted 
from  the  Springf.eld  Republican,  which  give  an  interesting  side-light  on 
the  personality  of  the  author,  who  is  of  Mexican  birth  and  “a  master  of 
magic  and  mystification,”  “an  artist  supreme  of  the  arts  of  the  medium 
and  clairvoyant.”  A  number  of  photographs  wherein  Father  Heredia 
exhibits  “the  tools  of  the  trade,”  illustrate  the  book.  From  what  is  said 
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and  shown  it  is  clear  that  the  reverend  father  is  a  good  amateur  magician, 
and  familiar  enough  with  ordinary  spiritistic  trickery  to  be  able  to  repro¬ 
duce  most  of  the  “ghostly”  phenomena  of  mediumship.  The  author, 
however,  is  not  as  sensational  as  illustrations  and  publishers’  notices 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  So  far  as  his  spiritistic  theory  is  concerned,  he 
believes  that  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  Roman  Church  com¬ 
munion  with  the  dead  is  proven,  but  only  as  a  miracle  vouchsafed  to 
Biblical  characters  and  to  the  saints  of  the  church.  Apart  from  miracle, 
“if  a  Catholic  admits  the  spiritistic  hypothesis  and  ascribes  the  phe¬ 
nomena  to  discarnate  spirits,  since  he  cannot  admit  that  these  souls  are 
souls  from  heaven  or  purgatory,  he  must  admit  that  they  are  souls  of  the 
damned”  (p.  165).  The  author,  however,  is  not  wholly  willing  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  such  an  hypothesis. 

After  a  popular  study  of  spiritism,  its  trickeries,  commercialism  and 
superstitions,  having  eliminated  all  phenonema  due  to  fraud,  all  that  may 
with  fair  probability  be  ascribed  to  physical  forces,  and  finally  all  mental 
phenomena  traceable  'to  the  mind  of  the  medium,  Father  Heredia  con¬ 
cludes  that  there  are  some  phenomena  that  cannot  be  so  explained.  He 
seems  to  be  willing  to  explain  them,  however,  by  the  hypotheses  of  tele¬ 
pathy  between  living  minds,  and  the  possible  existence  of  some  human 
force  akin  to  magnetism  (pp.  86,  88,  129-132). 

Regarding  these  apparently  genuine  phenomena  three  hypotheses  are 
advanced  (p.  77)  :  that  they  are  the  product  of  spiritistic,  diabolical  or 
natural  causes.  Despite  the  general  opinion  of  his  church,  Father  Heredia 
leans  toward  the  third  explanation,  though  by  no  means  ruling  out  the 
diabolic.  As  a  good  “Catholic,”  who  probably  has  recited  the  ritual  for 
exorcising  the  devil,  the  author  cannot  but  grant  the  possibility  that  all 
mediums  are  possessed  by  the  foul  fiend.  There  is  a  long  and  repulsive 
story  of  devil  possession  (pp.  1 14-120)  quoted  from  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Joyce’s  The  Question  of  Miracles,  where  the  superstitions  of  Romanism 
are  shown  in  operation  in  Africa,  with  two  unfortunate  native  girls  as 
the  psychic  victims.  Reading  of  the  long  hours  of  torturing  exorcisms, 
the  spasms,  fears  and  fits  of  the  victims,  brought  on  by  priestly  sugges¬ 
tion,  the  “miraculous”  action  of  holy  water  and  of  signs  of  the  cross,  one 
is  tempted  to  wonder  whether  “Germana”  and  “Anastasia”  gained  much 
spiritually  in  renouncing  their  native  witch-doctors  for  the  more  solemn 
magic  of  Romanist  exorcisers.  The  story  serves  Father  Heredia’s  pur¬ 
pose  in  his  argument  to  members  of  his  church  that  while  devil  pos¬ 
session  is  a  reality,  the  usual  phenomena  of  the  seance  room  bear  no 
resemblance  to  the  work  of  Satan.  His  conclusion  is  that  “the  diabolical 
explanation  for  this  or  that  particular  well-authenticated  case  may  be 
more  than  probable ;  but  as  a  general  explanation  of  all  real  psychical 
phenomena  it  is  but  a  theory,  and  a  theory  which  thus  far  has  not  been 
very  well  established”  (p.  125). 

The  author’s  common  sense,  of  which  commodity  there  is  an  excellent 
supply,  leans  to  a  wholly  natural  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  though 
like  a  good  Catholic  he  leaves  himself  a  doorway  of  escape  should  the 
church  at  any  time  officially  pronounce  all  spiritistic  phenomena  to  be  dia- 
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bolic.  “In  the  condemnation  of  immoral  books  the  Church  gives  no 
specific  reason  for  her  course.  She  speaks  with  authority,  and  her  cre¬ 
dentials  are  sound.  Thus  she  forbids  Catholics  to  consult  with  the  dead, 
in  any  way.  The  Church  knows  best,  and  it  is  for  Catholics  to  obey’’ 
(p.  162).  “Today  a  Catholic  cannot  know  if  the  devil  is  behind  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  Spiritism.  It  seems  probable  that  there  is  a  diabolic  agency 
behind  some  of  them  at  least”  (p.  167).  Thus  the  findings  of  the  Second 
Baltimore  Council  (p.  162)  are  acquiesced  in,  that  “certain  things  at 
least  are  due  to  Satanic  intervention,”  while  Father  Heredia’s  common 
sense  may  still  dispose  of  the  general  phenomena  by  the  common-sense 
explanation  of  natural  physical  and  psychic  forces.  Whether  these 
common-sense  explanations  are  in  their  turn  wholly  satisfactory  is  an¬ 
other  question. 

The  book  is  marred  by  several  inaccuracies,  such  e.g.,  as  the  statement 
(p.  67  note)  that  the  medium  Home  died  insane.  There  is  an  excellent 
bibliography,  pp.  201-220. 

Delaware  City,  Del.  Robert  Claiborne  Pitzer. 

Religion  and  Modern  Thought.  By  George  Galloway,  D.Phil.,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  St.  Andrews’  University.  Edinburgh:  T. 
and  T.  Clark.  336  pages  and  index.  Price  $2.50. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  essays  written  at  different  times  and  for 
various  occasions.  They  are  all  of  a  high  order  and  sufficient  of  them¬ 
selves  to  stamp  their  author  as  a  scholar  and  thinker  of  unusual  merit. 
They  deal  with  the  problems  raised  by  modern  thinking  in  reference  to 
religion  and  theology.  The  solution  of  these  problems  proposed  by  Prof. 
Galloway  does  not  greatly  commend  itself  to  us,  but  we  readily  admit 
that  his  discussion  of  them  is  informing  and  thought-provoking  and 
few,  we  imagine,  will  give  these  essays  the  attention  they  deserve  with¬ 
out  gaining  a  better  understanding  of  the  existing  religious  situation. 

Prof.  Galloway’s  main  purpose  is  to  indicate  how  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church  may  be  brought  into  harmony  with  modern  knowledge.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  title  “Christianity  and  Modern  Thought”  would  have  more 
accurately  expressed  “the  general  spirit  and  motive  of  the  work”  as  he 
proceeds  throughout  on  the  assumption  that  the  “theology  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  is  the  only  system  of  theology  which  has  a  vital  interest  for 
the  Western  mind.”  Special  significance,  perhaps,  attaches  to  the  essays 
entitled  “Theology:  its  Tasks  and  Present  Problems”;  “Religious  Ex¬ 
perience  and  Theological  Development”;  “Theological  Doctrines  and 
Philosophical  Thought”;  “The  Question  of  the  Essence  of  Christianity”; 
“Religion  and  the  Supernatural,”  as  they  deal  most  directly  with  the 
main  purpose  of  the  book.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  other 
five  essays — “Some  Aspects  of  the  Present  Religious  Outlook” ;  “The  In¬ 
fluence  of  Kant  on  Religious  Thought”;  “National  Religion”;  “Contro¬ 
versy:  Its  Meaning  and  Value”;  “The  Problem  of  the  Personality  of 
God” — are  not  worthy  of  careful  reading. 

The  most  valuable  essay  in  the  book,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  one 
entitled  “Religion  and  the  Supernatural.”  It  seems  to  us,  indeed,  that 
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Prof.  Galloway’s  discussion  of  this  crucial  problem  leaves  considerable 
to  be  desired,  but  this  does  not  lead  us  to  overlook  the  fact  that  he 
ably  criticises  the  attempt  to  banish  the  supernatural  from  the  world. 
Moreover  it  is  the  supernatural  in  the  form  of  the  miraculous  that  he 
upholds.  He  rejects  the  notion  that  a  miracle  is  merely  an  event  with 
a  special  religious  significance  and  maintains  that  the  “determining  ele¬ 
ment  in  miracle  is  the  necessary  reference  of  it  to  a  transcendent  cau¬ 
sality.’’  He  points  out  that  “the  assumption  that  nature  forms  an  inter¬ 
connected,  enclosed,  and  rigidly  determined  system  of  causes  and  ef¬ 
fects”  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  modern  objection  to  the  idea  of  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  the  supernatural  into  the  natural  order,  and  ably  criticises  this 
assumption.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  fails  to  adequately  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  miracles  of  the  Scriptures  constitute  a  system  that 
stands  or  falls  as  a  whole  rather  than  a  number  of  individual  miracles 
that  stand  or  fall  in  isolation,  as  an  adequate  recognition  of  this  would 
both  have  kept  him  from  supposing  that  some  of  the  Bible  miracles  are 
poorly  attested  and  that  miracles  are  “not  to  be  trammeled  by  the  bounds 
of  a  church  or  age.” 

Prof.  Galloway’s  discussion  of  the  supernatural  seems  to  us  defective 
rather  than  wrong.  We  are  unable,  however,  to  pass  so  favorable  a  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  method  he  commends  for  bringing  Christian  ideas  and  doc¬ 
trines  into  harmony  with  modern  thought.  He  proceeds  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  ideas  and  doctrines  are  secondary  in  Christianity,  that  what  is 
primary  and  fundamental  is  the  Christian  experience  itself.  He  quotes 
with  approval  the  words  of  Sabatier :  “Men  forget  what  religious  his¬ 
tory  teaches  most  clearly,  that  it  is  religion  which  produces  dogmas, 
and  that  it  produces  them  naturally  as  a  tree  produces  leaves  and  fruit.” 
With  Sabatier  he  does  not  regard  doctrines  as  an  excrescence  but  as 
something  legitimate  and  even  necessary  as  soon  as  religion  reaches  the 
stage  when  it  functions  as  an  aspect  of  the  growing  life  of  culture.  Since 
the  experience  itself  develops,  however,  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
a  revision  and  restatement  of  the  doctrines  that  interpret  and  express 
that  experience.  All  the  old  statements  are  inadequate;  some  of  them  are 
outgrown.  “The  spiritual  life  of  the  present,  for  example,”  we  are  told, 
“would  forbid  the  primitive  Christian  eschatology,  and  even  Calvinistic 
predestinarianism  cannot  now  enter  into  the  vital  substance  of  the  faith.” 
Our  author  is  aware  that  the  emphasis  he  places  on  the  principle  of 
development  appears  to  sacrifice  any  principle  of  identity  in  religious 
experience  and  leaves  it  open  to  maintain  that  the  Christian  conscious¬ 
ness  of  today  is  only  the  same  in  name  with  that  of  the  first  Christians. 
Accordingly  he  seeks  to  indicate  the  principles  that  Christianity  cannot 
abandon  without  losing  its  typical  character.  These  he  finds  to  be  three : 
(1)  the  central  place  of  Christ  himself  in  Christian  experience,  (2)  the 
ethical  and  redemptive  character  of  Christianity,  (3)  the  postulation  of 
a  transcendent  world  wherein  man’s  ultimate  destiny  lies.  But  while  he 
is  unwilling  to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  devouring  principle  of  change 
it  seems  to  us  his  efforts  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  are  far  from  successful.  We  are  glad  there  is  so  much  of  historic 
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Christianity  that  Prof.  Galloway  is  unwilling  to  give  up  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  differ  in  principle  from  those  who  give  up  practically  all  that 
is  distinctive  of  historical  Christianity.  Few  of  those  who  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  Christian  doctrines  are  the  products  rather  than  the 
producers  of  the  Christian  life  have  the  learning  and  ability  of  our 
author,  but  no  matter  who  it  is  that  thus  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
it  is  vain  to  suppose  that  he  can  arrive  at  helpful  conclusions.  No  doubt 
Prof.  Galloway  has  a  way  of  bringing  Christian  doctrines  into  harmony 
with  “modern  thought’’  but  his  way  is  the  way  of  altering  or  giving  up 
those  doctrines  that  are  out  of  harmony  with  “modern  thought.”  To 
say  that  Christian  doctrines  are  out  of  harmony  with  “modern  thought” 
is  one  thing:  to  say  they  stand  in  need  of  revision  and  restatement  is 
quite  another  thing.  What  if  “modern  thought”  itself  needs  to  be  revised 
and  brought  into  harmony  with  Christianity? 

St.  Davids,  Pa.  S.  G.  Craig. 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

He  Opened- to  Us  the  Scriptures.  A  Study  of  Christ’s  Better  Way  in 
the  Use  of  Scripture.  By  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 
(Oxon.).  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1923.  Pp.  116. 
Price  $1.00. 

In  this  little  book  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  American  Biblical 
scholars,  the  author  attempts  to  show  that  (to  put  it  bluntly)  a  man 
may  reject  the  truth  of  the  Bible  and  at  the  same  time  use  the  Bible 
essentially  as  Jesus  and  Paul  used  it.  The  failure  of  the  attempt,  despite 
all  the  learning  and  skill  with  which  it  is  made,  will  seem,  to  anyone  in 
whom  the  anti-intellectual  pragmatism  of  the  day  has  not  destroyed  all 
remnants  of  historical  method  in  exegesis,  to  be  complete. 

It  is  easy  of  course  for  Professor  Bacon  to  show  that  Paul  did  not 
require  his  converts  to  keep  the  ceremonial  parts  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  that  Jesus  Himself  claimed  an  authority  equal  to  that  by  which 
the  Law  had  been  given.  But  these  facts  are  altogether  misunderstood 
when  they  are  held  to  mean  that  Jesus  and  Paul  asserted  a  general  right 
of  man  as  man  to  take  the  Old  Testament  provisions  with  a  grain  of 
salt,  or,  according  to  our  author’s  favorite  way  of  speaking,  to  reject 
the  “letter”  and  maintain  the  “spirit.”  On  the  contrary,  Paul  believed 
fully  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Law,  of  the  “ceremonial”  as  well  as 
of  the  “moral”  requirements.  But  he  believed  that  because  of  the  epoch- 
making  significance  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  a  new  era  had  begun  in  which 
some  things  which  were  required  before  were  no  longer  required.  The 
Law  then,  in  its  literal  (and  not  merely  in  some  sublimated  “spiritual” 
sense)  was  for  Paul  of  divine  authority;  the  validity  even  of  its  cere¬ 
monial  requirements,  though  temporary,  was  absolute.  Jesus,  moreover, 
did  not,  as  Bacon  apparently  supposes,  assert  a  general  right  of  man  as 
man  to  change  the  requirements  of  -the  Old  Testament.  What  He  actual- 
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ly  did  was  to  assert  His  own  right  as  heavenly  Son  of  Man  to  legislate 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  “But  I  say  unto  you”  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  is  no  mere  expression  of  the  religious  consciousness,  which 
would  be  possible  for  all  generations.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  stupen¬ 
dous  expression  of  the  Messianic  consciousness  of  our  Lord,  an  expres¬ 
sion  which  if  accepted  leads  to  an  attitude  toward  revelation  exactly 
opposite  to  the  one  which  Professor  Bacon  assumes. 

Professor  Bacon  approaches  the  whole  question  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible  in  a  one-sided  way;  he  treats  the  Bible  merely  as  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  law.  As  a  mattter  of  fact,  the  Bible  is,  just  as  fundamental¬ 
ly,  a  record  of  facts.  That  aspect  of  it  appears  from  Genesis  to  Revela¬ 
tion.  The  Bible  from  beginning  to  end  is  not  merely  a  book  of  directions 
as  to  the  way  in  which  man  should  go ;  but  it  is  an  account  of  the  re¬ 
demptive  work  of  God  by  which  man  has  been  saved ;  the  “gospel,” 
which  is  at  the  centre  of  all  the  Bible,  is  a  piece  of  “good  news,”  it  is  an 
account  of  things  that  have  happened.  But  if  the  Bible  is  thus  a  record 
of  events,  the  all-important  question  is  whether  the  record  is  true.  If 
the  record  is  true,  then  God  may  be  made  in  some  special  sense  the 
author  of  it;  if  (as  Professor  Bacon,  because  of  his  rejection  of  the 
supernatural,  believes)  it  is  false,  then  God  had  better  be  left  out  of 
connection  with  it,  and  we  had  better  stop  speaking  about  “inspiration.” 

We  are  not  without  sympathy  for  those  who  like  Professor  Bacon 
have  felt  obliged  by  the  current  of  the  age  to  relinquish  their  belief  in 
the  truth  of  the  Bible.  We  quite  understand  how  hard  they  find  it  to 
abandon  their  sentimental  attachment  to  the  old  Book.  But  such  an  ef¬ 
fort  at  reconciling  contradictions  is,  at  any  rate,  the  ruin  of  exegesis. 
Professor  Bacon  expresses  theoretical  attachment,  indeed,  to  the  gram- 
matico-historical  method,  and  places  it  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  false 
methods  of  by-gone  ages.  But  this  theoretical  allegiance  to  scientific 
history  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  book.  In  the  very  work 
where  grammatico-historical  exegesis  is  so  fervently  commended,  it  is 
rather  surprising,  for  example,  to  find  so  accomplished  a  student  of  the 
New  Testament  indulging  again  and  again  in  the  common  misuse  of  2 
Cor.  iii.  6  C'for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life”).  This  anti- 
historical  modernizing  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  has  in  Professor  Bacon 
something  like  a  philosophical  background.  Just  after  expressing  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  grammatico-historical  method  in  exegesis,  our  author 
says  (pp.  57f.)  :  “Conservatives  justly  demand  that  criticism  shall  not  be 
merely  negative,  but  shall  prove  its  worth  to  the  multitude  by  making 
the  Scriptures  a  greater  source  of  spiritual  life  than  in  the  past.  Liber¬ 
als  should  be  well  content  to  have  it  so;  for  after  all  this  is  the  true 
test.  .  .  .  But  in  the  widest  review  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  world 
will  decide  the  case  with  reference  to  its  moral  and  religious,  not  its 
intellectual  or  esthetic  needs.”  Here  we  have  a  complete  rejection  of 
that  historical  method  which  the  author  has  commended  just  before. 
Biblical  criticism  is  here  to  be  tested  by  its  moral  results.  It  is  not  merely 
that  the  moral  effect  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  fact  of  history 
which  requires  explanation ;  it  is  not  merely  that  that  method  of  inter- 
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pretation  is  to  be  preferred  which  exhibits  an  adequate  cause  for  the 
moral  achievement  of  Christianity;  it  is  not  merely  that  if  the  Bible 
is  once  proved  to  be  the  very  Word  of  God  no  interpretation  of  it  can 
be  correct  which  makes  it  anything  but  morally  uplifting.  Such  reason¬ 
ings  (though  Professor  Bacon  would  hardly  endorse  them  all)  might, 
when  properly  guarded,  be  legitimate.  But  Professor  Bacon  seems  to  be 
less  cautious.  In  the  effort  to  find  Paul  still  edifying  even  when  the  super¬ 
natural  Jesus,  upon  whom  Paul’s  religion  was  founded,  is  given  up, 
our  author  has  really  abandoned  the  historical  method,  according  to 
which  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  as  it  is  whether  the  result  shows  it  to 
be  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas  or  not.  Professor  Bacon  has 
made  of  the  Apostle  Paul  just  such  a  man  as  he  would  have  liked 
Paul  to  be.  Very  different  was  the  real  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  All  the  undoubted  learning  of  Professor  Bacon  has  not  re¬ 
vealed  to  him  the  central  fact  about  Paul.  That  central  fact  is  that  Paul 
had  a  message  which  he  believed  not  merely  to  be  useful  but  to  be  true. 
So  long  as  that  fact  is  obscured  by  modern  pragmatism  there  can  be  no 
real  grammatico-historical  exegesis  of  the  Epistles. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 

The  Constructive  Revolution  of  Jesus.  A  Study  of  Some  of  His  Social 
Attitudes  (Christian  Revolution  Series,  No.  xvi).  By  Samuel 
Dickey,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis  in 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago.  London :  The  Swarth- 
more  Press  Ltd.,  Ruskin  House,  40  Museum  Street,  W.  C.  1;  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  [1923].  Pp.  160. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  convinced  that  Jesus  was  consciously 
revolutionary,  and  that  the  revolution  which  he  intended  had  important 
consequences  in  the  political  and  economic  spheres.  If  He  did  not  in¬ 
stigate  a  revolt  against  the  Roman  Empire  or  institute  a  new  scheme 
of  social  and  economic  relationships  between  man  and  man,  this  re¬ 
straint  was  not  due,  Professor  Dickey  supposes,  to  any  blindness  on  His 
part  toward  the  evil  of  the  existing  conditions.  It  was  not  by  chance, 
therefore,  that  Jesus  met  His  death  at  the  command  of  the  Roman  gover¬ 
nor;  the  crucifixion,  on  the  contrary,  was  simply  the  first  act  in  an  inevit¬ 
able  conflict. 

That  conflict,  according  to  Professor  Dickey  did  not  cease,  or  rather 
ought  not  to  have  ceased,  with  the  accession  of  Constantine,  but  continues 
even  in  our  modern  world.  The  disciples  of  Jesus,  it  is  urged  (or  at  least 
implied),  ought  even  today  to  enter  into  the  sufferings  of  Christ  by 
their  conflict  against  the  evil  political  and  economic  system  which  still 
prevails.  They  must  indeed  eschew  the  weapon  of  force,  as  Jesus  did, 
but  they  must  not  shrink  from  any  sacrifices.  Professor  Dickey  closes 
with  a  quotation  from  Romain  Rolland  ( Clerambault ,  1921,  pp.  285  f.), 
which  is  in  part  as  follows: 

“The  crucifixion  of  Jesus  was  no  accident ;  He  had  to  be  put  to  death. 

He  would  be  executed  today;  for  a  great  evangelist  is  a  revolutionary, 
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and  the  most  radical  of  all.  He  is  the  inaccessible  source  from  whence 
revolutions  break  through  the  hard  ground,  the  eternal  principle  of 
non-submission  of  the  spirit  to  Caesar,  no  matter  who  he  may  be — the 
unjust  force.  This  explains  the  hatred  of  those  servants  of  the  State, 
the  domesticated  peoples,  for  the  insulted  Christ  who  looks  at  them  in 
silence  and  also  for  His  disciples,  for  us,  the  eternal  insurrectionists,  the 
conscientious  objectors  to  tyranny  from  high  or  low,  to  that  of  today 
or  tomorrow  .  .  .  for  us,  who  go  before  One  greater  than  ourselves, 
who  comes  bringing  to  the  world  the  Word  of  salvation,  the  Master 
laid  in  the  grave,  but  qui  sera  en  agonie  jusqu’a  la  fin  du  monde,  whose 
suffering  will  endure  to  the  world’s  end,  the  unfettered  Spirit,  the 
Lord  of  all.” 

Certainly  one  can  have  nothing  but  admiration  for  the  moral  earnest¬ 
ness  which  runs  through  the  book.  As  compared  with  any  placid  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  the  evils  of  the  existing  world — including  those  in  the 
political  and  economic  spheres — 'the  radicalism  of  Professor  Dickey 
must  be  given  a  high  place  in  the  scale  of  moral  values.  But  when  one 
starts  out  to  criticize  the  whole  fabric  of  a  social  system— not  merely 
the  working-out  of  the  system  in  detail,  but  the  system  itself — moral 
earnestness  is  an  insufficient  equipment.  Whether  or  no  hell  is  paved 
with  good  intentions,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  story  of  high-minded 
but  mistaken  enthusiasms  is  a  very  long  and  very  terrible  chapter  in 
human  history.  With  the  best  intentions  in  -the  world,  many  a  would-be 
rebuilder  of  the  social  edifice  has  only  succeeded  in  unchaining  forces  of 
evil  which  soon  get  altogether  beyond  control.  Professor  Dickey  is  very 
much  in  earnest  when  (by  implication  at  least)  he  denounces  patriotism 
as  it  is  at  present  commonly  understood  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  but 
it  is  natural  to  ask  him  what  he  proposes  to  put  in  their  place. 

Perhaps  he  might  answer  that  this  question  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  book,  which  deals  with  the  principles  enunciated  by  Jesus  and 
not  with  their  application  to  present  conditions.  But  the  trouble  is  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  author  has  made  the  application  on  the  negative 
side,  and  it  is  very  disquieting  to  be  left  with  a  mere  negative.  The  sym¬ 
pathetic  reader  of  our  author’s  eloquent  words  will  naturally  be  roused 
to  a  high  pitch  of  indignation  against  existing  conditions.  But  such 
indignation  will  be  useless  or  worse  than  useless  unless  there  is  a  better 
building  to  be  erected  in  place  of  that  which  is  to  be  destroyed. 

On  this  positive  side  the  meagre  hints  which  the  author  lets  fall  are  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  say  the  least.  “Evidently,”  he  says  (p.  133),  “in  the 
consummated  Kingdom,  as  Jesus  saw  it,  there  are  to  be  no  rich  men — or 
none  richer  than  any  other — all  were  to  be  rich  in  the  filial  enjoyment 
of  the  Father’s  bounty,  for  all  were  to  share  the  blessings  of  the  common 
Kingdom.  In  seeking  the  Kingdom  one  sought  the  good  of  all.  Not  bread 
for  himself  nor  his  family,  nor  even  bread  for  everybody  equally,  but  an 
organization  of  society  which  should  provide  and  apportion  the  needful 
bread  to  each,  and  a  world  of  men  and  women  who  should  be  content  to 
receive  their  allotted  share.  For  Jesus’  analogy  of  God’s  Fatherhood 
implies  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  society  a  family  relationship  between 
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men  and  a  loving  and  impartial  division  of  the  Father’s  bounty  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  individual  needs  of  each  and  every  child.”  This  is  a 
high  ideal.  But  how  is  this  distribution  of  God’s  bounty  to  be  carried 
out?  Apparently  it  is  not  to  be  done  in  any  supernatural  way,  but  through 
an  “organization  of  society.”  The  question  then  arises  as  to  what  organi¬ 
zation  of  society  will  best  accomplish  the  result.  Apparently  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dickey  is  quite  dissatisfied  with  the  present  organization  even 
as  a  provisional  approximation  to  the  ideal.  But  the  only  substitute 
which  has  been  proposed  for  the  present  system  of  distribution  is  some 
sort  of  distribution  by  the  state.  The  question,  therefore,  cannot  be 
avoided  whether  such  distribution  by  the  state  would  be  better  than  the 
present  system.  In  the  opinion  of  many  men  just  as  unselfish  and  high- 
minded  as  Professor  Dickey,  it  would  be  not  better  but  infinitely  worse. 
State  paternalism — men  being  what  they  are — would  probably  mean 
despotic  control  by  an  even  smaller  and  more  unscrupulous  company 
than  those  who  now,  through  a  capitalistic  system,  influence  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  their  fellows.  Certainly  state  paternalism  would  mean  the  very 
opposite  of  that  happy  human  family  which  is  so  finely  pictured  by 
Professor  Dickey.  Collectivism  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  relation  of 
children  to  a  father ;  on  the  contrary,  even  in  its  partial  manifestations 
today  it  is  a  soul-killing  and  degrading  thing. 

The  real  trouble  is  that  evil  men  will  bring  evil  results  out  of  any 
organization  into  which  society  may  be  formed.  Our  author  does  not 
fail  to  detect  the  fact,  and  he  believes  that  Jesus  dealt  with  it.  Jesus,  he 
maintains,  provided  a  way  of  changing  evil  men  into  good  men.  But  the 
way  which  he  attributes  to  Jesus  is  entirely  different  from  that  which 
the  real  Jesus  taught.  Professor  Dickey  appeals  to  the  biologists  in 
support  of  the  view  that  there  is  nothing  constant  about  human  nature — 
the  appeal,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  questionable  one,  since  biologists  dis¬ 
cover  animal  species  that  have  reached  the  limits  of  their  evolution,  and 
there  is  no  assurance  in  biology  that  the  human  race  might  not  prove 
to  be  in  that  sad  condition — and  Jesus  is  thought  to  have  provided  for 
a  change  by  associating  Himself  with  His  followers  in  a  fellowship  of 
vicarious  suffering.  Of  course  all  this  will  bring  absolutely  no  comfort 
to  anyone  who  is  really  facing  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin.  And  it  is 
quite  false  to  our  records  of  Jesus’  life.  The  opposition  of  Professor 
Dickey  to  the  real  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  suffering  of  the  Lord,  his 
mere  association  of  Jesus  with  His  followers  as  part  of  the  suffering  rem¬ 
nant  spoken  of  in  Is.  liii,  and  his  reduction  of  the  gospel  teaching  about 
the  Cross  until  it  becomes  little  save  an  illustration  of  a  general  biological 
principle — these  things  place  a  profound  gulf  between  our  author  and 
the  real  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  author  recognizes  the  need  of  a  change  in 
the  individual  man,  if  any  social  system  is  to  be  satisfactory;  but  his 
conception  of  the  way  in  which  that  change  is  to  be  wrought  is  almost 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  Christian  conception. 

The  real  trouble  with  Professor  Dickey  is  not  that  he  is  too  radical, 
but  that  he  is  not  half  radical  enough.  The  real  revolution  which  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  produce  was  far  more  thorough  than  that  which 
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our  author  advocates;  for  it  involved  not  merely  a  new  use  of  old 
materials  but  a  new  birth.  Certainly  regenerated  men  should  never  placid¬ 
ly  acquiesce  in  evil  economic  conditions,  even  in  this  present  evil  world, 
and  they  should  use  every  legitimate  means  to  improve  those  conditions. 
But  the  really  essential  weapon  in  their  warfare  is  the  gospel  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ  from  which  Professor  Dickey,  with  the  whole  of  modern 
naturalistic  liberalism,  has  apparently  turned  away. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  the  Revised  Version.  With  Introduction 
and  Commentary.  By  A.  W.  F.  Blunt,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  Werburgh’s, 
Derby;  Hon.  Canon  of  Southwell;  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Southwell ;  formerly  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Oxford :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  Printed  in 
England  1922.  [New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  American 
Branch.]  Pp.  272.  Price,  $1.50. 

In  this  volume  in  The  Clarendon  Bible,  of  which  the  general  editors 
are  the  Bishops  of  Newcastle  and  Ripon,  the  author  accepts  the  Lucan 
authorship  of  the  Book  of  Acts  and  then  proceeds  to  reject  the  things 
that  would  give  that  conservative  critical  conclusion  real  value.  In  com¬ 
bining  acceptance  of  Lucan  authorship  with  rejection  of  the  supernatural 
content  of  the  book,  Mr.  Blunt  allies  himself  with  Harnack  and  others, 
but  the  position  is  an  altogether  untenable  one.  Our  author,  in  his  ex¬ 
treme  dislike  of  definite  assertions,  will  not  indeed  say  that  he  rejects  all 
the  miracles  in  the  Lucan  narrative ;  and  at  one  place  he  even  pronounces 
it  “not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  occurrence  of  such  a  miracle  [as 
the  moral  miracle  of  Jesus’  sinlessness]  would  be  accompanied  by  the 
occurrence  of  miracles  in  the  physical  sphere  as  well”  (pp.  35  f).  But  prac¬ 
tically  very  little  is  made  of  this  possibility.  The  miracles,  where  the 
historical  basis  of  the  accounts  is  accepted,  are  rationalized  away  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  strangely  revived  (despite  the  deathblow  which 
Strauss  had  been  supposed  to  have  dealt  to  the  rationalizing  method) 
by  Harnack  and  C.  C.  Torrey.  Certainly  Mr.  Blunt  does  not  face  with 
any  seriousness  the  question  how  a  companion  of  Paul,  who  came  into 
direct  contact  with  the  Jerusalem  Church,  could  have  been  so  egregiously 
mistaken  about  the  way  in  which  that  Church  came  into  being.  At  times 
one  is  led  to  hope  that  Mr.  Blunt  may  be  inclined  to  solve  this  problem 
in  the  way  of  an  acceptance  of  the  supernaturalism  of  Acts  at  least  so 
far  as  the  origin  of  the  Church  is  concerned;  he  does  find  it  “difficult  to 
believe”  that  the  change  in  the  disciples  between  Good  Friday  and 
Pentecost  “could  have  resulted  from  anything  less  than  a  concrete  fact 
producing  the  new  conviction”  (p.  132).  But  the  implications  of  this 
somewhat  cryptic  affirmation  become  nowhere  apparent. 

The  question  of  miracle  can  be  treated  in  this  cavalier  manner  because 
Mr.  Blunt  believes  it  to  be  unimportant  for  Christian  faith :  what  is 
really  important,  he  thinks,  is  “the  moral  wonder  of  Christ’s  Personality” 
(p.  37).  But  here  our  author  parts  company  with  the  whole  of  apostolic 
Christianity ;  for  the  thing  that  was  important  for  apostolic  Christianity 
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was  not  merely  what  Christ  was  but  what  Christ  did,  and  the  account  of 
what  Christ  did  was  what  constituted  the  “gospel.”  It  involves  a  radical 
offence  against  historical  method  to  use  the  language  of  modern  agnos¬ 
ticism  in  describing  the  Apostolic  Age.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  the 
modern  Church,  the  primitive  Christians  certainly  did  not  regard  “theo-. 
logy”  as  a  mere  changing  “interpretation”  of  an  inner  “experience;”  on 
the  contrary,  they  regarded  experience  itself  as  the  result  of  the  saving 
supernatural  facts  which  theology  sets  forth. 

In  treating  the  relation  between  Acts  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  Mr. 
Blunt  makes  some  judicious  observations;  his  acceptance  of  the  Lucan 
authorship  of  Luke-Acts  is  an  interesting  testimony  to  the  weight  of 
literary  evidence ;  and  the  arguments  by  which  he  is  led  to  accept  the 
early  date  of  Galatians  and  the  identification  of  Gal.  ii.  1-10  with  the 
“Famine  Visit”  are  certainly  worthy  of  consideration.  But  he  errs  in  not 
considering  what  the  theory  of  Lucan  authorship  really  involves.  Thus 
he  can  even  look  with  favor  upon  the  theory  of  Bousset  (apparently 
known  through  the  medium  of  Lake  and  Jackson’s  work)  that  the  title 
“Lord”  was  not  applied  to  Jesus  in  the  Jerusalem  Church  (p.  169)  ;  yet 
apparently  he  has  not  the  slightest  inkling  of  the  stupendous  consequences 
of  this  radical  view.  The  reader  finds  here  only  an  instance,  though  an 
extreme  instance,  of  that  slurring  over  of  important  historical  questions 
which  is  characteristic  not  only  of  Mr.  Blunt  but  of  the  whole  school 
to  which  he  belongs.  In  the  evil  days  upon  which  the  New  Testament 
scholarship  has  now  fallen,  one  can  almost  long  for  the  Hegelianism  of 
Baur  and  his  associates.  Hegelianism  was  a  grievous  error,  but  unlike 
modern  pragmatism  it  was  not  an  error  that  discouraged  intellectual  life. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  A  Study  in  Translations 
and  an  Interpretation.  By  Wilfred  H.  Isaacs,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Hem- 
ingby.  Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  University  Press  [American 
Branch,  35  West  32nd  Street,  New  York],  1921.  Pp.  viii,  87. 

Mr.  Isaacs  has  given  us  an  interesting  book.  And  the  most  interesting 
part  is  the  brief  preface  on  “Translation  and  Translators.”  The  preface 
contains  some  things  that  are  true  and  some  things  that  are  quite  untrue, 
but  it  is  at  least  thought-provoking  throughout. 

“As  the  merit  of  interpretation  [the  author  has  defined  the  word  in  a 
very  unusual  way]  consists  in  fidelity  to  the  matter  of  the  speaker  and 
accommodation  to  the  style  of  the  audience,  so  the  merit  of  translation 
lies  in  fidelity  to  the  matter  of  the  author  and  accommodation  to  the 
style  of  the  reader.”  In  application  of  this  principle  Mr.  Isaacs  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  translation  of  2  Corinthians  which,  whatever  its  faults,  is  not 
wanting  in  originality.  But  is  the  principle  correct?  Should  a  translation 
be  accommodated  to  the  style  of  the  reader?  If  that  be  true  it  is  certainly 
matter  for  profound  regret ;  for  taken  strictly  the  principle  would  mean 
that  a  translation  of  a  work  of  genius  must  not  preserve  any  of  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  style  found  in  the  original  but  must  be  written  in  the  style  of  ord¬ 
inary  people  of  the  present  day.  There  is  evidence  that  Mr.  Isaacs  does  not 
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intend  his  words  to  be  taken  in  exactly  this  way ;  yet  in  general  it  may  be 
said  that  his  translation  has  adhered  to  his  principle  only  too  well,  and  in 
consequence  it  has  lot  the  spirit  of  the  glorious  original  of  2  Corin¬ 
thians.  Our  translator  is  inclined  to  be  severe  on  “Jacobean  English,” 
and  believes  that  in  translating  one  should  break  away  altogether  from 
“the  Greek  arrangement  of  clause  and  sentence,”  since  “language  which 
is  hobbled  by  the  exigencies  of  translation  is  necessarily  halting,  sticky, 
unnatural.”  But  the  strange  thing  is  that  the  “Jacobean”  translation  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  King  James  Version,  though  it  is  content  to  follow 
the  construction  of  the  original  far  more  closely  than  Mr.  Isaacs’  version 
and  reproduces  the  thought  of  the  Apostle  with  admirable  correctness, 
can  hardly  be  called  halting,  sticky  or  unnatural. 

Our  translator  says  of  James  Moffatt  that  he  “subordinates  considera¬ 
tions  of  euphony,  dignity  and,  not  infrequently,  accuracy  to  a  colloquial¬ 
ism  far  in  excess  of  anything  that  can  with  confidence  be  predicated  of 
Paul.”  The  criticism  is  no  doubt  eminently  just.  But  the  truth  is  that 
Mr.  Isaacs  is  himself  not  altogether  free  from  faults  similiar  to  those 
which  he  blames  in  Moffatt. 

Mr.  Isaacs’  independence  is  shown  not  only  in  the  completeness  of  his 
breach  with  “Jacobean  English,”  but  also  in  the  severe  way  in  which  he 
treats  the  most  ancient  New  Testament  manuscripts.  He  quotes  (p.  40) 
with  one-sided  approval  a  principle  of  Godet  to  the  effect  that  “the 
truth  of  a  reading  cannot  be  established  from  the  external  authorities 
which  favour  it  ...  it  is  only  by  discovering  the  writer’s  thought  by 
means  of  the  context,  that  we  can  put  our  finger  with  certainty  on  the 
terms  by  which  he  really  expressed  it.”  Thus  it  is  not  so  surprising  as  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  to  find  him  saying  (on  p.  63)  :  “The  superior 
MSS.,  happily  unknown  to  the  translators  of  1611,  have  [with  regard  to 
the  last  word  in  2  Cor.  viii.  19]  wrought  havoc  among  their  modern 
devotees.” 

In  such  matters  independence  of  thought,  to  be  useful,  must  be  better 
disciplined  than  it  is  in  Mr.  Isaacs.  But  in  connection  with  many  in¬ 
dividual  questions  of  interpretation,  the  independence  of  our  translator 
is  helpful  and  stimulating.  Thus  in  2  Cor.  xi.  4  (a  famous  crux  of  inter¬ 
pretation),  Mr.  Isaacs  has  followed  the  translation  of  Way,  in  opposition 
to  the  overwhelming  weight  of  exegetical  opinion,  in  supplying  the  first 
person  singular  and  not  the  third  person  plural  to  complete  the  meaning 
of  the  verb  in  the  apodosis.  This  rendering  alone  does  clear  justice  to  the 
connection  with  the  following  verse,  and  certainly  cannot  be  lightly  re¬ 
jected.  Compare  the  similar  suggestion  by  the  present  writer  in  The 
Origin  of  Paul’s  Religion,  1921,  pp.  131-135. 

Mr.  Isaacs’  translation  does  not  make  other  translations  superfluous. 
So  much  is  freely  admitted  and  insisted  upon  by  the  author  himself 
(p.viii).  But  what  is  still  more  valuable  than  a  comparison  of  transla¬ 
tions  is  the  study  of  the  original,  and  when  Mr.  Isaacs  speaks  with  de¬ 
preciation  of  those  who  “waste  much  time  in  acquiring  a  useless  smatter¬ 
ing  of  the  original  language,”  we  desire  to  enter  an  emphatic  protest.  A 
smattering  of  New  Testament  Greek  is  certainly  not  so  useful  as  a  thor- 
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ough  knowledge  of  the  same  language,  but  even  a  bare  smattering  is  of 
incalculable  value. 

Mr.  Isaacs’  hostility  to  ambiguity  has  frequently  led  him  far  beyond 
the  proper  function  of  a  translation;  his  attempt  to  be  modern  and 
natural  has  frequently  led  him  away  from  the  thought  of  the  original 
(as  when  Zyioi  is  translated  “believers”)  ;  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  has  attained  that  “swing  and  balance”  (p.  vi)  at  which  he  has 
aimed  and  which  both  the  original  Greek  and  the  Authorized  Version 
possess  in  such  generous  measure.  But  he  has  at  least  understood,  in  a 
way  by  no  means  universal  among  modern  readers,  the  great  things  that 
the  Apostle  was  intending  to  say,  and  he  has  produced  an  unconvention¬ 
al  and  interesting  book. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 

Here  and  There  Among  the  Papyri.  By  George  Milligan,  D.D.  (Aber¬ 
deen),  D.C.L.  (Durham),  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Crit¬ 
icism  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  With  a  Frontispiece.  London : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton  Limited,  1922.  Pp.  xvi,  180  [New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company.  Price  $2.00]. 

In  this  pleasing  little  book,  Dr.  Milligan  has  turned  aside  from  the 
extensive  lexicographical  labors  involved  in  The  Vocabulary  of  the 
Greek  Testament  to  give  a  general  popular  account  of  the  newly  dis¬ 
covered  papyri  especially  in  their  bearing  upon  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  task  could  hardly  have  been  placed  in  more 
competent  hands.  Especially  as  a  supplement  to  the  admirable  Selections 
from  the  Greek  Papyri  (by  the  same  author),  the  present  book  will 
certainly  serve  to  arouse  an  intelligent  popular  interest  in  the  new  finds. 

Such  interest  will  not  really  suffer  on  account  of  the  comparative 
moderation  of  the  author’s  claims.  On  the  contrary,  the  rhapsodical  ex¬ 
aggerations  of  Deissmann — great  as  the  achievements  of  that  scholar 
have  undoubtedly  been — have  sometimes  repelled  rather  than  attracted 
the  careful  student.  Dr.  Milligan’s  calmer  and  more  judicious  treatment 
of  the  new  materials  is  in  reality  far  more  effective. 

It  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  the  non-literary  papyri  afford  very 
little  direct  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  difficult  New  Testament  pas¬ 
sages  ;  and  the  instances  cited  by  Dr.  Milligan  where  such  aid  has  been 
detected  by  recent  scholars  will  only  confirm  the  admission.  Far  more 
important  has  been  the  light  which  the  papyri  have  shed  upon  the  history 
of  the  Greek  language  and  the  place  of  the  New  Testament  within  that 
history.  Thus  Dr.  Milligan  is  able  to  affirm  (p.  63) —  we  must  admit 
that  it  is  greatly  to  our  surprise— that  the  list  of  words  formerly 
designated  by  the  lexicons  as  “Biblical”  or  Ecclesiastical”  has  been 
reduced  by  the  papyri  from  about  five  hundred  to  about  fifty.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  new  discoveries  have  helped  to  show  that  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  written  in  the  living  Koine,  important  as  it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  Semitic  influence  should  not  be  ignored. 

Dr.  Milligan  rightly  avoids  the  exaggerations  of  which  Deissmann 
is  guilty  in  the  course  of  his  insistence  upon  the  popular  as  distinguished 
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from  the  literary  character  of  the  New  Testament  books.  “Even  in  the 
case  of  the  least  literary  writings  of  the  New  Testament,”  our  author 
says  (p.  80),  “we  must  beware  of  so  emphasizing  their  popular  character 
as  to  lose  sight  of  the  grace  and  beauty  imparted  to  them  in  virtue  of 
the  subject-matter  with  which  they  deal  and  the  spiritual  genius  of 
their  authors.”  Thus  also  (on  page  32)  the  overpressing  by  Deissmann 
of  the  distinction  between  “letters”  and  “epistles”  is  rightly  rejected. 
More  doubtful  is  Dr.  Milligan’s  detection  of  similarity  between  the 
openings  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  those  of  the  papyrus  letters.  Surely 
the  differences,  even  in  form,  are  far  more  striking  than  the  resem¬ 
blances.  The  papyrus  letters  with  great  constancy,  begin  with  the  formu¬ 
la,  “So  and  so  to  so  and  so,  greeting”  (0  Seivu  8eivt  ).  Here, 

as  Zahn  has  pointed  out,  the  “greeting”  is  an  infinitive  (probably 
the  object  of  a  verb  understood),  whereas  in  Paul  the  greet¬ 

ing  is  given  by  nouns  (“grace”  and  “peace”)  in  the  nominative  case 
subject  of  an  understood  optative  of  the  verb  “to  be.”  But  a  far  more 
important  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  to  which  the  openings 
are  put.  The  openings  in  the  papyrus  letters  are  purely  formal  (like  our 
“Dear  Sir”),  whereas  in  Paul  they  are  varied  according  to  the  contents 
of  the  individual  epistles  and  are  made  to  express  the  deepest  things 
that  the  writer  had  to  say.  By  revealing  anew  the  constancy  of  the  form 
by  which  ancient  letters  were  opened,  the  papyri  have  made  only  the 
more  interesting  the  fact  that  Paul  did  not  follow  that  form. 

It  is  decidedly  one-sided,  we  think,  when  Dr.  Milligan  says  (p.  32)  that 
the  Pauline  Epistles  “were  intended,  in  the  first  instance,  not  for  publica¬ 
tion,  or  for  after-ages,  but  to  meet  the  immediate  practical  needs  of  the 
Churches  and  individuals  to  whom  they  were  in  the  first  instance  ad¬ 
dressed.”  One  may  question,  indeed,  how  far  the  future  history  of  the 
Church  was  ever  revealed  to  Paul,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  any  one  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  was  intended  simply  to 
be  read  once  and  then  thrown  away  like  the  letters  which  have  been 
found  on  the  Egyptian  rubbish-heaps.  On  the  contrary,  all  of  the 
Epistles  were  intended  for  the  edification  of  the  Church  of  God.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Epistles  of  Paul  were  written 
consciously  in  the  plenitude  of  apostolic  authority.  Their  authority, 
like  the  authority  of  other  New  Testament  books,  was  not  something 
merely  attributed  to  them  subsequently  by  the  Church,  but  was  in¬ 
herent  in  them  from  the  beginning. 

The  most  interesting  thing  of  all  about  the  papyri  is  that  they  reveal 
to  us  with  startling  vividness  the  actual  daily  life  of  ordinary  persons 
of  New  Testament  times.  And  this  aspect  of  them  is  well  brought  out  in 
Dr.  Milligan’s  admirable  book. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 

Life  of  Christ.  By  Giovanni  Papini.  Freely  translated  from  the  Italian 
by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  [1923].  Pp.  416. 

The  enormous  popularity  of  Papini’s  Life  of  Christ  is  one  of  the 
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encouraging  signs  of  the  times;  for  it  shows  that  despite  all  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  by  modern  historians  to  relegate  the  supernatural 
Jesus  of  the  Gospels  to  the  limbo  of  discarded  fancies  there  are  not 
wanting  great  multitudes  to  whom  He  still  appeals.  The  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  author,  it  is  true,  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  book.  Papini  was  formerly  a  modern  of  the  moderns,  a 
thoroughgoing  opponent  of  religion.  But  now  he  preaches  the  faith 
which  formerly  he  laid  waste.  Believers  glorify  God  for  the  change 
which  has  been  wrought  in  the  former  opponent,  and  perhaps  even 
unbelievers,  in  the  gloom  of  their  agnosticism,  are  led  to  wonder 
whether  Papini’s  experience  may  not  also  become  theirs.  There  is  a  mov¬ 
ing  power  in  the  following  words  (p.  18)  which  certainly  affords  one 
explanation  of  the  enormous  success  of  the  book: 

“How  the  writer  came  to  discover  Christ  again,  by  himself,  tread¬ 
ing  many  roads,  which  all  brought  him  to  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
the  Gospel,  would  be  too  long  and  too  hard  a  story  to  tell.  But  there 
is  a  significance  not  perhaps  wholly  personal  and  private  in  the 
example  of  a  man  who  always  from  his  childhood  felt  a  repulsion  for 
all  recognized  forms  of  religious  faith,  and  for  all  churches,  and  for 
all  forms  of  spiritual  vassalage  and  who  passed,  with  disappoint¬ 
ments  as  deep  as  the  enthusiasms  had  been  vivid,  though  many  ex¬ 
periences,  the  most  varied  and  the  most  unhackneyed  which  he  could 
find,  who  had  consumed  in  himself  the  ambitions  of  an  epoch  un¬ 
stable  and  restless  as  few  have  been,  and  who  after  so  many  wander¬ 
ings,  raving  and  dreamings,  drew  near  to  Christ.” 

But  the  book  is  important  for  its  own  sake,  even  apart  from  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  story  of  the  man  who  wrote  it.  Despite  all  the  faults  and 
limitations — and  they  are  perfectly  obvious — there  is  a  certain  sincere 
and  contagious  exuberance  about  this  latest  life  of  Christ  which  makes 
it  far  more  than  an  echo  of  what  has  gone  before.  The  reader  must  in¬ 
deed  approach  the  book  in  the  proper  way.  If  he  hopes  to  find  in  it  a 
satisfactory  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  a  careful  weaving  together  of  all 
the  Gospel  materials,  still  more  if  he  is  looking  for  a  detailed  answer 
to  critical  objections,  he  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  At  times  he  will  be 
almost  aghast  at  the  loose  ends  which  have  in  many  places  been  allowed 
to  remain.  Thus  the  author  says  in  his  introduction  (p.  11)  :  “The  au¬ 
thor  bases  his  book  on  the  Gospels ;  as  much,  let  it  be  understood,  on  the 
synoptic  Gospels  as  on  the  fourth.  .  .  .  He  who  accepts  the  four  Gos¬ 
pels  must  accept  them  wholly,  entire,  syllable  by  syllable, —  or  else  re¬ 
ject  them  from  the  first  to  the  last  and  say,  ‘We  know  nothing.'  ”  And 
yet,  despite  this  uncompromising  acceptance  of  all  the  Gospels,  the 
chronological  outline  given  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  almost  completely 
ignored  (though  the  raising  of  Lazarus  and  many  other  things  in  that 
Gospel  are  included),  and  here  and  there  assertions  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  seem  to  be  categorically  denied.  At  times  the  contradictions  of  the 
book  seem  to  be  so  strange  that  one  wonders  whether  the  translator — 
who  certainly  presents  the  thought  of  the  author  in  a  worthy  and 
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beautiful  English  style — may  not  be  at  fault  in  detail.  For  example,  it 
is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  the  account  of  the  agony  in  the  garden. 
In  view  of  the  author’s  belief  in  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  approved  by 
temptation,  and  even  in  view  of  the  sequel  in  the  very  same  passage,  it 
is  astonishing  to  read  (pp.  303  f.)  that  “the  prayer  [of  Jesus]  to  the 
Father  was  at  the  instigation  of  Satan,  was  a  beginning  of  cowardice,” 
and  then  to  read  immediately  below  that  “all  that  faith  and  revelation 
tell  us  of  His  divinity  rises  up  against  the  idea  that  He  can  ever  have 
been  subjected  to  temptation.”  Should  the  words  “have  been  subjected” 
in  the  last  quotation  not  be  changed  to  “have  succumbed”?  The  trans¬ 
lator  admits  in  the  “Translator’s  Note”  at  the  beginning  that  certain 
paragraphs  and  even  chapters  of  the  book  have  been  omitted.  If  these 
omissions  are  to  blame  for  the  strange  and  disturbing  exclusion  of  the 
early  Judaean  ministry  and  of  the  Johannine  discourses  of  Jesus,  then 
they  are  inexcusable. 

At  any  rate,  if  the  reader’s  enjoyment  and  profit  is  not  to  be  spoiled, 
the  fundamental  character  of  the  book  must  always  be  borne  in  mind. 
This  is  a  book  to  be  read  rapidly  as  a  whole,  not  to  be  studied  in  detail. 
At  times  the  momentum  of  the  author’s  eloquence  seems  almost  to  have 
carried  him  beyond  what  he  can  possibly  mean.  At  other  times  the 
invectives  against  wealth,  bankers,  and  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
would  have  to  be  considerably  pruned  before  they  could  be  made  to 
accord  with  Jesus’  real  teaching  and  example.  But  we  must  remember 
the  character  of  the  book.  It  is  not  a  studied  product  of  minute  research, 
but  the  first  expression  given  by  a  sincere  convert  to  his  new  and  over¬ 
powering  conviction.  As  such  it  deserves  perhaps  its  immense  popularity. 
The  Lord  Jesus  has  here  received  His  tribute  of  homage  from  one 
whom  He  has  transformed.  And  above  all  one  should  note  that  it  is 
the  real  Jesus  who  here  appears.  Papini  is  an  artist,  but  his  motive  is 
not  primarily  artistic;  he  is  interested  in  sober  fact.  Despite  his  im¬ 
patience  of  the  niceties  of  detailed  criticism,  he  is  interested  in  the 
intellectual  defence  of  the  faith.  And  his  book  possesses  some  apolo¬ 
getic  value.  The  most  important  single  argument  for  Christianity  will 
always  be  the  Gospel  picture  of  Jesus.  That  picture  has  made  its  due 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  Papini.  Jesus  Himself  has  here  converted  a 
man  whom  He  has  chosen  for  His  own.  Only,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Jesus  who  has  thus  put  forth  His  saving  and  illuminating  power  in  the 
life  of  Papini  is  not  the  pitiful  reduced  Jesus  of  modern  reconstruction 
but  the  divine  Saviour  presented  in  the  Word  of  God. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 

The  Apostolic  Age.  A  Study  of  the  Early  Church  and  Its  Achievements. 
By  William  Bancroft  Hill,  D.D.,  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Vassar  College.  New  York,  Chicago, 
London  and  Edinburgh:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  [1922].  Pp. 
382.  Price  $2.00. 

Dr.  Hill’s  interesting  book  is  cast  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  continuous 
narrative  of  the  events  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  This  narrative  method  has 
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the  advantage  of  making  the  book  readable,  but  it  also  renders  difficult 
at  times  the  clear  distinction  between  what  is  directly  attested  by  the 
sources  and  what  is  due  to  inference  or  supposition.  The  present  author 
has  not  altogether  escaped  the  danger.  For  example,  when  (on  p.  131) 
it  is  said  that  Paul  “unlike  Barnabas”  had  the  benediction  of  the  Antioch 
Church  when  he  went  forth  on  his  second  missionary  journey,  the 
“unlike  Barnabas”  represents  merely  an  inference  of  Dr.  Hill  from  the 
silence  of  Acts.  We  are  interested  in  that  inference  and  can  rate  it  at 
its  proper  value  because  we  happen  to  be  familiar  with  the  Lucan  nar¬ 
rative  ;  but  many  readers  of  the  book  will,  we  fear,  receive  the  er¬ 
roneous  impression  that  the  assertion  is  based  directly  upon  something 
in  the  text  of  Acts.  Similar  objections  suggest  themselves  elsewhere  in 
the  book,  and  at  times  with  regard  to  rather  important  matters.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  compared  with  other  recent  accounts  of  Apostolic  History — 
for  example,  the  book  of  David  Smith  on  the  Life  and  Letters  of  St. 
Paul — Dr.  Hill’s  narrative  is  characterized  by  sobriety  and  restraint. 

Critical  questions  are  discussed  only  with  great  brevity.  The  Book 
of  Acts  and  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke,  according  to  Dr.  Hill,  were 
written  by  Luke  the  companion  of  Paul ;  all  thirteen  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles  (with  some  little  hesitation  as  regards  the  Pastoral  Epistles) 
are  pronounced  genuine:  the  five  Johannine  writings  (with  hesitation  in 
some  cases)  are  attributed  to  the  Apostle  John;  the  Marcan  authorship 
of  the  Second  Gospel  is  accepted  and  the  Matthaean  authorship  of  the 
First  Gospel  rejected  (though  the  date  is  kept  early)  ;  the  genuineness 
of  First  Peter  is  accepted,  while  Second  Peter  is  thought  to  embody 
parts  of  a  genuine  letter  of  the  Apostle;  in  the  case  of  James  and  Jude 
the  traditional  view  of  authorship  is  at  least  not  definitely  denied.  These 
comparatively  conservative  views  as  to  date  and  authorship  of  the  New 
Testament  books  do  not  prevent  our  author  from  rejecting  the  histor¬ 
icity  of  the  books  here  and  there,  though  the  main  outlines  of  the  New 
Testament  narrative  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  details  are 
accepted  as  correct.  With  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament 
as  such,  the  common  subjective  view  is  held:  “The  right  of  any  book 
to  a  place  in  the  New  Testament  depends  not  upon  who  wrote  it,  but 
upon  what  it  contains”  (p.  313).  Here  we  are  obliged  to  differ  most  em¬ 
phatically;  for  the  true  test  of  canonicity,  we  believe,  is  apostolicity,  the 
Newr  Testament  books  being  written  in  the  plenitude  of  an  apostolic 
authority  conferred  by  Jesus  and  exercised  by  the  powrer  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Particularly  hard  do  we  find  it  to  be  so  indifferent  as  our  author 
is  to  the  religious  importance  of  hypotheses  of  pseudonymity  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  New  Testament  books. 

One  of  the  most  serious  errors  in  the  book  appears,  wre  think,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  treatment  of  what  is  perhaps  the  central  problem  of 
apostolic  history — the  problem  of  Paul’s  relation  to  the  Jerusalem 
Church.  Here  Dr.  Hill  has  allowed  a  considerable  amount  of  the  old 
Tubingen  leaven  to  remain.  The  Tubingen  inferences  as  to  thoroughgo¬ 
ing  untrustw'orthiness  of  Acts  are  indeed  emphatically  rejected,  but  here 
and  there  the  relation  between  Paul  and  the  Jerusalem  apostles  is  rep- 
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resented  too  much  as  a  mere  agreement  to  disagree.  Thus  it  is  supposed 
that  the  pillars  of  the  Jerusalem  Church  at  the  meeeting  described  in 
Gal.  ii.  1-10  at  first  wanted  Titus  to  be  circumcized  (p.  95)  ;  the  division 
of  labor  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii.  9  is  interpreted  in  an  exclusive  way,  to 
mean  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  must  “refrain  from  work  in  Palestine” 
(p.  97)  ;  and  it  is  thought  to  be  “hard  to  believe  that  either  James  or  the 
elders  [at  the  time  of  Paul’s  last  visit  to  Jerusalem]  had  any  real  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Paul  and  his  work” — indeed  our  author  suspects  that  the 
majority  of  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  were  “by  no  means  sorry  that 
Paul  was  in  bonds  as  a  malefactor”  (p.  220).  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  which  can  really  justify  such  views;  in  particular,  Dr. 
Hill  has  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  “right  hand  of  fellowship”  which 
according  to  Gal.  ii.  9  the  pillars  of  the  Jerusalem  Church  gave  to  Paul. 

Certain  other  misinterpretations  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  are 
closely  connected  with  this.  In  the  first  place  the  nature  of  the  Judaizers’ 
demands  both  before  the  Apostolic  Council  and  in  Galatia  is  misunder¬ 
stood.  Dr.  Hill  thinks  that  after  the  earlier  meeting  and  the  decision 
in  the  case  of  Titus  (Gal.  ii.  1-10  is  identified  not  with  the  Apostolic 
Council  but  with  the  “Famine  Visit”  of  Acts  xi.  30;  xii.  25),  the  demand 
of  the  keeping  of  the  Law  as  necessary  to  salvation  could  not  again 
be  taken  up,  and  all  that  the  Judaizers  at  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  and 
in  Galatia  did  was  to  represent  the  keeping  of  the  Law  as  necessary  to 
the  communion  of  the  Jewish  with  the  Gentile  believers  and  to  4 
attainment  of  the  highest  stage  of  the  Christian  life.  Of  course  this 
view  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Acts  xv.  1,  in  accordance  with  which 
verse  the  Judaizers  at  Antioch  said,  “Except  ye  be  circumcized  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  custom  of  Moses  ye  cannot  be  saved”  (Dr.  Hill 
euphemistically  speaks  of  Luke’s  summary  here  as  being  possibly  “in¬ 
complete”)  ;  and  it  is  also  really  in  contradiction  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  What  is  discussed  in  that  Epistle  is  clearly  not  the  way  to 
any  second  stage  of  the  Christian  life,  but  the  way  of  salvation. 

This  misconception  is  intimately  connected  with  one  that  is  even  more 
important.  Dr.  Hill  seems  to  think  that  Paul’s  opposition  to  Peter  at 
Antioch  and  to  the  Judaizers  in  Galatia  was  due  primarily  to  a  zeal  for 
Christian  unity.  It  was  the  Judaizers’  intolerance,  Dr.  Hill  supposes 
(p.  263),  which  made  Paul  seem  intolerant  of  them;  the  Judaizer  of 
today  is  “the  man  who  stirs  up  trouble  by  insisting  that  all  Christians 
shall  adopt  his  own  precious  forms  and  observances”  (p.  165).  Could 
there  be  any  clearer  misplacing  of  emphasis?  Dr.  Hill  thinks  that  Paul 
opposed  Peter  at  Antioch  in  the  interests  of  Church  unity;  but  to  make 
out  his  case  he  has  to  reject  what  Paul  tells  us  about  the  matter  and 
substitute  something  entirely  different  of  his  own  (pp.  123,  124).  “Paul’s 
account  of  what  he  said  to  Peter  (Gal.  2:  14  f.),”  Dr.  Hill  argues, 
“ends  we  know  not  just  where,  because  he  passes  without  a  break  to  a 
full  discussion  of  justification  by  faith;  nor  does  he  give  all  that  he 
said,  since  his  main  purpose  in  relating  the  incident  is  to  show  the 
Galatians  his  full  and  independent  apostleship.  Undoubtedly  he  began 
by  insisting  that  in  no  way  must  the  body  of  Christ  be  divided  .  . 
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But  surely  all  this  represents  only  what  Dr.  Hill  would  have  said ;  it 
does  not  represent  what  Paul  actually  said.  No  matter  whether  or  no 
Paul  tells  us  all  that  he  said,  he  tells  us  enough  to  enable  us  to  see  what 
his  motive  in  the  controversy  was.  “But  when  I  saw  that  they  walked 
not  uprightly  according  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel” — surely  that  settles 
the  matter.  Paul’s  zeal  was  not  primarily  for  Church  unity;  it  was  for 
“the  truth  of  the  gospel.”  His  opposition  to  the  Judaizers  arose  not 
because  they  divided  the  Church,  but  because  they  obscured  the  fact  that 
the  grace  of  God  operating  through  the  Cross  is  all-sufficient  for  salva¬ 
tion.  And  the  true  Judaizers  of  today  are  not  the  men  who  stir  up 
trouble  by  insisting  that  all  Christians  shall  adopt  their  “own  precious 
forms  and  observances”  (the  ceremonial  character  of  the  Judaizers’ 
demands  appears  indeed  in  the  Epistle,  but  is  quite  subordinate)  ;  the 
true  Judaizers  are  rather  the  men  who  think  that  by  “making  Christ 
master”  in  their  lives  they  can  be  accepted  by  God  and  that  the  atoning 
death  of  the  Lord  is  unnecessary.  These  are  the  ones  who  today  make 
the  Cross  of  Christ  of  no  effect.  Unlike  modern  naturalistic  liberalism, 
but  like  the  other  apostles  of  Jesus,  Paul  was  interested  not  in  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  but  in  the  unity 
of  the  Church  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  We  are  quite  at 
one  with  Dr.  Hill  in  desiring  Christian  unity.  But  the  most  urgent  step 
toward  Christian  unity,  we  believe,  is  the  removal  from  the  teaching 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  those  “false  brethren  privily  brought  in”  who 
are  using  their  vantage  ground  as  teachers  to  combat  the  gospel  which 
they  are  pledged  to  proclaim.  The  true  Christian  unity  can  be  found  not 
in  a  common  agnosticism,  but  in  a  common  devotion  to  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  message. 

The  Christian  message,  we  rejoice  to  believe,  is  accepted  by  Dr.  Hill. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  this  author’s  book  is  that  he  accepts  the 
supernaturalism  of  the  New  Testament ;  he  believes  that  the  lofty  Christ- 
ology  of  rhe  Fourth  Gospel  is  no  mere  development  from  speculations 
of  Paul  but  an  account  of  the  real  historic  Christ  upon  whom  Paul’s 
teaching  is  based.  It  takes  courage  in  these  days  for  a  professor  in 
Vassar  College  to  express  his  adherence  to  so  unpopular  an  opinion, 
and  we  desire  to  express  our  high  admiration  for  the  courage  thus 
displayed.  The  present  book  must  not  be  confused  for  a  moment  with 
the  mass  of  popular  literature  intended  to  explain  the  origin  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  without  reference  to  any  entrance  of  the  creative  power  of  God. 
Dr.  Hill,  in  accepting  the  supernatural,  has  placed  a  great  gulf  between 
himself  and  the  naturalistic  modernism  of  the  day.  Our  only  desire  is 
that  his  own  consciousness  of  the  gulf  might  become  yet  clearer  than  it 
is,  and  that  he  might  be  led  to  detect  more  fully  the  far-reaching  im¬ 
plications  of  his  stupendous  conviction. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 

Student’s  History  of  the  Hebrews.  By  Laura  A.  Knott.  New  York:  The 
Abingdon  Press.  8vo.,  pp.  413. 

This  book  belongs  to  the  Abingdon  “Religious  Education  Texts”  of 
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which  David  G.  Downie  is  general  editor,  and  to  the  “Community  Train¬ 
ing  School  Series”  of  which  Norman  E.  Richardson  is  the  editor.  It  is 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  higher  criticism.  Indeed  it  is  assumed 
that  there  is  no  other  possible  viewpoint. 

“No  one  can  really  understand  the  Bible  who  does  not  make  use  of 
the  results  of  modern  scholarship”  (p.  26).  We  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  the  writer  realized  the  meaning  of  these  words  when  she  penned 
them :  “No  one  can  really  understand,”  etc.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that 
the  results  of  modern  scholarship  are  very  modern.  They  were  unknown 
to  the  great  Puritan  divines,  to  Luther  and  the  Reformers,  to  the  great 
doctors  of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  to  Augustine  and  Origen  and  Jerome. 
More  than  that,  they  were  unknown  to  the  New  Testament  writers  and 
to  our  Lord  Himself.  Indeed  it  is  the  very  fact  that  the  results  of  mod¬ 
ern  criticism  contradict  many  of  the  statements  of  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles  regarding  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
positive  refusal  of  so  many  Christians  to  accept  them.  Shall  we  say  of 
them  all,  our  Lord  included,  that  they  did  not  “really  understand  the 
Bible”?  It  is  a  serious  charge  to  make.  But  it  is  a  charge  which  the 
critics  have  made  so  often  that  we  have  almost  ceased  to  be  startled  by 
it. 

In  view  of  the  positiveness  with  which  our  author  makes  her  asser¬ 
tion  we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  she  is  aware  that  one  of  the 
impressions  which  is  constantly  received  by  a  conservative  who  reads 
critical  works  on  the  Old  Testament  is  this — and  'we  shall  permit  our¬ 
selves  to  make  our  statement  as  broad  and  sweeping  as  her  own — that 
no  one  who  accepts  the  “results  of  modern  scholarship,”  as  they  are 
confidently  styled  by  the  higher  critics,  can  really  understand  the  Bible. 
This  is  a  bold  statement.  We  will  use  Miss  Knott  as  a  witness  to  its 
truth.  Regarding  David,  for  example,  we  read  the  following:  “Did  David 
repent?  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  did  if  we  are  to  understand  by 
repentance  what  Jesus  Christ  meant  by  it.  In  response  to  Nathan’s  re¬ 
proof  he  said,  ‘I  have  sinned  against  Jehovah.’  That  was  a  large  ad¬ 
mission  for  a  mighty  king  to  make,  and  does  him  credit;  but  he  retained 
Bathsheba  in  his  harem  and  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  David’s  life 
her  unfortunate  influence  dominated  court  and  king.  She  became  the 
mother  of  Solomon,  who  was  David’s  successor  to  the  throne”  (p.  153). 
Even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  books  of  Samuel  alone,  it  may  well  be 
argued  that  this  verdict  is  a  superficial  one,  which  does  not  do  justice 
to  the  confession  of  David.  But  to  complete  the  picture  we  need  to 
turn  to  the  Penitential  Psalms,  especially  the  51st  Psalm.  Dr.  B.  B.  War- 
field  has  stated  the  matter  very  admirably  as  follows : 

“‘And  David  said  unto  Nathan,  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord. 
And  Nathan  said  unto  David,  The  Lord  also  hath  put  away  thy 
sin.’  It  may  almost  seem  that  David  escaped  from  his  crime  too 
easily.  We  may  read  the  narrative  and  fail  to  observe  the  signs  of 
that  deep  contrition  which  such  hideous  wickedness  when  once 
recognized  surely  must  engender.  There  is  the  story  of  the  sin 
drawn  in  all  its  shocking  details.  Then  Nathan  comes  in  with  his 
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beautiful  apologue  of  the  ewe-lamb,  and  its  pungent  application. 
And  then  we  read  simply:  ‘And  David  said  unto  Nathan,  I  have 
sinned  against  the  Lord.  And  Nathan  said  unto  David,  The  Lord 
also  hath  put  away  thy  sin.’  After  that  comes  only  the  story  of  how 
the  child  of  sin  was  smitten,  and  how  David  besought  the  Lord 
for  its  life  and  finally  acquiesced  in  the  Divine  judgment.  One  is 
apt  to  feel  that  David  was  more  concerned  to  escape  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  sin  than  to  yield  to  the  Lord  the  sacrifices  of  a 
broken  and  contrite  heart.  Does  it  not  seem  cold  to  us  and  ex¬ 
ternal,  David’s  simple  acknowledgment  of  his  sin,  and  the  Lord’s 
immediate  remission  of  it?  We  feel  the  lack  of  the  manifestations 
of  a  deeply  repentant  spirit,  and  are  almost  ready,  we  say,  to 
wonder  if  David  did  not  escape  too  easily  from  the  evil  he  had 
wrought. 

“It  is  merely  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative  which  is  deceiving 
us  in  this.  The  single-hearted  writer  expects  us  to  read  into  the 
bare  words  of  David’s  confession,  ‘I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord,’ 
all  the  spiritual  exercises  which  those  words  are  fitted  to  suggest 
and  out  of  which  they  should  have  grown.  And  if  we  find  it  a  little 
difficult  to  do  so,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  David’s  penitential 
Psalms,  to  learn  the  depths  of  repentance  which  wrung  this  great 
and  sensitive  soul.  One  of  them — perhaps  the  most  penetrating  por¬ 
trayal  of  a  truly  penitent  soul  ever  cast  into  human  speech — is  as¬ 
signed  by  its  title  to  just  this  crisis  in  his  life;  and  I  see  no  good 
reason  why  this  assignment  need  be  questioned.  The  whole  body 
of  them  sounds  the  depths  of  the  sinful  soul’s  self-torment  and 
longing  for  recovery  as  can  be  found  nowhere  else  in  literature ; 
and  taken  in  sequence  present  a  complete  portrayal  of  the  course 
of  repentance  in  the  heart,  from  its  inception  in  the  rueful  re¬ 
view  of  the  past  and  the  remorseful  biting  back  of  the  awakened 
heart,  through  its  culmination  in  a  true  return  to  God  in  humble 
love  and  trusting  confidence,  to  its  issue  in  the  establishment  of  a 
new  relation  of  obedience  to  God  and  a  new  richness  of  grateful 
service  to  Him”  ( Faith  and  Life,  pp.  I2f.). 

Again,  we  read  (p.  162)  regarding  David,  “Like  all  his  contempora¬ 
ries,  he  believed  that  each  deity  had  his  own  domain,  beyond  which 
his  influence  did  not  extend.  When  forced  to  flee  from  the  hand  of 
Saul  his  bitterest  complaint  was  that  he  was  driven  out  from  the 
presence  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  26.  19).”  But  this  is  not  the  Bible’s  presen¬ 
tation.  True,  the  land  of  Israel  was  undoubtedly  to  David  Jehovah’s  land, 
the  land  where  He  had  manifested  Himself  in  an  especial  manner  to  the 
fathers  and  to  David  himself.  The  ark  was  there,  and  above  the  cheru¬ 
bim  of  glory  was  the  Shekina.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  David  be¬ 
lieved  that  Jehovah’s  presence  was  so  restricted  to  Israel  that  he  could 
have  no  influence  beyond  its  domain.  To  one  who  believes  that  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  is  Mosaic,  such  a  view  is  false  in  the  light  of  Deut.  x.  14.  Jehovah 
is  no  mere  tribal  god  restricted  to  one  people  or  one  land ;  he  has  chosen 
Israel  out  of  all  the  nations  (Deut.  vii.  4).  The  scope  of  his  power  is 
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as  great  in  the  days  of  Moses  as  in  those  of  Isaiah:  Egypt  is  his  “object 
lesson’’  (Ex.  ix.  16),  Assyria  his  “rod”  (Isa.  x.  sff).  To  one  who  accepts 
the  title  of  Ps.  cxxxix  (“To  the  Chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David”), 
the  idea  of  attributing  such  a  religious  “crudity”  to  David  is  absurd. 

But  the  critic  who  denies  that  David  wrote  any  of  the  psalms  or  holds 
that  such  psalms  as  he  did  write  have  been  ‘modernized’  by  later  editing, 
and  who  believes  that  David  was  a  ‘rude  warrior,’  an  oriental  despot, 
with  a  ‘lyric  note’  in  his  make-up,  who  lived  in  the  period  of  Israel’s 
religious  twilight,  before  the  great  prophets  discovered  ethical  mono¬ 
theism,  it  is  natural  to  place  the  worst  construction  upon  such  passages 
as  those  which  have  been  cited.  And  this  very  fact  illustrates  clearly  the 
serious  results  which  are  likely  to  follow  the  acceptance  of  the  critical 
reconstruction  of  the  Old  Testament. 

It  would  be  possible  to  cite  other  examples  of  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  the  critics  of  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  due  to  the 
naturalistic  reconstruction  to  which  they  have  insisted  on  subjecting  it, 
but  these  will  suffice  to  indicate  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  general 
position  of  the  writer,  and  also  the  fact  that  it  is  only  when  the  Bible 
is  taken  as  it  stands  and  as  a  whole  that  it  can  be  rightly  understood. 
The  claim  is  frequently  made  by  the  critics  that  they  have  removed  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  traditional  view  and  made  the  Bible  compre¬ 
hensible.  Instead  of  doing  this,  they  have  multiplied  difficulties  and  made 
the  Bible  a  riddle.  The  critic  is  constantly  at  a  loss  to  explain  how  it  is 
that  a  book  can  be  so  full  of  error  and  yet  have  so  high  value.  The 
writer  tells  us,  “It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  ethical  value  of  a  nar¬ 
rative  depends  upon  its  historical  accuracy”  (p.  2x9).  The  critic  who 
believes  that  the  Bible  is  not  historically  accurate  may  take  refuge  in  this 
thought,  but  those  who  believe  that  the  Bible  is  historically  accurate 
find  in  this  a  great  argument  in  favor  of  its  ethical  value.  It  must  be  hard 
to  be  really  enthusiastic  about  a  book  for  which  one  feels  constantly 
obliged  to  apologize. 

Princeton.  Oswald  T.  Allis. 

Jesus  Historique.  By  C.  Piepenbring.  Paris  and  Strasbourg :  Libraire 
Istria.  8vo.  7  frs.  .50. 

The  author’s  fame  as  a  destructive  critic  in  the  literature  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  has  been  firmly  established  by  previous  publications. 
Among  these  are  best  known  his  “Theologie  de  l’Ancien  Testament” 
(which  has  been  translated  into  English)  ;  his  “Histoire  du  peuple 
d’Israel”;  his  “Jesus  et  les  Apotres” ;  and  his  “La  Christologie  biblique  et 
ses  origines.” 

In  a  brief  preface  Dr.  Piepenbring  acknowledges  a  debt  to  Professor 
Loisy  in  what  he  has  done  to  make  clear  the  distinction  between  such 
parts  of  the  Gospels  as  are  historic  and  authentic  and  those  larger  por¬ 
tions  that  are  spurious  and  mythical.  In  the  author’s  judgment,  however, 
Loisy  has  failed  to  build  a  sufficiently  solid  and  imposing  superstructure 
upon  the  minute  yet  solid  foundation  which  he  lays.  Piepenbring  an¬ 
nounces  as  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  indicate  how  much  in  the  life  of 
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Jesus  is  still  left  us,  and  that  the  things  that  remain  cannot  be  shaken. 
He  believes  that  from  the  ruins  may  still  be  gathered  material  to  con¬ 
struct  a  Jesus  whom  we  may  in  some  sense  call  Savior,  if  not  Lord 
and  Master.  In  this  book,  as  in  the  other  works  mentioned  above,  the 
writer  commits  himself  to  the  guidance  of  “those  results  the  most 
certain  of  the  modern  critic.”  According  to  these  results,  the  first 
Christians  did  not  for  a  long  time  commit  to  writing  any  facts  concern¬ 
ing  Jesus  and  his  ministry.  The  reason  of  this  is  found  in  the  alleged 
fact  that  they  were  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  glorified  Christ.  It  was 
not  “until  within  a  few  years  before  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
that  the  Logia  were  written,  the  most  ancient  source  of  the  synoptic 
Gospels.”  After  this  event,  how  long  after  cannot  now  be  known,  ap¬ 
peared  the  Gospel  of  Mark  “already  strongly  influenced  by  the  Pauline 
Theology.”  This  in  turn  served  as  the  source  of  the  other  two  Synop¬ 
tic  Gospels,  and  these  show  in  even  a  more  marked  degree  the  Pauline 
influence,  as  well  as  later  tendencies  based  on  mythical  data.  As  to  the 
Gospel  of  John  of  still  later  date,  it  is  chiefly  interesting  as  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  current  Gnosticism. 

With  these  pre-suppositions,  the  author  makes  the  attempt,  after  Loisy. 
to  separate  “the  primitive  Gospel-’  from  “the  later  additions,”  in  order 
that  he  may  present  a  true  picture  of  the  historic  Jesus.  He  “laments  the 
extreme  scepticism  of  certain  modern  radicals.”  He  thus  poses  as  a  con¬ 
servative. 

Dr.  Piepenbring's  discussion  pursues  its  way  through  no  less  than 
eight  chapters  as  he  contemplates  Jesus  from  the  irreducible  minimum 
of  unchallenged  data.  The  first  chapter  has  to  do  with  the  period  ante¬ 
dating  his  public  activity;  the  second,  with  his  relation  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment;  the  third,  his  connection  with  John  the  Baptist;  the  fourth  pre¬ 
sents  “the  general  traits  of  his  ministry”;  the  fifth,  Jesus’  notion  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  the  way  of  salvation ;  the  sixth,  the  Fatherhood  of 
God;  the  seventh,  the  victories  and  defeats  of  Jesus;  and  the  eighth,  his 
attitude  towards  the  Gentile  world.  There  follows  an  appendix  in  which 
sundry  conclusions  are  set  forth. 

Who  is  this  Jesus  whom  the  critics  have  left  us?  We  are  told  that 
from  the  role  of  a  naive  and  simple-minded  reformer  and  prophet,  Jesus 
passed  into  the  conviction  of  his  messianic  future,  culminating  in  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  the  psychology  of  this  evolution  Jesus 
is  compared  with  the  great  Chinese  Laotse  and  Epictetus,  the  stoic.  It  is 
with  gratitude  to  the  author  that  we  are  able  to  detect  that  some  small 
advantage  is  given  to  Jesus  in  this  comparison. 

From  a  literary'  point  of  view  this  book  cannot  fail  to  delight  the 
reader.  Piepenbring’s  diction  is  pure  and  lucid,  and  the  interest  enlisted 
by  the  introduction  is  sustained  throughout  the  book.  In  its  fascination 
lies  its  peril.  The  draught  so  tempting  to  the  palate  is  mixed  with  deadly 
poison.  The  fact  is,  that  Piepenbring  has  taken  away  our  Lord,  and  we 
know  not  where  he  has  laid  Him.  The  writer  graciously  concedes  that 
Jesus  indeed  lived,  taught,  and  died;  but,  alas,  He  was  the  subject  of  a 
weird  hallucination  to  the  effect  that  there  was  such  a  reality  as  the 
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Kingdom  of  God,  that  its  consummation  would  certainly  be  enacted 
during  the  life-time  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  Messiah,  which  Jesus  was 
finally  led  to  believe  He  was,  would  be  the  principal  actor  in  the  cata¬ 
clysm.  He  hoped  to  the  end,  and  only  his  death  brought  disillusionment. 
As  to  this  last,  the  writer  is  careful  to  add  that  “in  any  case  Jesus  never 
had  the  idea  that  he  was  offering  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin.” 

Piepenbring’s  reasoning,  however  insidious  is  deductive  rather  than 
inductive.  He  starts  out  with  a  preconceived  theory  of  what  Jesus  must 
be  if  he  is  to  conciliate  the  thinking  of  the  twentieth  century  critic.  The 
record  of  the  Gospels  is  wrenched  and  wrested  to  conform  with  this 
theory.  The  supernatural  must  be  strained  out,  since  there  is  no  such 
category.  Even  the  small  residuum  of  so-called  historic  data  carries  with 
it  a  picture  of  our  Lord  so  different  from  that  drawn  by  Piepenbring 
that  the  unbiased  student  of  these  “fragments”  must  pronounce  the  lat¬ 
ter  as  nothing  more  than  a  caricature.  And  with  a  higher  and  saner  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  results  of  this  higher  criticism  would 
tell  a  different  story.  The  supernatural  is  not  per  se  unhistoric;  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  logically  involved  in  a  faith  that  takes  hold  of  the 
precious  verity  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  and  the 
Savior  of  all  who  believe  that  saying  of  our  Lord  that  Piepenbring  him¬ 
self  admits  as  “historic” — '“He  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  many,”  Mark 
10:45. 

Princeton.  Sylvester  W.  Beach. 

A  Hebrew  Deluge  Story  in  Cuneiform  and  Other  Epic  Fragments  in  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library.  By  Albert  T.  Clay.  New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1922.  4to.,  pp.  86,  7  plates. 

No  living  American  scholar  has  done  more  for  the  cause  of  Assyriolo- 
gy  than  Professor  Clay  of  Yale.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  publication  of  tablets  and  in  the  study  of  archaeological 
problems  especially  in  their  relation  to  the  Old  Testament.  As  the  asso¬ 
ciate  of  Professor  Hilprecht  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was 
the  largest  single  contributor  to  the  series  of  publications  known  as  The 
Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  After  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hilprecht’s  retirement,  he  contributed  a  couple  of  volumes  of 
texts  to  the  new  series  which  was  at  once  commenced ;  and  about  this 
time  he  also  undertook  the  publication  of  some  of  the  texts  contained  in 
the  private  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  of  which  he  has  now 
published  several  volumes.  Called  to  Yale  as  Laffan  Professor  of  Assyri- 
ology  he  began  very  shortly  the  publication  of  texts;  and  in  the  decade 
which  has  since  elapsed  the  “Babylonian  Texts”  of  the  Yale  Oriental 
Series  have,  as  a  result  of  his  labors  and  those  of  his  students  and  others 
whom  he  has  interested,  begun  to  assume  quite  imposing  proportions 
and  bid  fair  to  rival  and  perhaps  surpass  the  Babylonian  series  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  All  of  Professor  Clay’s  texts  are  supplied 
with  valuable  introductory  material,  sample  or  full  translations,  dis¬ 
cussions  of  philological  and  critical  problems  and  indices  of  proper 
names.  To  the  last  mentioned  subject  he  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
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attention ;  and  he  has  published  a  monograph,  Personal  Names  of  the 
Cassite  Period,  which  takes  rank  with  the  contributions  of  Tallquist, 
Ranke,  and  Huber. 

Since  Professor  Clay  was  a  theological  professor  before  he  turned 
his  attention  to  Assyriology  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would  be  ever 
on  the  watch  for  data  throwing  light  on  the  Old  Testament.  That  this 
was  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  major  interest  is  shown  by  the  title  of  a 
book  which  he  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  Light  on  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  from  Babel.  In  this  volume  he  opposed  the  extravagant  claims  of 
the  Pan-Babylonists,  Winckler,  Jensen,  Jeremias,  etc.,  who  sought  to  de¬ 
rive  everything  distinctive  in  the  Old  Testament — and  even  in  the  New — 
from  Babylonia.  Dr.  Clay’s  studies  had  led  him  to  the  very  dif¬ 
ferent  conclusion  that,  far  from  being  slavish  imitators  of  Babylonian 
culture  and  religion,  the  peoples  of  the  Westland  ( Amurru ,  the  Amorite 
country')  were  in  many  instances  the  originators  of  customs  and  beliefs 
which  were  borrowed  by  the  Babylonians.  “There  is  not,”  he  declared, 
“such  a  great  deal,  after  all,  that  Israel  was  directly  indebted  to  the 
Babylonians  for,  beyond  the  stories  in  Genesis  of  the  time  prior  to 
Abram,  and  also  certain  customs  which  belong  to  the  period  after  the 
Babylonian  exile”  (p.  14).  Elsewhere  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Hebrew  and  Babylonian  accounts  of  the  Deluge  may  both  have  a 
common  origin  among  the  Semites  (p.  75).  And  he  defined  as  Amorite 
the  foreign  influence  which  can  be  recognized  in  Babylonia  in  the  days 
of  Hammurapi  (p.  46).  The  theory  of  West  Semitic  or  Amorite  influence 
on  Babylon  Professor  Clay  has  further  developed  in  two  later  books, 
Amurru,  The  Home  of  the  Northern  Semites  (1909),  and  The  Empire 
of  the  Amorites  (1919).  In  the  former  he  claims  that  “The  culture  of  the 
Semitic  Babylonians  points,  if  not  to  its  origin,  at  least  to  a  long  de¬ 
velopment  in  Amurru  before  it  was  carried  into  Babylonia”  (p.  13)  ; 
and  that  “The  influence  of  Babylonian  culture  upon  the  peoples  of 
Canaan  was  almost  nil”  (p.  91).  In  the  latter  volume  one  of  the  objects 
of  which  is  stated  to  be  “to  assemble  all  the  light  that  bears  upon  the 
history  and  religion  of  the  Amorites,  especially  of  the  early  period  when 
the  empire  still  existed”  (p.  12),  the  statement  is  made  that  the  trend 
of  the  discussion  is  “toward  regarding  practically  everything  that  is 
Semitic-Babylonian  as  having  its  origin  in  Amurru”  (p.  186). 

In  reviewing  Amurru  Professor  Sayce,  while  admitting  that  Professor 
Clay  was  right  in  claiming  for  the  Amorites  “a  leading  place  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Western  Asia  in  the  Abrahamic  age,  yet  maintained  that  his 
championship  of  them  had  gone  too  far;  and  he  warned  against  the 
danger  of  “Panamoritismus.” 

There  is  no  question  that  Dr.  Clay  has  rendered  very  valuable  service 
by  challenging  and  submitting  to  a  careful  scrutiny  the  exaggerated 
claims  of  the  Pan-Babylonists,  and  calling  attention  to  many  evidences 
of  foreign  influence  upon  Babylon  itself.  But  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
feeling  that  he  has  gone  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  present 
volume  is  an  illustration  of  this.  It  is  entitled  A  Hebrew  Deluge  Story  in 
Cuneiform.  The  title  is  itself  an  overstatement.  Since  cuneiform  is  a 
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scri-pt  and  not  a  language  and  since  the  word  Hebrew  may  refer  to  lan¬ 
guage  as  well  as  provenance,  it  would  be  only  natural  to  infer  from  the 
title  that  we  have  here  a  Hebrew  deluge  story  told  in  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage  and  discovered  perhaps  in  Palestine,  but  written  in  cuneiform 
script.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case.  As  Professor  Clay  himself  points 
out,  the  tablet  has  been  repeatedly  edited,  first  by  Scheil  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  subsequently  by  other  able  Assyriologists,  Jensen,  Dhorme,  Un- 
gnad,  and  Rogers.  Yet  he  is  the  first  apparently  to  “discover”  that  it 
is  anything  but  a  Babylonian  legend.  Professor  Scheil  believed  that  the 
tablet  probably  came  from  Sippar  in  Northern  Babylonia  and  represented 
the  version  of  the  legend  current  at  that  great  religious  center.  This 
view  seems  to  have  been  generally  accepted  until  challenged  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Clay.  The  language  of  the  tablet  seems  clearly  to  be  Babylonian ; 
it  is  certainly  not  Hebrew.  What  then  is  the  warrant  for  calling  it  a 
“Hebrew  deluge  story”?  This  evidence  is  two-fold,  according  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Clay,  linguistic  and  archaeological.  Professor  Clay  claims  that  a 
number  of  the  words  found  on  this  fragment  (less  than  a  tenth  of  the 
tablet  is  preserved  and  scarce  a  line  is  perfect)  and  in  other  recensions 
of  the  legend  are  Hebrew  or  Amorite,  and  that  the  names  of  the  gods  and 
the  allusion  to  the  fig-tree  point  to  a  West  Semitic  origin. 

I.  The  Philological  Argument 

As  is  often  the  case  where  differences  of  opinion  are  as  marked  as 
in  the  present  instance  the  trouble  appears  to  lie  in  part  at  least  in  a 
lack  of  clear  definition.  Professor  Clay  has  nowhere  told  us,  as  far  as 
the  present  writer  is  aware,  just  how  he  would  classify  the  Amorite  lan¬ 
guage  and  differentiate  it  from  the  Babylonian  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Hebrew  on  the  other,  or  how  an  Amoritism  is  to  be  recognized  when 
occurring  in  a  Babylonian  text.  A  couple  of  examples  will  suffice  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  confusion  which  results : 

i).  li-sa-aq-ti-il.  This  word  occurs  in  a  mutilated  line  of  the  first 
column  of  the  tablet.  Dr.  Clay  renders  it  “let  him  destroy.”  He  makes 
the  following  statement  with  regard  to  it:  “In  li-sa-aq-ti-il  is  to  be  seen 
an  Amorite  word  which  had  not  been  used  in  Akkadian  [i.e.  Babylonion] 
.  .  .  Not  only  do  we  find  lisaqtil  instead  of  lusaqtil,  but  note  also 
limtanni,  listarriq,  lisaznin,  and  perhaps  also  lierri  and  imassid.  This  prob¬ 
ably  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  early  Amorite  language  in  which  the  legend 
had  been  written”  (p.  19).  Later  the  statement  appears:  “Scheil  origin¬ 
ally  regarded  the  root  of  li-sa-aq-ti-il  as  meaning  ‘to  kill’ ;  this  is  Hebrew. 
The  form  lisaqtil  should  be  noted.  As  already  stated,  similar  forms  are 
found  in  the  text,  like  lisaznin,  etc.”  (p.  59).  These  statements  make  it 
clear  that  Professor  Clay  has  two  reasons  for  regarding  this  word  as 
Amorite :  the  meaning  “to  kill”  which  he  considers  appropriate  to  the 
context,  and  the  fact  that  the  first  syllable  is  lu-  instead  of  li- ;  while  the 
fact  that  he  speaks  of  one  of  these  differentiae  as  probably  a  peculiarity 
of  “early  Amorite”  and  the  other  as  “Hebrew”  seems  to  imply  that 
there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the  two  languages.  With  regard 
to  these  points  the  following  is  to  be  observed:  (n)  As  to  the  claim  that 
the  meaning  “to  kill”  stamps  this  word  as  Hebrew  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
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the  root  despite  the  fact  that  most  students  of  Hebrew  are  very 

familiar  with  it  as  the  paradigm  of  the  “strong  verb’’  which  they  mas¬ 
tered  with  more  or  less  difficulty  in  the  early  stages  of  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  that  language,  occurs  only  four  times  (Job,  Ps.  cxxxix,  Obad.) 
in  the  Old  Testament.  There  are  a  number  of  verbs  having  the  same 
general  meaning  which  are  far  more  frequently  found  in  Hebrew  than 
this  one.  And  it  has  even  been  claimed  that  Sop  is  an  Aramaism  in 
Hebrew,  although  the  root  is  not  found  in  the  Early  Aramaic  inscrip¬ 
tions.  At  any  rate  if  four  occurrences  of  this  root  in  the  Old  Testament 
prove  it  to  be  Hebrew,  it  would  seem  that  two  occurrences  on  a  Baby¬ 
lonian  tablet  might  prove  it  to  be  also  Babylonian,  especially  as  our 
Babylonian  vocabulary  is  being  constantly  enriched  by  new  discoveries. 
( b )  As  to  the  form.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  to  the  fact  that  the  first  syl¬ 
lable  is  li-  instead  of  lu-  that  Dr.  Clay  points  as  furnishing  the  clearest 
indication  that  the  form  is  Amorite.  In  view  of  this  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
both  forms  (lu-  and  li-)  occur  in  Assyr.-Babylonian  (cf.  Delitzsch, 
Assyr.  Gram.,  §131  b)  and  are  found  for  example  on  the  inscriptions  of 
the  Assyrian  kings.  The  forms  in  li-  are  in  no  sense  unique  or  peculiar  to 
this  tablet.  A  more  vital  matter,  however,  yet  one  to  which  Dr.  Clay 
makes  no  reference,  is  the  fact  that  the  form  lisaqtil  is  a  Shaphel  form. 
The  causative  stem  has  in  the  Semitic  languages  three  different  forms 
distinguished  one  from  the  other  by  the  nature  of  the  preformative  syl¬ 
lable  or  augment.  These  three  forms  are  sa-  (or  sa-) ,  ha-  and  ’a-  ;  and  they 
are  characteristic  of  the  Babylonian,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  respectively. 
While  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  first  of  these  forms,  the  Shaphel, 
was  not  originally  confined  to  the  Babylonian  or  East  Semitic  group  (a 
reflexive  of  this  form  is  found  in  Arabic,  the  so-called  Xth  stem),  the 
form  in  ha-  (in  the  perfect  ha-  is  changed  to  hi-),  the  so-called  Hiphil,  is 
fully  as  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  as  is  the  Shaphel  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian.  Consequently  it  is  remarkable  that  Professor  Clay  should  call 
attention  to  a  minor  peculiarity  of  the  form  lisaqtil,  the  syllable  li,  as 
pointing  to  Amorite,  and  to  the  meaning  as  indicative  of  Hebrew,  while 
failing  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  as  a  Shaphel  form  the  word  is  unmis- 
takeably  Babylonian.  Are  we  to  draw  the  inference  that  the  Amorite 
resembled  the  Babylonian  in  having  a  Shaphel  instead  of  like  the  Hebrew 
a  Hiphil?  Or  is  the  implication  that  the  Hebrew  originally  also  had  a 
Shaphel — a  very  doubtful  position  to  maintain  ?  Clearly  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  Amorite  resembled  Babylonian  much  more  closely  than  Dr. 
Clay  would  be  at  all  disposed  to  admit,  and  unless  “proto”-Hebrew  dif¬ 
fered  radically  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  form 
lisaqtil  must  be  regarded  either  as  a  Babylonized  Amorite  or  Hebrew 
word  (i.e.,  a  Hebrew  root  with  Babylonian  form,  the  Shaphel,  and  a 
dialectic  peculiarity,  the  H-,  pointing  to  Amorite),  or  else  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  pure  Babylonian.  The  one  view  seems  to  be  that  advocated  by 
Professor  Clay;  the  other  is  the  generally  accepted  view  which  he  has 
challenged. 

2)  The  second  example  closely  resembles  the  first.  It  is  the  word  la-su 
which  is  found  in  the  second  column  of  the  “Late  Redaction”  of  this 
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Deluge  Story.  Professor  Clay  maintains  that  “la-su  is  the  Amorite  in¬ 
separable  preposition  with  the  pronominal  suffix,  meaning  ‘to  him.’  The 
redactor  glossed  la-su  with  the  Akkadian  word  it-ti-su  which  precedes” 
(p.  21  f).  Elsewhere  he  tells  us,  “It  appears  to  be  the  Hebrew  insepara¬ 
ble  preposition  with  the  pronominal  suffix,  which  the  scribe  glossed  with 
it-ti-su ”  (p.  64).  This  word  has,  Professor  Clay  tells  us,  been  regarded 
by  all  previous  translators  as  the  negative  particle  in  Babylonian.  This 
would  be  favored  by  the  fact  that  both  the  elements  of  which  it  would 
then  be  composed  {la  “not”  and  isu  “to  have,  or  to  be”)  are  found  in 
Babylonian,  and  also  by  the  analogy  of  the  Aramaic  and  the  Arabic  both 
of  which  possess  such  a  negative  particle.  On  the  other  hand  the  form, 
as  explained  by  Professor  Clay,  is  anomalous,  la-  might  be  regarded 
as  the  inseparable  preposition  ^  “to”  which  is  found  in  Hebrew,  Ara¬ 
maic,  and  Arabic  (i.e.,  in  the  Western  Group).  But  it  is  not  found  in 
Assyr.-Bab.,  where  the  regular  word  is  itti  (Heb.  fitt  ).  On  the  other 
hand  the  second  element  -su  “his”  which  is  the  regular  form  of  the  pro¬ 
nominal  suffix  in  Assyr. -Babylonian  is  not  found  in  Hebrew  or  in  the 
West  Semitic  group.  There  the  form  is  -hu  (compare  the  words  /liphil 
and  .s/iapel  above)  and  this  hu  after  the  vowel  a  contracts  in  Hebrew 
to  6 ;  i.e.,  the  Hebrew  form  for  “to  him”  would  be  Id.  The  form  la-su 
is  consequently  neither  Babylonian  nor  Hebrew:  it  is  a  hybrid.  Professor 
Clay  calls  it  Amorite.  He  also  calls  it  Hebrew. 

These  two  examples  make  it  clear,  we  think,  how  greatly  the  reader 
stands  in  need  of  an  answer  to  the  question  :  What  is  meant  by  “Hebrew,” 
by  “Amorite,”  by  “Early  Amorite”  ?  As  we  have  seen  Dr.  Clay  speaks 
of  la-su  in  one  place  as  “the  Amorite  inseparable  preposition  with  the 
pronominal  suffix”  and  in  another  place  as  “the  Hebrew  inseparable  pre¬ 
position  with  the  pronominal  suffix.”  Now  “Amorite”  is  a  vague  and 
indefinite  word  which  at  present  means  very  little  to  us.  “Amorite”  has 
still  to  vindicate  for  itself  a  place  among  Semitic  languages;  its  grammar 
and  lexicon  have  still  to  be  written.  But  the  word  “Hebrew”  has  a  very 
definite  meaning.  It  designates  the  language  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  written.  This  language  has  no  form  of  the  pronoun 
(either  independent  or  suffixed)  containing  an  sh,  and  its  causative  stem 
is  as  we  have  seen  a  Hiphil  not  a  Shaphel.  That  these  distinctively 
Eastern  characteristics  belonged  to  the  Hebrew  of  a  />n>Biblical  period 
there  is  no  proof.  Consequently  it  is  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  lasu  as 
Hebrew ;  and  as  to  lisaqtil  it  should  be  made  very  clear  that  it  is  only 
the  meaning  and  not  the  form  which  at  all  suggests  Hebrew.  Whether  or 
not  these  words  can  be  regarded  as  Amorite  remains  to  be  proved.  But 
if  they  are  Amorite,  the  inference  is  unavoidable  that  Hebrew  and 
Amorite  are  not  synonymous  terms ;  but  rather  that  Amorite  very  closely 
resembles  Babylonian  in  several  of  those  features  in  which  the  latter 
differs  markedly  from  Hebrew.  That  this  deluge  story  is  not  written  in 
Hebrew  is  perfectly  plain ;  that  it  contains  some  Babylonianized  Hebrew 
or  West  Semitic  words  is  perhaps  true.  Whether  there  is  enough  indica¬ 
tion  of  Western  influence  to  speak  of  it  as  Amorite  is  a  debateable  ques¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  Amorite,  it  follows  either  that  it  has  been  almost  completely 
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Babylonianized  or  that  Amorite  resembles  Babylonian  far  too  closely 
to  be  called  a  West  Semitic  dialect  or  to  be  in  any  sense  identified  with 
Hebrew. 

H.  The  Archaeological  Argument 

When  we  turn  to  the  archaeological  evidence  in  support  of  Dr. 
Clay’s  thesis  we  find  that  like  the  philological  it  is  far  from  convincing. 
Professor  Clay  points  to  the  fact  that  the  deities  referred  to  on  this 
tablet  are  Ilu  (Hebrew  El),  Adad,  Nisaba  and  Ea,  as  evidence  that  the 
tablet  is  Hebrew  or  Amorite  in  origin.  But  it  is  to  be  observed:  (i)  ilu 
is  the  common  word  for  “god”  in  Babylonian.  It  occurs  twice  on  this 
tablet  aside  from  the  very  enigmatic  colophon,  “When  (a)  god,  a 
man  .  .  .”  In  the  one  instance  it  would  seem  natural  to  take  it  in  the 
indefinite  sense  of  “a  god.”  (“[In]  their  assembly  a  god  was  absent(?)” 
i.e.  there  was  no  god  present),  instead  of  rendering  “[In]  their  assembly 
God  was  absent.”  This  would  be  far  more  in  keeping  with  the  polytheism 
which  appears  clearly  in  the  second  reference  which  is  to  “his  god”  and 
“[his]  goddess”  and  with  the  mention  of  Adad,  Nisaba  and  Ea  (three 
well  known  gods),  all  in  the  brief  compass  of  this  tablet.  That  a  supreme 
West  Semitic  god  Ilu  (El)  is  here  referred  to  seems  far  from  probable. 

(2)  Adad  is  regarded  by  many  scholars  as  originally  a  West  Semitic 
storm  god.  This  would  accord  with  Dr.  Clay’s  theory.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  Adad  was  also  worshipped  in  Babylonia  centuries  before 
the  time  of  the  First  Dynasty  of  Babylon  when  this  copy  of  a  still  more 
ancient  tablet  was  made.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  name  is  writ¬ 
ten  ideographically,  dIM.  Consequently  the  identity  with  Adad,  while 
probable,  is  not  certain.  The  storm  god  dIM  was  a  very  old  Sumerian 
deity. 

(3)  Ea  and  Nisaba  are  both  mentioned  on  Babylonian  tablets  of  a 
very  early  period.  The  one  deity  is  connected  with  Eridu,  the  other  with 
Umma.  That  they  were  originally  Amorite  deities  remains  to  be  proved. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  tablet  is 
preserved.  Had  we  the  whole  tablet  it  is  probable  that  the  names  of  a 
number  of  other  deities  would  be  found  on  it. 

(4)  Aside  from  these  allusions  to  gods  Professor  Clay  attaches  great 
importance  to  a  word  te-i-na  which  he  identifies  with  the  Hebrew  word 
for  “fig.”  He  considers  this  a  clear  indication  of  the  West  Semitic  origin 
of  the  legend,  since  the  fig  tree  is  not  found  in  Babylonia.  It  should  be 
noted  therefore  that  the  reading  is  far  from  certain.  Jensen  is  the  only 
one  of  the  five  scholars  referred  to  above  who  gives  the  same  reading  as 
Prof.  Clay,  and  he  renders  it  differently.  In  the  later  redaction  the  word 
tita  occurs  instead  of  tena.  This  also  Dr.  Clay  would  render  “fig.”  But 
regarding  it  he  says,  “In  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  literature  the  word 
titu  or  tittu  is  little  more  than  known.”  This  fact  should  cause  us  to 
hesitate  to  identify  it  too  positively  as  meaning  “fig”  and  indicative  of 
Amorite  influence,  or  origin. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  as  was  stated  above,  this  interesting  tablet, 
about  which  so  much  discussion  has  centered,  is  so  very  fragmentary.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  other  portions  of  this  tablet  and  of  the  others  in  the 
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same  series  may  shortly  be  discovered.  In  view  of  the  unexpected  suc¬ 
cesses  which  have  often  attended  the  labors  of  the  archaeologists  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  this  hope  may  be  realized  more  speedily  than  we  anticipate, 
and  any  light  which  can  be  shed  upon  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  Orient 
will  be  of  great  interest,  especially  if  they  have  anything  to  contribute  to 
the  fullest  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

Princeton.  Oswald  T.  Allis. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Its  Doctrine  and  Significance.  By  E.  F. 
Scott,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1922.  Pp.  213. 
Price  $3.00. 

The  author  in  his  preface  cites  with  commendation  the  treatises  on 
Hebrews  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce,  Dr.  G.  Milligan,  and  Dr.  A.  Nairne,  and 
informs  us  that  his  intention  is  not  to  write  merely  “another  work  on  the 
same  subject”  but  “to  examine  this  difficult  epistle  from  several  new 
points  of  view,  and  to  throw  some  clearer  light  on  its  underlying  ideas.” 
Former  works,  as  those  above  mentioned,  “while  they  have  illuminated 
many  dark  places  in  the  epistles,  have  been  warped  in  their  approach  to 
it  by  the  old  prepossessions,  and  have  thereby  overlooked  some  of  its 
essential  aspects.” 

Chapters  on  the  literary  problems,  and  the  purpose  and  character  of 
Hebrews  introduce  the  book.  Dr.  Scott  then  sets  out  to  determine  the  theo¬ 
logical  affinities  and  religious  background  of  the  writer.  In  the  light  of 
the  conclusions  he  thus  reaches  he  discusses  the  subject  matter  of 
Hebrews  under  the  following  headings:  The  New  Covenant,  The  Two 
Ages  and  the  Two  Worlds,  The  High  Priesthood  of  Christ,  The  Nature 
of  Christ,  and  Faith,  closing  his  book  with  a  statement  of  his  view  of 
the  historical  and  religious  value  of  the  epistle. 

The  writer  of  Hebrews  is  in  his  opinion  one  of  the  forgotten  teachers 
of  the  church  of  about  the  year  70  to  85  A.D.  He  writes  to  a  select  group 
of  Gentile  Christians  at  Rome  who  aspired  to  be  teachers.  This  group 
he  warns  against  their  cardinal  weakness  of  indifference  and  faithless¬ 
ness  and  endeavors  to  lead  them  to  a  truer  and  deeper  conception  of  the 
work  of  Christ  which  he  feels  he  has  discovered  (pp.  22,  39).  But  the 
writer  himself  wrote  under  the  twofold  influence  of  Philo  and  “primitive 
Christianity,”  and,  quite  characteristically  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived, 
failed  properly  to  blend  what  he  had  borrowed  from  these  two  sources. 
Consequently  there  is  a  lack  of  inner  harmony  cropping  out  in  the 
epistle  again  and  again.  It  appears  in  the  conception  of  the  two  ages  and 
the  two  worlds,  in  which  the  next  world  is  pictured  now  as  future  (prim¬ 
itive  Christianity  strand),  now  as  present  (Philonic  strand)  (p.  119)  ; 
in  the  conception  of  Christ  as  High  Priest,  at  one  time  the  High  Priest 
of  heaven  (Primitive  Christianity  strand)  at  another  the  High  Priest 
that  has  introduced  the  ideal  state  of  things  on  earth  (Philonic  strand) 
(p.  139)  ;  in  the  nature  of  Christ,  which  is  “a  mosaic  of  various  specu¬ 
lations  which  fall  asunder  when  we  try  to  think  them  together”  (pp. 
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146,  159).  According  to  the  “primitive  Christianity”  strand,  Christ  is  not 
of  divine  nature,  though  he  bears  the  Messianic  title  “Son  of  God”  and 
enjoys  the  rank  of  Son  of  God,  while  He  is  in  some  sense  one  of  the 
angels  (p.  157).  According  to  the  Philonic  strand  He  is  “of  divine  ori¬ 
gin  and  shares  in  the  divine  nature”  (p.  161).  Similarly  in  Hebrews  con¬ 
ception  of  faith  we  are  still  reminded  of  the  “primitive”  conception  of 
faith,  and  superimposed  upon  it  is  the  Alexandrian  conception.  Through¬ 
out  the  entire  epistle  the  theology  reflects  the  mind  of  a  teacher  of  the 
second  or  third  generation  of  Christians  in  which  there  is  an  interaction 
of  diverse  currents  of  thought  which  have  not  yet  blended  into  one  whole 
as  in  later  Catholic  theology  (pp.  67,  146). 

Since  Dr.  Scott  is  constantly  interpreting  the  teaching  of  Hebrews  in 
the  light  of  Philo  or  of  “primitive  Christianity,”  our  estimate  of  the 
worth  of  his  book  will  largely  depend  upon  whether  he  has  succeeded 
in  establishing  his  claim  of  the  supposed  affinity.  In  this  important  point 
we  believe  he  has  failed  utterly.  Without  stressing  the  hypothetical 
character  of  what  he  esteems  to  be  the  “primitive”  Christian  tradition, 
we  only  need  to  refer  to  the  evidence  which  he  submits  for  the  supposed 
affinity  to  Philo  to  bring  out  the  weakness  of  the  argument.  After  gather¬ 
ing  the  evidence  he  makes  this  startling  admission :  “It  cannot  be  made 
out  that  he  is  indebted  to  Alexandria  for  more  than  a  few  broad  sug¬ 
gestions  which  he  has  borrowed  at  second  hand,  and  elaborated  to  new 
issues  in  the  light  of  his  own  thinking”  (p.  58).  And  again:  “The  diver¬ 
gences  are  so  marked  that  a  question  might  almost  arise  as  to  whether 
the  Hellenistic  strain  w'hich  undoubtedly  runs  through  the  epistle  is 
derived  from  Alexandria  at  all”  (p.  57).  To  build  a  theory  of  an 
entire  book  upon  evidence  which  is  admitted  to  be  so  questionable  i: 
certainly  precarious.  Dr.  Scott’s  book  rather  confirms  the  opinion  of  Dr 
Bruce  and  Principal  Drummond  that  “there  is  nothing  to  prove  conscious 
borrowing  and  it  is  probable  that  the  resemblances  are  due  to  the  general 
condition  of  religious  culture  among  the  Jews.  In  any  case  whatever  be 
said  of  the  style,  it  is  certain  that  our  epistle  is  independent  of  Philo  in 
thought  and  spirit”  (A.  B.  Bruce,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  2nd  ed.  p. 

167). 

Dr.  Scott’s  view  of  the  writer  of  Hebrews  is  shocking.  He  attributes 
to  him  the  high  praise  that  he  is  “a  thinker  of  highly  individual  tempera¬ 
ment.  All  that  he  derives  from  whatever  source,  he  brings  into  the  service 
of  a  new  conception  of  Christianity — remarkable  for  its  boldness  and  its 
genuine  insight”  (p.  68).  But  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  of  him  that  “he 
has  studied  his  Old  Testament  material  somewhat  superficially”  (p. 
124)  and  that  “his  thought  like  that  of  the  other  New  Testament  writers 
moves  on  several  different  planes,  and  in  his  case  the  resulting  diversity 
is  all  the  more  marked  as  he  brings  the  two  extremes  of  early  Christianity 
so  abruptly  together  (p.  146).  The  eminent  writer  of  Hebrews,  guilty  of 
the  many  fallacies  and  inconsistencies  which  he  ascribes  to  him !  Dr. 
Scott  is  certainly  mistaken.  The  fact  for  instance  that  Hebrews  speaks  of 
the  two  worlds  now  as  successive  to  each  other  in  time,  now  as  synchro¬ 
nous,  is  not  due  to  two  inharmonious  views  which  Hebrews  has  failed 
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to  unify  (p.  120),  but  rather  to  the  conviction  which  the  writer  holds 
in  common  with  Paul  and  John  that  the  future  world  through  Christ’s 
redemptive  work  has  in  a  measure  become  present  and  been  brought 
down  to  this  earth  (cf.  Heb.  12:  22-24).  And  that  Christ  would  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  Hebrews  at  one  time  as  no  more  than  an  angel  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Son  of  God,  at  another  time  in  the  same  discourse  as  of  divine 
origin  and  partaker  of  the  divine  nature  is  too  glaring  an  inconsistency 
to  be  attributed  to  a  careful  writer  like  the  author  of  Hebrews.  He  does 
indeed  present  us  with  two  pictures  of  Christ’s  sonship,  the  one  His  Mes¬ 
sianic  and  the  other  His  Trinitarian,  and  aims  to  point  out  (cf.  1 :  2-4) 
how  the  one  rested  in  and  was  impossible  without  the  other.  But  there  is 
no  inconsistency  there.  Nor  need  they  be  derived  from  two  distinct 
sources. 

Another  surprise  awaits  us  when  we  read  what  Dr.  Scott  has  to  say 
about  the  priesthood  of  Christ  and  His  sacrifice.  We  might  expect  that 
Dr.  Scott  would  investigate  closely  what  Hebrews  has  to  say  about  the 
ancient  sacrificial  ritual  of  the  Old  Testament  in  order  to  determine  the 
view  which  Hberews  has  of  Christ’s  atonement.  But  this  to  Dr.  Scott 
would  be  labor  wasted  (pp.  74,  124).  “The  author  takes  his  stand  simply 
on  the  fact  that  the  ordinances  in  question  have  been  laid  down  in  scrip¬ 
ture.  God  Himself  has  appointed  them,  for  reasons  that  lie  utterly  beyond 
our  knowledge,  and  all  true  worship  must  in  some  manner  conform  to 
the  model  He  has  given  us’’  (p.  74).  “The  central  fact  of  the  Christian 
redemption  is  allowed  to  rest  on  no  firmer  basis  than  the  assumptions  of 
ancient  ritual,  which  were  arbitrary  from  the  beginning’’  (p.  132).  “But 
the  writer  does  not  attempt  any  real  interpretation  of  the  death  of  Christ” 
(p.  75).  Thus  to  him  the  writer  of  Hebrews  is  a  thoroughgoing  ritualist. 
But  is  it  true  that  Hebrews  reduces  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ  to  an 
arbitrary  act  of  God  and  attempts  no  real  interpretation  of  the  death 
of  Christ?  In  Hebrews  10:  1-10  we  find  the  very  opposite  to  be  true.  The 
writer,  after  quoting  Psalms  40,  “In  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin 
thou  hast  had  no  pleasure.  Then  said  I :  Lo  I  come  ...  to  do  Thy  will, 
O  God,”  makes  the  statement  “He  taketh  away  the  first  that  he  may  estab¬ 
lish  the  second.”  When  it  is  said :  “Thou  desirest  not  this — but  that,”  that 
clearly  shows  there  was  no  arbitrariness  with  God  but  choice.  God  chose 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  because  it  satisfied  as  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
goats  did  not,  the  reasonable  will  of  God.  And  9:  14  “who  through  the 
eternal  spirit  offered  Himself,”  as  well  as  10:7  tells  us  what  gave  to 
Christ’s  sacrifice  its  moral  quality.  Texts  such  as  9:28  and  terms  such 
as  “gracious”  and  “transgressions”  and  the  results  which  that  offering 
of  Christ  are  said  to  have  had  as  e.g.  indicated  by  the  terms,  'i\d<rKe<rdail 
Ka6api(tLv,  ayid^eiv,  reXeloxris,  all  of  which  lie  in  the  judicial  sphere,  tell 
11s  that  it  was  the  penal  substitution  theory  which  he  held.  To  Dr.  Scott’s 
view  of  the  atoning  value  of  Christ’s  death  as  presented  by  Hebrews  we 
may  apply  the  criticism  which  Dr.  Bruce  gives  to  the  class  of  commen¬ 
tators  who  hold  the  writer  of  Hebrews  to  be  a  thoroughgoing  ritualist. 
He  remarks  :  “In  this  way  he  (the  writer  of  Hebrews)  is  made  to  appear 
inferior  in  spiritual  insight  to  the  Psalmist,  who,  it  is  admitted,  set  obe- 
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dience  to  the  general  moral  law  of  God  above  sacrifices,”  and  then  adds, 
“I  have  no  sympathy  with  such  starved  exegesis”  (A.  B.  Bruce,  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  380). 

There  are  various  other  conclusions  of  the  author  from  which  the 
reviewer  feels  constrained  to  differ  as  e.g.  his  interpretation  of  Hebrews 
view  of  faith,  his  view  of  the  Old  Testament  as  represented  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Psalm  no  and  elsewhere,  and  his  views  on  the  inspiration  of 
scripture ;  but  to  discuss  each  of  these  in  detail  would  make  the  review 
unduly  long.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  For  the  whole  of  Dr.  Scott’s  view  of 
the  theology  of  Hebrews  breaks  down  at  a  cardinal  point  when  he  fails 
to  establish  affinity  with  Philo  and  “primitive  Christianity,”  which  is  at 
the  basis  of  his  entire  view  of  Hebrews.  It  remains  merely  to  add  a  word 
about  the  method  of  treatment.  The  author,  on  the  whole,  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  of  being  too  dogmatic  in  his  statements.  He  informs  us  in  his 
preface  that  he  will  examine  the  epistle  from  several  new  points  of 
view,  and  we  might  reasonably  expect  that  he  would  fortify  his  opinions 
with  a  discussion  of  those  passages  in  Hebrews  upon  which  his  diverging 
opinions  are  based.  He,  however,  contents  himself  with  merely  stating 
his  view  or  at  best  seeking  support  of  it  by  the  mere  citation  of  a  text. 

The  reviewer  cannot  say  much  in  favor  of  the  book.  It  forms  inter¬ 
esting  reading,  evinces  a  rather  wide  reading,  but  does  not  leave  the  im¬ 
pression  of  being  very  scholarly  in  the  way  in  which  it  seeks  to  estab¬ 
lish  its  conclusions.  Moreover,  a  book  which  is  constantly  speaking  of  a 
writer  of  the  Bible  so  highly  esteemed  as  the  author  of  Hebrews,  as 
“inconsistent”  and  “superficial”  in  the  treatment  of  his  material  and 
similar  statements,  is  dangerous  and  destructive  in  its  tendency.  Of 
Drs.  Bruce,  G.  Milligan,  and  Nairne  Dr.  Scott  feels  free  to  say  that 
they  “have  been  warped  in  their  approach”  to  Hebrews  by  the  “old  pre¬ 
possessions.”  It  would  seem  that  Dr.  Scott  would  have  succeeded  better 
in  his  interpretation  of  Hebrews  had  he  not  been  warped  in  his  approach 
to  it  by  the  new  prepossessions  of  modern  rationalism. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  H.  Henry  Meeter. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY 

Theodore  Emanuel  Schmauk,  D.D.,  LL.D.  A  Biographical  Sketch  with 
Liberal  Quotations  from  his  Letters  and  other  Writings.  By  George 
W.  Sandt.  Philadelphia :  United  Lutheran  Publication  House.  1921. 
Pp.  xiv,  291. 

The  author  of  this  sketch  was  a  Seminary  classmate  of  Dr.  Schmauk 
and  associated  with  him  for  twenty-five  years  in  editorial  and  other 
work,  so  that  he  had  every  opportunity  to  know  the  life  of  which  he 
writes.  And  what  a  busy,  many-sided  career  it  was !  Pastor,  educator, 
originator  of  the  Mt.  Gretna  (Pennsylvania)  Chautauqua,  historian, 
professor,  Biblical  writer,  editor,  Sunday  School  leader,  public  speaker, 
debater,  organizer  and  tireless  worker  in  his  own  denomination,  Dr. 
Schmauk  lived  a  life  both  strenuous  and  useful. 
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Although  Dr.  Schmauk  gained  note  and  even  popularity  as  a  citizen 
and  Christian  man  and  clergyman,  his  great  service  lay  within  the  fold 
of  his  own  church,  where,  as  the  author  says,  “he  ranks  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  consistent  defenders  of  the  Lutheran  faith”  (p.  viii). 
A  General  Council  Lutheran  himself,  he  labored  for  co-operation  with 
the  General  Synod  branch  of  the  Lutheran  Church;  and  preferred  the 
spirit  of  the  Iowa  Synod  to  that  of  the  Synods  of  Missouri  and  Ohio 
(p.  J57)  1  but  in  the  negotiations  of  1917-18  for  the  Lutheran  Merger 
no  one  worked  more  arduously  or  zealously  than  he.  Thus  he  clearly 
represented  the  less  obtuse  Lutheranism  which  saw  in  other  segments 
of  its  faith  a  common  meeting-ground. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Schmauk  was  emphatically  not  a  unionist.  The 
segregations  of  the  Lutheran  Church  pained  him,  but  there  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  evidence,  at  least  in  this  account,  that  the  Protestant  divisions 
outside  of  his  own  denomination  ever  gave  him  deep  or  aggressive  con¬ 
cern.  He  prayed  and  worked  for  a  united  Lutheran  Church  because 
he  was  fundamentally  a  Lutheran.  He  had  the  outspoken  and  distinctive¬ 
ly  Lutheran  aversion  to  secret  orders,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  re¬ 
juvenation  of  aristocratic  mediaevalism  (pp.  208,  256-7)  ;  to  emotional 
revivals,  and  to  all  forms  of  co-operation  where  there  was  the  slightest 
appearance  of  a  doctrinal  compromise  (pp.  260,  262-269).  He  resigned 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua  partly  because  his  name  there  was 
associated  with  such  names  as  John  Fiske,  Lyman  Abbott,  and  with 
Roman  Catholic  priests  in  a  way  which,  to  his  mind,  lent  religious  en¬ 
dorsement  (p.  259).  He  believed  in  Lutheran  pulpits  for  Lutheran 
ministers,  and  that  for  Lutherans  to  enter  into  union  movements  was 
“to  confess  the  failure  of  Lutheranism”  (p.  262). 

All  this  may  not  be  just  the  exact  rigid  position  of  the  Missouri 
Synod,  but  the  difference,  in  the  final  analysis,  seems  to  be  rather  one 
of  degree  than  of  kind.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed  type  of  Protestant  Christianity.  That  is  just  plain 
history,  which  no  amount  of  zeal  or  friendliness  can  set  aside.  But  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  describe  certain  movements  in  the 
extra-Lutheran  bodies  as  technically  “Reformed.”  Some  of  these  tend¬ 
encies  are  neither  Lutheran  nor  Reformed.  Pragmatism,  Ritschlianism, 
Arminianism,  Rationalism,  anti-dogmatism,  blind  unionism,  are  no  more 
essentially  good  Reformed  philosophy  when  they  invade  Reformed  evan¬ 
gelicalism  than  any  or  all  of  them  would  be  good  Lutheranism  in  any 
branch  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Indeed,  the  peril  of  Reformed  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  that  it  will  not  remain  strictly  Reformed.  On  this  very  subject 
Dr.  Schmauk,  as  quoted  in  this  book,  says  some  fine  things  that  every 
truly  Reformed  evangelical  will  heartly  accept,  even  though  they  are 
said  in  defence  of  the  Lutheran  position.  Thus :  “I  do  not  see  the  use  of 
organism,  organization,  finance,  and  earthly  results,  if  the  Gospel  and 
the  spiritual  reconstruction  of  man  by  the  Spirit  through  the  World  be 
not  kept  central”  (p.  214).  “A  man  cannot  hold  one  thing  philosophically 
and  another  morally”  (p.  244).  “Theology  is  not  the  horrid  scapegoat 
that  men  make  her  out  to  be”  (p.  127).  “There  are  things  worse  than 
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Division.  Indifference  is  worse.  Woridliness  is  worse.  Hypocrisy  is 
worse.  Proselytism  is  worse.  Love  of  grand  effect  is  worse.  Wavering 
in  faith  is  worse”  (p.  192).  “To  make  the  spiritual  order  culminate  in  an 
external  civic  order  is  the  mistake  of  our  age”  (p.  279).  He  does  not 
believe  that  the  unity  referred  to  by  Christ  in  John  17  is  that  of  any 
external  organization.  And  who  will  prove  that  his  exegesis  here  is 
not  perfectly  sound? 

These  splendid  utterances  need  to  be  broadcasted  today  in  the  face 
of  our  frantic  attempts  to  reconstruct  society  en  masse  through  human 
machinery  rather  than  by  “the  foolishness  of  the  thing  preached”  and 
the  individual  rebirth  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  may 
not  coincide  with  all  of  Dr.  Schmauk’s  views  on  co-operation  and 
Christian  fellowship,  but  in  his  fundamental  allegiance  to  Scripture  as 
the  inspired  authority  of  God,  and  to  the  evangelical  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  he  is  a  teacher  we  can  abandon  only  with  regrettable  con¬ 
sequences. 

The  reader  will  appreciate  the  especially  good  indices  at  the  close  of 
the  book,  and  the  equally  helpful  illustrations,  not  the  least  among  them 
being  the  strong,  earnest,  meditative  face  of  Dr.  Schmauk  himself. 

Lancaster,  Ohio.  Benjamin  F.  Paist. 

L’ Evolution  Religieuse  de  Luther  Jusqu’en  1515.  Par  Henri  Strohl, 
maitre  de  conferences.  Libraire  Istra.  Maison  D'fidition.  Strasbourg 
et  Paris.  1922.  Pages  174.  Price,  7  fr.  50.  In  fitudes  d’Histoire  et 
de  Philosophie  religieuses  publiees  par  la  Faculte  de  Theologie 
Protestante  de  l’Universite  de  Strasbourg. 

Following  a  summary  of  the  leading  recent  writers  on  Luther,  in¬ 
cluding  P.  Denifle,  H.  Grisar,  L.  Cristiani,  A.  Jundt,  A.  V.  Muller,  F.  X. 
Kiefl,  R.  Seeberg,  and  others,  the  present  study  falls  into  three  periods 
of  the  Reformer’s  life,  covering  the  years  1483-1505,  1505-1509,  1509- 
1515.  “The  problem  of  the  evolution  of  Luther,”  says  Prof.  Strohl,  “is 
above  all  a  problem  of  religious  psychology”  (p.  32).  He  does  not 
presume  to  give  a  definite  solution  to  this  problem.  He  does  throw 
upon  it  the  light  of  some  modern  investigation,  especially  in  the  period, 
I505-ISIS.  which  he  views  as  a  terra  incognita.  His  plan  is  to  follow  up 
with  a  similar  study  of  the  years  1515-1521. 

The  first  period  analyses  Luther’s  religious  impressions  from  his 
youth  up  to  his  entrance  into  the  convent  at  Erfurt.  Influences  in  home, 
school,  church,  and  university  are  noted,  and  the  resultant  view  is 
reached  that  Luther’s  entrance  on  the  specifically  religious  life  of  the 
convent  was  not  a  catastrophe  but  simply  the  “denouement”  of  his  pre¬ 
ceding  inner  experiences.  He  craved  the  peace  of  assurance  of  eternal 
salvation,  and  being  the  child  of  his  age,  he  became  a  monk  so  as  to 
achieve  this  peace  (p.  59). 

Professor  Strohl  puts  the  real  crisis  in  Luther’s  life  at  the  convent, 
where  his  struggles  only  increased  in  intensity  (See  quotations,  pp.  78- 
80).  This  crisis  was  twofold:  a  crisis  of  religious  life  and  a  crisis  of 
religious  thought  (p.  67),  a  matter  of  piety  and  of  theology.  Biel,  Ger- 
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son,  Aquinas,  Occam,  the  Scholastic  philosophy,  Franciscan  and  Domin¬ 
ican  theology,  Bernard,  Augustine,  and  the  forceful  mysticism  of 
Staupitz  (pp.  104,  m-123)  all  had  their  influence  on  him  at  this  critical 
period.  Though  he  was  not  essentially  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Occam, 
the  author  observes  that  the  imprint  of  Occam  is  clear  in  his  thought. 
“His  theory  of  the  Holy  Supper  is  exactly  that  of  Occam.”  His  idea 
of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  a  principle  of  Occam,  and  “The  Lutheran 
theory  of  imputation  is  a  modification  of  the  Occamistic  theory  of 
acceptation”  (p.  102,  note  1).  The  influence  of  Staupitz  is  briefly  docu¬ 
mented,  particularly  on  predestination  and  Luther’s  fear  of  mortal  sin. 
The  vicar-general’s  piety  was  simple  and  unscholastic ;  for  him  all 
effort  to  please  God  was  necessarily  inspired  by  love  of  justice  and  of 
God  (p.  1 19).  But  even  the  religion  of  Staupitz,  valuable  as  it  was  to 
him  in  his  spiritual  development,  could  not  satisfy  him.  Luther  was 
both  religious  and  dogmatic.  To  him  sin  was  a  tragic  fact  of  tremen¬ 
dous  power  with  which  a  pietistic  mysticism  was  insufficient  to  reckon. 
“The  piety  of  Staupitz  did  not  entirely  satisfy  his  moral  sentiment” 
“The  piety  and  theology  of  Staupitz  no  longer  entirely  satisfied  the 
religious  feeling  of  Luther.  The  God  of  Staupitz  was  too  much  ‘the 
good  God’  of  impressionable  minds  .  .  .  Luther  had  regard  for  the 
divine  majesty.  His  God  is  a  God  who  reacts  strongly  against  evil.” 
(pp.  136,  137).  Hence  it  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (1:16-17)  that 
he  discovers  the  fundamental  gospel  of  “the  righteousness”  and  grace 
of  God.  “Luther  found  peace  in  the  paradox  that  salvation  is  uncondi¬ 
tional.  The  Christian  received  into  grace  is  always  justified  and  a  sinner” 
(p.  153) -  “The  righteous  man  always  remains  a  sinner.  He  does  not  pass, 
by  conversion,  from  a  state  of  sin  to  a  state  of  holiness.  The  most 
righteous  always  remains  just  and  sinful”  (semper  justus  et  peccator, 
p.  161).  “Sanctification  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  justification”  (p. 
164).  “The  work  of  Christ  was  the  previous  condition  of  all  the  saving 
activity  of  God.  .  .  .  The  piety  of  Luther  was  then  essentially  theo- 
centric,  and  not  Christocentric”  (p.  165). 

Here  the  friar  of  Wittenberg  is  on  clearly  Augustinian  ground.  And 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  last  chapter,  on  “Augustinian  Mysticism,” 
noting  (p.  166)  that  the  influence  of  Augustine  on  Luther  surpasses  in 
importance  that  of  all  other  authors.  Though  never  hampered  by  Neo¬ 
platonism  or  the  frequent  philosophic  digressions  of  Augustine,  “It 
is  the  piety  of  St.  Augustine  which  moved,  lured,  and  won  the  Aug¬ 
ustinian  monk and  Augustine  rendered  Luther  the  great  service  of 
removing  the  discussions  of  the  schools  in  order  to  place  him  in  contact 
with  a  more  vital  piety  and  with  a  more  religious  way  of  speaking  of 
religious  things  (pp.  168-9.  Cf.  p.  138). 

All  students  of  Luther  must  be  impressed  with  his  mighty  inner  strug¬ 
gles.  To  such  this  new  research  will  be  both  welcome  and  valuable.  It 
shows  careful  study  of  the  more  prominent  sources,  and  gathers  together 
into  brief  compass  the  prevalent  theories  of  the  rich  experiences  of  this 
great  reformer.  We  feel  that  the  concluding  chapter  would  have  gained 
by  a  brief  summary  of  the  previous  ground  and  a  more  pointed  setting 
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forth  of  the  author’s  own  conclusions.  The  great  point,  however,  is 
that  Luther’s  spiritual  crisis  was  a  real  one,  and  that  he  actually  found 
the  peace  he  sought,  and  found  it  where  all  must  find  it.  All  this  is 
made  perfectly  plain  by  Professor  Strohl. 

Lancaster,  Ohio.  Benjamin  F.  Paist. 


SYSTEMATICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  God  of  Our  Fathers.  By  H.  P.  S.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1923. 

This  volume,  as  the  title  suggests,  is  a  popular  and  very  timely 
treatise  on  Theism  and  Apologetics.  Being  the  latest  book  of  its  kind 
its  naturemight  best  be  perceived  by  contrasting  it  with  the  first  real  work 
on  the  subject  written  in  1704-5  by  Samuel  Clarke  on  The  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God.  Diametrically  opposite  modes  of  approach  are  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  work  of  Clarke  is  a  priori  deductive  reasoning  in  syllogistic 
form ;  the  present  work  proceeds  as  much  from  the  concrete,  from  use 
of  illustration  and  analogy  to  the  abstract,  as  possible.  The  former  was 
written  by  a  foremost  metaphysician  for  philosophers  and  won  him  the 
position  of  the  leading  metaphysician  of  England  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  present  volume  is  written  with  purposeful  exclusion  of 
philosophical  readers,  for  the  express  end  of  helping  those  “who  in  any 
walk  of  life,  are  striving  to  stay  the  dreadful  tendency  of  the  age.” 
Clarke  wrote  to  exhaust  the  subject  and  to  be  a  master  of  it.  The  pres¬ 
ent  author  says,  “I  have  no  hope  of  writing  an  exhaustive  work  and 
shall  be  satisfied  if  I  can  aid  even  a  few  toward  acceptance  of  the  divine 
being,”  and  advises  the  reader  to  “go  to  the  masters,”  if  his  presentation 
is  found  inadequate.  Clarke  employed  a  technical  and  stilted  language 
of  logic.  The  present  author  avoids  “all  technical  language  and  endeavors 
to  write  for  those  who  love  plain  speaking.” 

The  work  is  a  much  needed  putting  into  popular  paradigms  and  simple 
style  what  Flint  treated  with  such  classic  learning  in  his  Theism  half 
a  century  ago.  The  presentation  is  forceful,  warm  with  invective  at  times, 
and  written  from  a  conservative  viewpoint. 

Princeton.  Finley  DuBois  Jenkins. 

Inspiration.  A  Study  of  Divine  Influence  and  Authority'  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  By  Nolan  R.  Best,  Editor  of  The  Continent.  New  York, 
■Chicago,  London  and  Edinburgh :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  1923. 
Pp.  160.  Price,  $1.25  net. 

The  first  paragraph  of  Mr.  Best’s  preface  is  as  follows : 

“Discussion  between  conservative  and  progressive  theologians  re¬ 
veals  one  difference  in  viewpoint  which  accounts  for  all  their  other 
differences.  Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is 
the  single  central  issue  on  which  they  are  at  odds.  But  even  that 
statement  of  it  would  exaggerate  the  breadth  of  their  actual  dissen¬ 
sion.  That  the  Bible  is  inspired  by  divine  wisdom  for  the  religious 
edification  of  mankind  both  would  instantly  consent.  What  the  effect 
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is  of  that  inspiration  on  the  quality  of  the  Bible  is  the  much  narrower 
question  on  which  alone  evangelical  opinion  differs  radically.  If  at 
this  point  some  measure  of  common  understanding  could  be  had 
in  Protestant  churches,  unseemly  contention  would  almost  cease  to 
mar  their  peace.” 

These  words  are  characteristic  of  the  book  which  follows.  Mr.  Best 
is  a  vigorous  advocate  of  one  side  in  the  great  controversy  which  is 
now  raging  in  the  Church,  but  instead  of  saying  plainly  that  the  other 
side  is  wrong  and  that  his  side  is  right  he  represents  himself  as  an 
advocate  of  peace.  Yet  the  peace  that  he  advocates  is  a  peace  of  com¬ 
plete  victory  for  the  Modernist  party  and  of  abject  surrender  by  their 
opponents  of  everything  that  they  hold  most  sacred  and  most  dear. 
It  is  small  comfort  to  those  whom  Mr.  Best  designates  as  “conservative” 
theologians  to  be  told  in  effect  that  if  they  will  only  allow  the  “doc¬ 
trine”  which  forms  the  very  sum  and  substance  of  their  gospel  to  be 
treated  as  a  matter  of  small  moment  without  which  Christian  fellow¬ 
ship  in  service  is  perfectly  possible  they  can  live  in  ecclesiastical  amity 
with  the  Modernist  party  in  the  Church.  Of  course  such  a  proposal 
begs  the  whole  question.  Mr.  Best  speaks  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
as  the  question  on  which  alone  “evangelical”  opinion  differs  widely.  But 
apparently  he  does  not  see  that  that  word  “evangelical”  prejudges  the 
very  point  at  issue.  If  our  view  of  what  Christianity  is  be  correct,  then 
the  position  occupied  by  Mr.  Best  and  his  Modernist  associates  is  not 
evangelical  at  all.  Community  in  Christian  service  between  evangelicals 
is  no  doubt  possible ;  but  the  question  now  being  debated  in  the  Church 
is  just  whether  the  propagandists  of  Modernism  are  evangelicals  or  not. 

It  is  therefore  certainly  not  true  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  the 
only  question  about  which  opinion  in  the  Church  differs  widely.  On  the 
contrary  the  question  about  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  only  the 
formal  side  of  a  debate  which  concerns  the  central  content  of  the  Bible. 
The  conflict  in  the  Church  is  a  conflict  not  between  differing  adherents 
of  the  same  religion  but  between  two  mutually  exclusive  religions,  which 
differ  radically  in  their  view  of  God,  of  man,  of  sin,  of  salvation,  and 
also  in  their  inner  life  and  outward  service. 

But  let  us  approach  the  matter  as  it  is  approached  in  the  book  now 
under  discussion.  What  view  of  inspiration  is  advocated  here? 

Mr.  Best  holds  that  there  are  errors  of  fact  in  the  Bible  and  also 
“crudities  unmistakably  human,  for  the  origin  of  which  no  half-way 
candid  reader  would  look  higher  than  a  this-world  plane”  (p.  13).  But, 
he  holds,  these  errors  and  crudities  are  always  corrected  elsewhere  in 
the  Bible  itself,  so  that  the  Bible  as  a  whole  is  a  safe  guide.  On  this 
view,  the  authority  of  the  Bible  would  seem  to  be  like  the  authority 
of  some  modern  politicians,  who  since  they  have  been  on  both  sides  of 
every  question  have  in  all  cases  been  right  at  one  time  or  another  in 
their  lives.  The  difficulty  is  that  one  cannot  always  tell  just  when  they 
are  right  and  when  they  are  wrong.  The  difficulty  may  well  be  the  same 
about  the  contradictions,  moral  and  factual,  which  are  thought  to  be 
discovered  in  the  Bible.  According  to  Mr.  Best,  indeed,  the  choice  in 
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the  case  of  the  Bible  is  not  impossible — one  needs  only  to  take  the  later 
and  the  higher  teaching  in  the  Bible  in  preference  to  the  earlier  and  the 
lower.  But  the  trouble  is  that  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
which  is  earlier  and  which  is  later,  and  certainly  there  will  be  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  which  is  lower  and  which  is  higher.  The  decision,  Mr. 
Best  might  perhaps  say,  can  be  made  by  Christian  experience.  But  if  so. 
it  is  not  the  Bible  but  Christian  experience  which  is  “the  only  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.”  And  the  question  arises  as  to  what  experience 
is  Christian  and  what  is  not.  One  must  therefore  probably  decide 
whether  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  tested  by  experience  or  ex¬ 
perience  by  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the  latter  procedure  which 
is  meant  when  the  Bible  is  called  “the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.”  Undoubtedly  one  important  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  is  found  in  Christian  experience,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  after  the  Bible  has  once  been  established  as  the 
word  of  God  its  teachings  in  detail  are  to  be  accepted  only  in  so  far  as 
they  are  commended  by  individual  experience. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  justice  to  Mr.  Best’s  view  of  inspiration. 
Despite  the  individual  errors  and  moral  imperfections  in  the  Bible,  Mr. 
Best  holds,  the  Biblical  writers  were  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  This  influence,  it  is  true,  was  not  different  in  kind  from  that 
which  is  exerted  upon  true  Christian  men  and  women  today.  But  a 
second  work  of  God  came  in  to  supplement  the  original  inspiration — 
namely,  the  divinely  ordered  selective  process  by  which  just  these  books 
and  no  others  out  of  the  mass  of  Hebrew  and  early  Christian  religious 
literature  came  to  have  a  place  in  the  canon  of  Scripture.  As  a  result 
of  the  two  divine  operations,  the  Bible  thus  produced  is — not  in  its  indi¬ 
vidual  parts  but  as  a  whole — thought  to  be  “the  only  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.” 

The  word  “infallible,”  however,  is  here  used  in  a  sense  quite  different 
from  its  ordinary  acceptation.  It  designates  apparently,  according  to  Mr. 
Best,  not  that  which  is  always  true  in  matters  of  fact  but  that 
which  will  never  fail  to  accomplish  the  result  for  which  it  was  intended. 
“When  ‘infallible’  [as  distinguished  from  ‘inerrant’]  is  the  word  used,” 
Mr.  Best  says,  “there  rises  on  one’s  vision  a  mighty  thought  of  power 
and  authority  radiating  from  the  Bible  as  a  central  luminary  in  the 
moral  sky  just  as  energy  radiates  from  the  daily  sun  in  the  firmament 
of  heaven”  (p.  70).  So  the  Bible  is  to  be  regarded  as  “a  volume  of  en¬ 
franchising  literature  challenging  men  to  adventure  the  greatening  of 
their  spiritual  knowledge  by  exploration  of  the  ways  of  God”  (p.  116). 
The  consequence  is  that  fiction  and  allegory  have  a  place  in  the  Bible; 
it  makes  little  difference,  for  example,  whether  the  book  of  Daniel  is 
historical  or  not.  May  not  fiction  be  “true  to  life”  (p.  89)  ?  “If  any  man 
says  that  a  piece  of  imagination  can  never  be  inspired  enough  for  a  place 
in  the  Bible,  the  mere  mention  of  the  parables  of  Jesus  is  all  the  answer 
needful”  (pp.  92  f.). 

Of  course  the  refutation  of  this  use  of  the  parables  is  simple  enough. 
The  whole  question  is  what  effect  the  writer  or  speaker  intended  to 
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produce  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer.  In  the  case  of  the 
parables  of  Jesus,  the  figurative  intent  is  perfectly  plain.  But  in  the 
case  of  Daniel  the  matter  is  not  so  clear.  If  the  writer  intended  the  book 
to  be  taken,  not  as  a  parable  like  the  parables  of  Jesus,  or  as  a  work  of 
instructive  fiction,  but  as  history,  then  if  the  book  is  not  historical  it  is 
simply  untrue.  Or  would  Mr.  Best  say  that  although  the  writer  intended 
the  book  to  be  taken  as  historical  God  intended  it  to  be  taken  as  in¬ 
structive  fiction?  It  is  just  that  method  of  Biblical  interpretation  which 
our  author  himself  has  condemned  most  vigorously — for  example,  in 
the  case  of  the  Song  of  Songs. 

But  let  us  return  from  such  questions  to  the  great  point  at  issue. 
The  important  thing  is  that  Mr.  Best  regards  the  Bible  as  “enfranchis¬ 
ing  literature,”  and  is  inclined  to  be  indifferent  as  to  whether  the  en¬ 
franchising  literature  is  history  or  fiction.  We  do  not  mean  that  this 
view  is  presented  in  any  thoroughly  consistent  way.  Mr.  Best  does  speak 
of  the  “objective  truth”  of  the  Bible,  and  we  doubt  very  much  whether 
he  would  regard  Christianity  as  so  completely  independent  of  historical 
fact  as  it  is  represented  by  the  school  of  which  he  has,  it  is  true,  made 
himself  the  indiscriminate  advocate.  But  it  is  perhaps  not  unfair  to 
treat  Mr.  Best’s  book  somewhat  as  he  treats  the  Bible — namely  as  a 
whole.  And  when  it  is  so  treated  the  fact  shines  out  with  perfect  clear¬ 
ness  that  the  author’s  heart  is  in  the  bulk  of  the  book  in  which  he  re¬ 
gards  the  Bible  simply  as  part  of  what  has  been  called  the  “literature  of 
power”  and  not  at  all  in  his  isolated  tributes  to  “reason”  or  to  “objective 
truth.”  These  latter  passages  are  in  marked  contradiction  to  what  pre¬ 
cedes  and  follows. 

The  true  impetus  of  the  book  is  rather  to  be  found  in  a  passage  like 
the  following : 

“Yet  the  Bible  is  none  the  less  a  ‘standard  of  doctrine’ — but  rather 
in  the  way  of  a  touchstone  than  as  a  measuring  stick.  It  can’t  be 
pretended  that  the  Bible  contains  all  the  truth  in  the  universe,  even 
about  religious  matters.  But  it  does  contain  a  great  copious  sample 
of  the  'truth  out  of  God’s  deepest  and  most  eternal  vein,  and  it  serves 
and  will  always  serve  to  judge  the  genuineness  of  whatever  else  in 
man’s  philosophizing  and  in  man’s  experience  may  turn  up  in  the 
guise  of  claimed-to-be  wisdom.  Let  it  all  be  brought  in  and  compared; 
if  it  agrees  with  the  fiber,  texture,  structure,  of  the  Bible’s  highest  and 
final  teachings,  let  it  be  called  honest  goods,  But  if  it  disagrees,  then 
out  with  the  stuff ;  it  is  but  shoddy  after  all.” 

This,  we  believe,  is  at  bottom  our  author’s  notion  of  the  authority  of 
the  Bible — the  Bible  is  simply  a  touchstone  to  determine  the  kind  of  thing 
that  is  true  and  good. 

But  if  so,  Mr.  Best  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  which  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  regard  as  alone  the  “evangelical”  point  of  view.  Much  would 
be  gained  if  we  could  lead  men  to  a  mere  understanding — to  say  nothing 
of  an  acceptance — of  that  point  of  view.  To  this  end  we  may  be  pardoned 
if  we  try  to  get  back  to  the  roots  of  the  question.  Let  us  make  the  attempt 
by  way  of  an  example. 
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Suppose  there  is  a  man  who  has  come  under  the  conviction  of  sin. 
He  knows  that  he  is  condemned  by  God’s  law,  and  either  because  of  im¬ 
minent  death  or  because  he  has  come  to  understand  the  hopeless  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  human  goodness,  he  knows  that  nothing  that  he  can  do 
can  possibly  remove  his  guilt.  But  just  when  he  is  in  blackest  despair 
an  evangelist  places  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and  tells  him  that,  al-  - 
though  his  guilt  is  more  irrevocable  than  it  is  represented  even  by  an 
awakened  conscience,  God  Himself  in  the  person  of  His  Son  has  taken 
all  the  guilt  upon  Himself  and  paid  the  dreadful  debt  on  Calvary,  so 
that  the  sinner  can  draw  near  without  fear  even  to  the  awful  judgment 
seat  of  God.  In  such  a  case,  what  is  the  first  question  which  the  penitent 
asks  as  he  turns  his  tear-stained  face  to  the  evangelist  who  has  ap¬ 
proached  him  in  the  midst  of  his  despair?  Is  it  the  question  whether  the 
evangelist’s  message,  if  written  down,  would  be  “enfranchising  litera¬ 
ture”?  Is  it  not  rather  the  simple  question,  “Is  that  true?” 

Yet  such  a  case,  according  to  evangelical  belief,  is  the  case  of  every 
man.  The  real  question  is  not  the  question  whether  the  Bible  is  inspiring 
or  “true  to  life”;  the  real  question  is  the  question  whether  the  wondrous 
message  of  the  Bible  is  true.  Evangelical  Christianity  is  founded  not 
merely  upon  eternal  “principles”  of  religion  or  ethics,  but  also  (and  more 
especially)  upon  a  piece  of  news.  And  the  question  of  all  questions 
is  the  question  whether  the  news  is  true. 

An  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  will  involve  a  totally  different 
attitude  toward  “doctrine”  from  that  which  is  advocated  by  Mr.  Best. 
For  Mr.  Best’s  attitude  is  a  radical  skepticism  or  at  least  indifferentism. 
This  indifferentism  concerns  not  merely  things  that  lie  upon  the  peri¬ 
phery  but  also  the  very  centre  and  core  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  con¬ 
cerns,  for  example,  the  supernaturalism  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
atoning  death  of  our  Lord.  With  regard  to  the  supernatural,  as  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  Virgin  Birth,  Mr.  Best  speaks  of  “men  of  faith”  who  have 
asked  why  the  spiritual  miracle  of  our  Lord’s  entrance  into  the  world 
should  have  been  accompanied  by  a  “physical  miracle”  (pp.  140  f.).  But 
what  shall  be  thought,  then,  of  the  empty  tomb?  As  it  is  represented  in 
the  New  Testament  the  empty  tomb  is  just  as  much  a  “physical  miracle” 
as  the  Virgin  Birth.  The  Modernist  party  in  the  Church,  which  Mr.  Best 
champions  so  indiscriminately,  either  disbelieves  the  story  of  the  empty 
tomb  altogether  or  else  supposes  that  the  tomb  became  empty  by  the 
act  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  or  of  the  Jews  or  by  some  unknown  chance. 
Will  Mr.  Best  follow  his  Modernist  associates  here — or  at  least  regard  the 
question  whether  their  view  is  right  or  wrong  at  this  point  as  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  Christian  faith?  He  says  that  he  believes  in  the 
“resurrection,”  but  the  word  “resurrection”  has  been  “interpreted”  by 
the  Modernist  preachers  until  it  becomes  a  mere  means  of  concealing 
their  thought.  To  leave  the  basic  fact  of  the  Christian  faith  in  this 
half-light  is  a  thing  that  can  never  be  borne  for  one  moment  by  any 
evangelical  Christian  man.  The  truth  is  that  the  rejection  of  the  “physi¬ 
cal  miracles”  of  the  New  Testament  regularly  means  the  rejection  of 
the  whole  New  Testament  picture  of  our  Lord  and  the  adoption  of  an 
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attitude  of  soul  toward  Him  which  is  very  different  from  the  Christian 
attitude.  The  indifferentism  of  Mr.  Best  with  regard  to  the  Person  of 
Christ  runs  through  that  whole  book  and  is  summed  up  in  the  following 
words  (p.  142)  : 

“Whether  men  do  or  do  not  esteem  Him  to  have  been  brought  into 
the  world  by  a  miracle,  they  do  esteem  Him  the  superlative  Teacher 
of  mankind  in  the  truths  of  the  spiritual  life — the  one  supreme 
Mentor  of  the  consciences  of  men.  Such  is  the  consensus  which 
now  approaches  unanimity  throughout  the  thoughtful  world.  And 
men  do  not  rate  Him  simply  as  a  man  either;  without  the  re¬ 
finements  of  theological  definition  which  the  creeds  attempt,  the  world 
calls  Him  its  one  actual  superman  and  at  the  least  a  neighbor  to 
the  divine.” 

These  words,  it  is  true,  are  put  by  Mr.  Best,  not  as  expressing  his 
own  thought  but  only  as  representing  the  consensus  of  modern  opinion. 
But  his  own  indifferentism  as  to  the  creeds  and  as  to  the  most  vital 
elements  in  the  New  Testament  account  of  the  Lord  involve  him  only 
too  deeply  in  the  antitheistic  view  of  “the  divine”  which  he  quotes  here 
with  such  a  show  of  favor. 

But  Mr.  Best’s  indifferentism  concerns  also  Jesus’  vicarious  death; 
“it  is  all  one,”  he  says,  “whether  he  [the  man  who  can  say,  “Christ 
died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures”]  considers  that  Jesus 
thus  died  for  the  sinner  as  a  substituted  sacrifice  or  in  a  great  dramatic 
demonstration  of  an  everlasting  divine  love  stronger  than  death  and 
supreme  in  unselfishness.”  “It  is  all  one” — these  words  represent 
the  attitude  of  our  author  toward  the  central  message  of  the  New 
Testament  and  indeed  of  the  Bible  from  beginning  to  end.  We  can¬ 
not  agree.  It  does  make  all  the  difference  between  two  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive  religions.  The  religion  which  considers  that  Jesus  died  “as  a 
substituted  sacrifice”  is  Christianity;  the  religion  which  regards  His 
death  as  “a  great  dramatic  demonstration  of  an  everlasting  divine  love 
stronger  than  death  and  supreme  in  unselfishness”  (at  least  in  the  way 
in  which  such  utterances  are  commonly  meant)  is  the  naturalistic  and 
agnostic  Modernism,  anti-Christian  to  the  core,  which  during  the  present 
year,  as  one  battle  in  a  great  war,  is  struggling  for  the  control  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  real  trouble  is,  not  that  Modernism  rejects  some  doctrines  and 
retains  others,  but  that  it  rejects  all  doctrine.  It  regards  the  Bible  as 
“enfranchising  literature,”  not  as  containing  a  piece  of  news.  Its  preach¬ 
ing  is  in  the  imperative,  not  in  the  indicative,  mood ;  it  supposes  that 
the  Bible  “is  intended  above  all  else  to  persuade  men  that  they  can  and 
ought  to  have  fellowship  with  God”  (p  44)  instead  of  finding  in  the 
Bible  above  all  else  a  record  of  the  redemptive  act  of  God  by  which 
alone  fellowship  has  been  freely  conferred. 

The  meaning  of  this  attitude  is  perhaps  not  fully  clear  to  Mr.  Best 
himself,  and  there  are  individual  utterances  which  perhaps  are  con¬ 
tradictory  to  it.  But  it  is  the  real  basis  of  the  book  and  of  the  propaganda 
which  the  author  is  carrying  on  in  The  Continent.  Diversities  of  doctrine 
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are,  according  to  Mr.  Best,  favoured  rather  than  deprecated  by  God  (p. 
102).  If  God  “wanted  an  unvarying  creed  and  an  undiversified  polity 
throughout  His  Church,  there  is  certainly  enough  loyalty  abroad  among 
His  people  to  secure  what  the  Master  wants.”  The  argument  seems  to  be 
that  the  fact  of  doctrinal  contradictions  proves  that  God  desires  them. 
But  how  about  the  fact  of  sin?  Does  the  fact  of  sin  in  the  Church  prove 
that  God  wants  us  to  continue  in  sin?  If  not,  then  the  same  thing  is  true 
about  error.  Error,  like  sin,  is  an  evil  which  the  Christian  man  should 
avoid  with  all  his  might.  The  fundamental  business  of  the  Church,  ac¬ 
cording  to  evangelical  belief,  is  to  deliver  the  gospel  message  and  to 
deliver  it  straight  and  full  and  plain.  To  treat  the  determination  of  the 
content  of  the  message  (in  other  words,  Christian  doctrine)  as  a  matter 
merely  on  a  par  with  questions  of  “polity”  is  therefore  an  offence 
against  the  central  commission  which  has  been  given  us  by  our  Lord. 

So  the  matter  is  regarded  by  every  true  evangelical  Christian.  And  so 
it  is  regarded  by  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  quite 
useless  to  argue  about  the  meaning  of  the  world  “infallible”  in  the 
ordination  pledge.  The  question  just  now  does  not  concern  merely  the 
inerrancy  of  Scripture,  important  as  that  question  no  doubt  is ;  it  con¬ 
cerns  rather  the  central  content  of  Scripture.  Mr.  Best  regards  the 
central  content  of  Scripture  as  persuasion  of  the  human  will ;  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  our  Church  regards  it  fundamentally  as  a  message  or  as 
“doctrine.”  The  second  part  of  the  ordination  pledge  throws  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  first.  After  accepting  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  as  “the  Word  of  God,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practice, ”  the  candidate  is  required  to  receive  and  adopt  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  of  the  Church  as  containing  the  “system  of  doctrine” 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  important  thing  is  that  the  Scriptures, 
according  to  that  declaration,  contain  a  “system  of  doctrine,”  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Best  they  do  not.  And  one  cannot  read  the  present  book 
carefully  without  seeing  that  the  difference  is  a  difference  of  heart  as 
well  as  of  mind ;  it  is  two  mutually  exclusive  religions  which  are  in 
conflict  here.  Mr.  Best  may  not  now  be  clear  which  religion  he  himself 
has  chosen,  and  we  hope  that  ultimately  he  may  choose  aright.  But  the 
choice,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  must  certainly  be  made. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  are  without  sympathy  for  certain  qual¬ 
ities  which  appear  in  the  book  or  that  we  have  read  without  being 
moved  the  fervent  passage  with  which  it  closes.  We  can  well  understand 
how  in  the  present  age  of  unbelief  many  earnest  souls  find  any  one  sys¬ 
tem  of  doctrine  too  difficult  to  defend  and  are  led  therefore  to  find 
solace  in  a  mysticism  to  which  doctrine  is  at  the  most  of  secondary 
importance.  We  recognize,  in  particular,  the  high  motives  of  the  writer 
of  the  present  book.  But  we  do  maintain  that  the  Modernist  party  of 
which  at  present  he  is  a  champion  would  be  happier  and  would  be  freer 
to  give  expression  to  the  deepest  things  of  their  lives  if  they  would 
frankly  recognize  by  withdrawal  from  the  ministry  or  eldership  of 
the  Presbyterian  'Church  the  profound  line  of  cleavage  which  sepa¬ 
rates  them  from  a  Church  the  very  purpose  of  whose  existence  is  the 
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propagation  of  a  “doctrine”  which  they  cannot  accept.  Such  a  cleavage 
in  organization  would  not  lead  to  a  breach  in  friendship.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  it  would  lead,  we  believe,  to  a  much  greater  mutual  respect.  Unity 
of  organization  is  a  desirable  thing  where  there  is  unity  of  aim ;  but 
where  two  parties  are  striving  to  accomplish  exactly  opposite  results, 
their  union  in  the  same  organization  leads  to  contention,  equivocation 
and  every  evil  thing.  It  is  the  latter  relation  which  prevails  between  the 
“conservative”  (or  as  we  would  say  the  “Christian”)  and  the  Modernist 
(or  as  we  would  say  the  “anti-Christian”)  party  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  chief  effort  of  the  evangelical  preacher  is  just  to  break 
down  that  indifferentism  to  “doctrine”  which  the  Modernist  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  maintain.  Christianity,  according  to  evangelical  belief,  is  a  life 
produced  not  by  attention  to  “enfranchising  literature”  and  not  merely 
by  a  mystic  experience  but  by  the  application  to  one’s  self  of  a  piece  of 
news.  Our  religion  is  based  altogether,  therefore,  upon  doctrine ;  and  the 
Bible,  we  believe,  contains  primarily  a  body  of  facts. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Christinas  Canticles.  By  George  Elliott.  New  York:  Abingdon 
Press  i2mo.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  pp.  144.  Price  $1.00  net. 

A  touch  of  brightness  and  a  note  of  reverence  will  be  added  to  the 
celebration  of  Christmas  by  a  thoughtful  perusal  of  these  meditations 
upon  the  inspired  hymns  which  are  ever  associated  in  mind  with  the 
birth  of  our  Lord.  The  Magnificat,  The  Benedictus.  The  Gloria  in  Ex- 
celsis,  The  Nunc  Dimittis,  are  all  reviewed  in  their  appropriate  con¬ 
nections.  The  author  does  not  give  an  exposition,  at  least  a  critical 
exegesis  of  these  inspired  canticles,  but  he  indicates  their  spiritual 
meaning  and  their  practical  application.  He  includes  short  chapters  on 
The  Names  Given  to  Christ,  on  The  Visit  of  the  Magi,  and  on  The  Boy¬ 
hood  of  Jesus. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Moving  Pictures  in  the  Church.  By  Roy  L.  Smith.  New  York:  The 
Abingdon  Press.  8  vo.  Paper,  pp.  74. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  appeared  first  as  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  Moving  Picture  Age.  It  discusses  a  problem  of  increasing  seriousness 
to  modern  pastors.  The  various  phases  of  the  discussion  are  indicated 
in  part  by  the  title  of  the  chapters.  1.  Getting  our  Church  into  the  Picture 
Business.  2.  The  Purpose  of  the  Picture  Program.  3.  Pictures  in  the 
Community  Program.  4.  Pictures  in  the  Educational  Program.  5.  Fin¬ 
ancing  the  Church  Picture  Program.  6.  Some  Problems  and  Some  Re¬ 
sults.  In  the  concluding  chapter  the  author  makes  certain  rather  technical 
suggestions  which  are  intended  to  guide  the  exhibitor  of  church  films. 
He  further  adds  a  long  list  of  film  distributors  with  their  addresses  which 
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are  given  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  to  adopt  such  a 
program  as  the  book  outlines. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  John.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Pakenhan-Walsh,  D.D. 
London :  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Cloth.  12 
mo.  pp.  188. 

This  is  one  of  the  interesting  series  of  “Indian  Church  Commentaries” 
intended  to  give  an  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  based  upon  the 
work  of  the  great  English  commentators  but  containing  such  references 
to  Eastern  religious  thought  and  life  as  to  make  them  peculiarly  service¬ 
able  to  Christians  and  non-Christians  alike.  The  expositions  of  the  three 
Epistles  of  John  contained  in  this  volume  are  clear,  scholarly  and  con¬ 
cise.  The  Epistles  are  carefully  outlined  and  the  main  teachings  are  set 
forth  with  brevity  and  force.  They  form  a  commentary  which  will  be  of 
real  value  not  only  to  readers  who  reside  in  India,  but  to  Bible  students 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

A  Travel  Book  for  Juniors.  By  Helen  Patten  Hanson.  New  York: 
The  Abingdon  Press.  12  mo.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  pp.  258.  Price 
$1.25  net. 

This  is  a  facinating  addition  to  the  Religious  Education  Texts  in¬ 
tended  for  Week-Day  Schools.  It  gives  to  children  in  the  Junior  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Sabbath  School  a  delightful  trip  to  the  Holy  Land. 
While  the  chapters  are  necessarily  brief,  yet  no  one  can  become  familiar 
with  their  contents  without  receiving  a  vivid  impression  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  scenes  in  Palestine.  The  knowledge  which 
the  volume  gives  by  its  maps  and  pictures  and  descriptions  will  form  a 
valuable  and  necessary  background  for  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

Princeton.  ■  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

That  Boy  and  Girl  of  Yours.  By  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Ph.D.  New  York: 
The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.  Cloth.  12  mo.  pp.  432. 

This  volume  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Superintendent  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Reform  Bureau  contains  “Familiar  Talks  on  that  Boy  and  Girl  of 
Yours”  and  is  a  presentation  of  “Sociology  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the 
Family.”  The  aim  is  to  lead  parents  to  think  for  themselves  in  reference 
to  problems  that  deeply  concern  children  and  the  home  in  order  “to 
make  the  family  circle  the  rallying  point  of  a  better  country  and  a  better 
world  here  and  now.”  It  is  the  contention  of  the  author  that  “moral 
and  social  issues  have  suffered  from  too  much  specialism.  The  present 
need  felt  by  many,  even  when  not  expressed,  is  to  give  the  man  on  the 
street,  and  even  the  youth,  a  reasonable  philosophy  of  the  whole  of  life.” 
The  author  believes  that  this  would  help  “to  make  the  world  more  like 
one  great  family  where  God  is  loved  and  obeyed  as  the  universal  Father.” 
The  molding  conviction  of  the  book  is  set  forth  in  a  single  phrase  “a 
good  home  should  picture  to  its  children  in  minature  both  theology  and 
sociolog)',  God’s  fatherhood  and  man’s  brotherhood.”  The  content  of 
the  volume  is  summarized  in  a  syllabus  of  the  following  four  parts : 
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i.  World  Brotherhood.  2.  City  and  State  Patriotism.  3.  National  Pa¬ 
triotic  Problems.  4.  Internationalism  through  world  brotherhood. 

The  facts  produced  by  the  author,  and  the  corresponding  problems, 
are  such  as  will  occasion  most  serious  thought  on  the  part  of  all 
American  parents  by  whom  they  may  be  read  and  with  these  facts  in 
view  it  is  of  great  interest  to  note  the  continual  optimism  of  the 
author.  The  style  of  the  book  is  interesting;  it  abounds  in  illustrations, 
quotations  and  concrete  statements  which  give  to  the  discussion  vivid¬ 
ness  and  life. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Pageantry  and  Dramatics  in  Religious  Education.  By  William  C.  Mere¬ 
dith.  New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press.  12  mo.  Cloth,  pp.  212.  Price 
$1.25  net. 

The  author  discusses  a  problem  of  pressing  and  vital  interest.  It  in¬ 
volves  two  questions  which  are  in  the  minds  of  religious  leaders  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Religious  Education.  First,  “Are  Pageantry  and  Dramatics 
Congruous  with  Religious  Truth  and  Teaching?”  and  secondly,  “Can 
they  Conserve  the  Spiritual  Elements  which  Christianity  Demands?”  In 
the  opening  chapters,  accordingly,  we  find  a  discussion  of  the  “inherent 
right  of  pageantry  and  dramatics  to  become  again  the  hand-maid  of 
religion.”  The  following  chapters  point  out  “the  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
discovery  and  use  of  amateur  dramatic  talent  in  the  work  of  the  local 
church.”  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  thoughtful  and  comprehensive. 
Among  the  chapter  headings  are  the  following:  “Drama,  the  Hand- 
Maid  of  Religion,”  “Play  and  Education,”  “The  Dramatic  Motive  in  Play,” 
“What  is  Meant  by  Educational  Dramatics?”,  “Difference  between  Edu¬ 
cational  Dramatics  and  Professional  Drama,”  “Selecting  the  Theme,” 
“Story  Playing  and  other  Simple  Forms  of  Dramatization,”  “A  Means 
of  Teaching,”  “Helps  in  Producing,”  “Organization  for  a  Large  Com¬ 
munity  Pageant,”  “Type  of  Dramatic  Productions,”  “Where  to  Use 
Educational  Dramatics,”  “The  Values  of  Educational  Dramatics.”  It 
is  obvious  that  there  are  wide  divergencies  of  opinion  in  the  entire  matter 
under  discussion,  but  no  one  who  desires  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  problems  involved  should  fail  to  be  familiar  with  the 
general  contents  of  this  volume. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Message  of  Stewardship.  By  Ralph  S.  Cushman.  New  York: 
The  Abingdon  Press.  Cloth.  16  mo.  pp.  240.  Price  $1.00  net. 

This  book  is  designed  for  daily  devotions  and  for  class  study.  It  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  “Worker  and  Work  Series”  and  is  uniform  in  style  and 
appearance  with  “The  Leaders  of  Truth”  by  Henry  Harris,  “The  Super¬ 
intendent”  by  Frank  L.  Brown,  and  “Leaders  of  Young  People”  by 
Frank  Wade  Smith.  The  aim  of  this  author  is  to  show  that  stewardship 
rather  than  service  is  the  view  of  life  set  forth  by  Christ.  This  philoso¬ 
phy  is  applied  to  all  life,  including  property  and  business,  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  reaches  its  culmination  by  showing  that  the  divine  “approach  to 
stewardship  of  material  resources  has  always  been  through  the  dedica- 
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tion  of  a  holy  portion  or  the  tithe.”  The  little  volume  contains  an  outline 
for  a  course  of  daily  studies  covering  ten  weeks.  Each  study  consists  of 
an  exposition  of  Scripture,  a  meditation  and  a  prayer.  The  meditations 
are  usually  quoted  from  well  known  authors  and  include  a  large  number 
of  familiar  poems  or  appropriate  verses. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

America  in  the  Coming  Crisis.  By  J.  C.  McFeeters,  D.D.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  Herald  Printing  Co.  Cloth.  16  mo.  pp.  116. 

The  author  contends  that  the  World  War  has  been  merely  suspended 
and  that  a  new  war  is  on  the  horizon,  that  we  are  now  under  “the  truce 
of  God.”  The  powers  are  mobilizing  for  the  final  battle  in  which  the  Lord 
and  his  people  are  certain  to  win.  The  prediction  is  ventured  that  this 
supreme  crisis,  with  its  blessed  issue  of  victory,  will  take  place  within 
the  next  twenty  years.  The  serious  question  which  the  author  raises  is 
as  to  whether  or  not  America  will  be  on  the  Lord’s  side  in  the  coming 
conflict.  His  appeal  is  made  to  “the  sixty  million  Christian  patriots  of 
America  to  impart  to  our  nation  the  essential  principles  of  exalted  and 
permanent  life,”  namely:  First,  “Jesus  will  be  officially  confessed  as 
the  nation’s  ruler  and  Saviour.”  Second,  “Legislation  will  be  constitu¬ 
tional  only  when  in  harmony  with  the  Word  of  God.”  Third,  “Loyalty 
to  the  Christian  form  of  government  will  be  a  qualification  for  office.” 
Fourth,  “Officials  will  be  held  accountable  to  the  Lord  and  to  the  people.” 
In  spite  of  the  speedy  resumption  of  war,  the  outlook  of  the  author 
seems  to  be  quite  optimistic  as  he  predicts  that  the  coming  conflict  will 
issue  in  a  complete  reconstruction  of  society  and  in  a  reign  of  millennial 
peace. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Judgment  of  Nations  or  the  Ending  of  Temporal  Power.  By 
William  Parker.  Pittsburgh,  Pa:  Mt.  Lebanon  Publishing  Co., 
South  Hills  Branch.  Cloth  12  mo.  pp.  234. 

The  writer  presents  that  view  of  prophecy  which  was  advocated  by 
John  Darby  and  his  followers  who  constituted  what  might  be  called  the 
school  of  extreme  premillennialists.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to 
show  that  the  return  of  Christ  will  end  the  temporal  power  of  the 
nations  and  introduce  the  Millennial  Kingdom  which  subsequently  will 
be  followed  by  the  everlasting  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  true  that  this 
school  of  interpreters  has  rather  wide  acceptance  among  pre-millennial- 
ists,  but  many  who  believe  in  the  personal  return  of  Christ  and  in  the 
subsequent  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth  would 
have  no  sympathy  with  most  of  the  positions  assumed  by  the  writer.  It 
is  a  fair  question  whether  these  positions  find  any  sufficient  support  in 
Scripture.  They  have  become  rather  traditional  and  many  who  advocate 
them,  as  does  the  author,  do  not  regard  it  necessary  to  show  the 
foundation  on  which  their  statements  rest.  This  author  contends  that 
when  Christ  returns  only  a  portion  of  the  Church  will  be  permitted  to 
share  his  glory.  “The  Bride  does  not  include  all  of  the  Church  body  as 
some  people  assume,  but  a  specially  selected  number  of  spiritual  mem- 
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bers  who  are  spiritually  minded.”  While  this  little  volume  may  call 
attention  to  the  study  of  prophecy,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  it  presents 
new  material  and  the  criticism  would  be  as  already  indicated  that  it 
reiterates  assumptions  which  have  become  familiar  to  students  of 
prophecy  but  which  lack  a  Scriptural  basis.  The  little  book  will  be  re¬ 
garded  with  favor  only  by  those  who  have  been  taught  to  accept  without 
question  the  radical  pre-millennial  views  of  the  Plymouth  brethren 
who  followed  John  Darby  rather  than  the  more  careful  and  scholarly 
leadership  of  Tregelles. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Bible  Types  of  Modern  Women.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Mackintosh  Mackay, 
B.D.,  Minister  of  Sherbrook  Church,  Glasgow,  First  and  Second 
Series,  Second  Edition.  Geo.  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 

These  are  a  series  of  Sunday  evening  lectures.  They  are  portraits 
carefully  drawn  and  the  lessons  for  today  show  that  men  and  women  are 
influenced  in  all  ages  by  the  same  motives  and  reveal  the  same  weak¬ 
nesses.  The  studies  are  deeply  spiritual  and  the  lessons  impressive. 

Ashbourne,  Pa.  Richard  Montgomery. 

The  Crisis  of  the  Churches.  By  Leighton  Parks,  D.D.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Second  Edition.  $2.50. 

“The  Crisis  of  the  Churches”  is  another  plea  for  Christian  Unity  from 
a  Protestant  Episcopal  pen.  While  Dr.  Parks  values  and  commends  his 
own  Church,  as  consciously  endeavoring  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  unity 
among  the  English-speaking  peoples,  and  possessed  of  the  spirit  of 
comprehension,  he  advances  no  claim  for  it  as  the  sole  possessor  of  a 
valid  ministry.  He  holds  that  no  small  degree  of  spiritual  unity  al¬ 
ready  exists  amongst  the  Protestant  communions,  particularly  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Let  a  fuller  realization  of  this  be  sought,  in  the  conviction  that 
forms  of  government  and  creedal  statements  have  only  a  relative  value. 
A  united  Protestantism  will  react  on  the  spiritual  life  of  Rome  and  of 
Eastern  Christendom ;  then  indeed  will  the  world  know  that  God  has 
sent  the  Church. 

From  the  very  first  chapter — The  Crisis  of  Civilization — one  meets 
with  many  evidences  of  unusually  clear  perception  of  the  actual  world- 
situation,  of  wholesome  idealism,  and  kindly  sympathy  with  sinning, 
suffering  humanity.  Such  themes  are  discussed  as  the  Mission  and  Task 
of  the  Churches;  Sectarianism;  Organic  and  Spiritual  Unity;  the  Evo¬ 
lution  and  Future  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  and  MeetingjGrounds  in 
Worship  and  Doctrine.  There  is  also  a  refutation  of  Anglo-Catholic 
claims. 

In  view  of  the  genuine  value  of  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  book, 
it  is  regrettable  to  have  to  add  that  Dr.  Parks,  although  retaining 
traces  of  his  early  High-Church  training,  writes  from  the  view-point  of 
well-advanced  Modernism.  This  may  be  seen,  inter  alia,  in  his  conception 
of  God,  which  he  himself  acknowledges  to  be  closely  allied  to  pantheism 
(it  is  a  strong  temptation  to  substitute  the  word  Sabaism),  but  indus¬ 
triously  defends  against  the  strictures  of  the  “partly  educated”  (pp.  177, 
178,  190).  This  Modernist  attitude  we  are  constrained  to  regard  as 
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militating  against  the  purpose  of  the  book.  Take  such  a  statement  as  the 
following:  "Can  we  not  believe  that  one  of  the  fourth-century  faithful 
would  find  it  possible  to  recite  the  modern  creed — if  he  understood 
that  its  purpose  was  to  express  the  Faith  of  old  in  the  language  of 
modern  times — though  the  opinions  were  unfamiliar  and  even  unbeliev¬ 
able  (italics  ours) — if  by  so  doing  he  could  bear  witness  that  the  faith  in 
which  he  had  lived  in  the  days  of  old  was  identical  with  the  faith  now 
stated?”  (pp.  196,  197).  This  is  quite  familiar  prestidigitation,  but  is 
scarcely  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  conscience  of  the  average  lay¬ 
man,  or  help  forward  the  reunion  of  Christendom.  Still  less  does  the 
position  behind  the  characterizing  of  the  Coming  of  Christ  to  in¬ 
augurate  the  reign  of  the  saints  as  an  exploded  opinion  (p.  198)  promise 
much  assistance  to  the  cause.  Our  author  also — besides  quoting  a  vicious 
thrust  of  Dean  Rashdall’s  (p.  81) — twice  asseverates  (pp.  97,  108)  that 
a  dark  shadow  has  been  cast  by  the  light  of  Justification  by  Faith. 
These  and  similar  utterances  are  most  unfortunate.  There  are  far  too 
many  who  realize  the  fact  that  principles  are  living  things,  their  logical 
implications  working  themselves  out,  and  who  are  able  to  discern  with 
clearness  an  inevitable  outcome.  E  talibus  disce  omnia;  but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  calling  special  attention  to  a  characteristic  Modernist 
dictum — “Jesus  never  called  Himself  God”  (p.  179).  In  point  of  fact, 
we  know  that  Jesus  forgave  sins  (Matt.  9:2,  Luke  7:47),  and  was  once 
nearly  stoned  for  claiming  essential  Deity  (John  10:33). 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Edwin  J.  Reinke. 

What’s  Best  Worth  Saying.  By  Richard  Roberts,  D.D.  George  H. 

Doran  Co. 

This  is  a  volume  of  recent  addresses  delivered  before  college  students. 
There  are  ten  captions :  Creeds,  Faith,  Evil,  The  Cross,  etc. 

Dr.  Roberts  speaks  as  a  protagonist  of  liberalism.  He  views  the 
ecumenical  symbols  with  disfavor.  To  him,  the  Creeds  are  the  result  of 
an  effort  to  state  a  religious  experience  in  the  language  of  the  intellect. 
But  definitions  need  to  be  watched.  The  Formula  of  Chalcedon  does  not 
have  to  do  with  an  “experience”  at  all,  but  is  a  summarizing  of  the  objec¬ 
tive  presentations  of  the  New  Testament  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  He 
is  there  pictured  as  Deity  incarnate,  His  human  nature  appearing  at 
one  time  in  the  foreground,  His  Godhead  at  another.  The  Creed  is 
simply  a  well-balanced  and  scientific  definition  of  the  facts  in  the 
case.  So  complicated  a  lock  can  be  opened  by  no  common  key.  As  to 
faith,  it  is  not,  for  Dr.  Roberts,  rooted  in  the  events  of  the  first  thirty- 
three  years  of  the  Christian  era,  or  defined  in  the  Standards  of  his 
Church,  but  is  the  will  to  face  life  on  the  assumption  that  God  is  love. 
But  can  we  believe  in  a  friendly  God?  Human  freedom,  human  solidarity, 
and  moral  causality  are  relied  upon  to  explain  the  travail  of  creation  as 
a  whole;  as  to  the  individual,  agnosticism  is  professed.  The  author 
cannot  say  why  the  individual  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  education  of 
the  race,  though  he  thinks  there  is  a  partial  law  of  compensation — a 
certain  spiritual  training  available,  and  the  possibility  of  immortality. 
As  to  the  Cross,  it  is,  of  course,  only  the  revelation  of  a  spirit  which 
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the  forces  of  death  could  not  break;  it  is  just  the  manifestation  of  life, 
struggling  upward  to  perfect  love.  Deity  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  the 
sense  that  he  satisfies  our  feelings  for  God.  The  title  Kurios  does  not 
come  from  the  LXX,  but  from  the  mystery-religions  (as,  “Our  Lord 
Serapis”),  while  the  Logos  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Memra  of 
nearly  two-score  paraphrastic  passages,  but  has  come  along  the  pathway 
of  pure  Hellenic  Philosophy.  As  to  ”God  Above  and  God  Within,”  we 
confess  we  wish  Dr.  Roberts  would  make  clear  exactly  what  he  means. 
A  loud  bell  rings  when  he  tells  us  we  are  fragments  of  Deity  (p.  69), 
but  it  seems  like  rather  a  light  lunch  when  we  are  informed  that  in  our 
search  for  spiritual  realities  there  are  plainly  two  factors — Ourselves  and 
Something — I,  and  Something  not  I ;  that  morality  comes  to  have  an 
imperative  endorsement  in  an  accent  not  our  own.  In  the  seventh  address, 
too,  the  lights  seem  to  burn  low ;  but  if  we  make  out  the  meaning,  we 
are  not  to  think  of  God  as  personal,  but  of  personality  in  God.  The 
Oversoul,  we  suppose,  realizes  itself  first  in  Jesus,  then  in  the  society 
of  those  evolving  into  His  likeness.  “The  Ultimate  Reality  is  Perfect 
Love.”  As  to  freedom,  the  problem  is  in  a  man’s  own  hands  (p.  97)  ; 
only  we  must  be  sure  that  every  attempt  to  stereotype  religious  thought 
is  an  offence  against  life.  One  just  says  to  the  will,  bound  in  the  entail  of 
sin,  Go  forth  (p.  99).  Here  one  feels  that  the  author  fairly  invites 
Agrippa’s  comment.  The  business  of  life  is  to  create,  to  redeem,  to  dis¬ 
cover,  to  make  good  on  one’s  job.  The  banker  who  justified  the  people’s 
trust  in  him  will  have  the  supreme  joy  of  answering  Someone’s  ques¬ 
tion — “And  what  did  you  make  of  it?” — in  words  that  He  will  remem¬ 
ber:  “  I  have  glorified  Thy  Name;  I  have  finished  the  work  that  Thou 
gavest  me  to  do”  (p.  1 15) . 

The  book  will  have  a  certain  value  for  those  interested  in  studying  the 
tendencies  of  American  liberalistic  theology.  But  it  is  only  just  to  say 
that  its  contents  are  no  more  Christianity  than  white  is  black,  or  the 
East  is  the  West. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Edwin  J.  Reinke. 

The  Mystical  Quest  of  Christ.  By  Robert  F.  Horton,  M.A.,  D.D.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Co.  1923.  Pp.  314. 

The  Imitatio  Christi  reproduces  for  all  ages  the  inmost  hopes  and  fears, 
ideals  and  longings,  of  a  time  when  the  old  order  of  things  was  beginning 
to  crumble  away.  Its  gentle  mysticism  reflects  not  only  the  cloister  and 
monastery  cell,  but  is  as  it  were  the  premonition  of  a  great  transforma¬ 
tion  about  to  take  place  in  the  world.  So,  at  most  if  not  all  critical  per¬ 
iods  of  history,  when  the  “old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new,” 
mystical  thought  and  practice  come  to  the  fore.  It  is  a  symptom  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live  that  no  one  general  type  of  thought  is  more  wide¬ 
spread  today,  at  least  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  and  no  school  of 
teachers  seems  to  be  listened  to  more  eagerly  by  “all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,”  than  that  general  type  of  thought  and  that  widespread  school 
of  teachers  broadly  classified  under  the  one  name  of  mystical. 

Dr.  Horton’s  Mystical  Quest  of  Christ  like  the  Imitation  and  many 
another  book  of  transition  times,  is  a  symptom  of  the  tragical  unrest  and 
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dissatisfaction  of  the  age  and  nation  producing  it,  and  a  product  too  of 
that  undying  hope  which,  in  spite  of  evil  days,  looks  forward  to  a  new 
birth  for  man  and  for  the  world.  It  could  not  have  been  written  in  a 
contented  age,  nor  without  the  impulse  of  a  war-weary  search  for  abid¬ 
ing  realities.  In  this  sense,  the  book,  though  containing  no  original  con¬ 
tribution  either  to  mystical  thought  or  to  a  criticism  of  the  times,  is  yet. 
a  product  of  the  new  mysticism.  Its  background  is  this  dual  sense  of 
crumbling  foundations  and  of  a  more  abiding  Reality,  present  in  the 
world  and  progressively  transforming  it  toward  the  likeness  of  Christ 
Yet,  though  this  is  the  background,  there  is  after  all  very  little  that  is 
typically  mystical  in  Dr.  Horton’s  book.  One  feels  that  the  title  is  on 
the  whole  misleading  and  that  it  should  have  been  called  what  on  every 
page  it  proclaims  itself,  The  Quest  of  the  Christ-life.  What  the  author  is 
exclusively  concerned  about  is  to  find  rule  and  method  whereby  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  ultimately  the  race,  may  be  made  over  in  the  likeness  of 
Jesus;  and  neither  rule  nor  method,  as  taught  here,  can  properly  be 
termed  mystical. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  books — The  Rule  of  Life,  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Decalogue,  and  The  Method.  Central  to  the  book  is  the  new  deca¬ 
logue  (p.  130)  which  “Christ  is  commanding  us  to  be  and  to  do  in  this 
new  generation." 

“I.  We  must  strive,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  to  extend  by  every  means  possible  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
on  earth. 

II.  We  must  try  to  think  of  all  races  and  nations  as  equally  dear 
to  God. 

III.  We  must  forgive  every  injury  which  has  been  done  to  us. 

IV.  We  must  act  on  the  teaching  of  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  and  must  take  seriously  the  precept  of  Jesus:  ‘Go  thou 
and  do  likewise.’ 

V.  As  Christ  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  we  should  not  estimate 
people  by  their  possessions,  but  wholly  by  their  character  and  conduct. 

VI.  We  should  strive  constantly  to  be  absolutely  honest  in  our 
everyday  dealings,  realizing  that  these  are  a  very  important  test  of 
our  creed. 

VII.  As  Christ  blessed  the  children,  we  should  recognize  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  child  life. 

VIII.  Because  Christ  healed  disease,  we  should  use  His  power  to 
heal  disease,  and  should  exert  all  our  influence  to  secure  healthy  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  for  all. 

IX.  Convinced  that  Christ  came  to  establish  Peace  on  Earth,  we 
should  turn  all  our  thought  and  influence  to  render  war  unnecessary 
and  impossible. 

X.  Because  we  have  received  special  talents,  we  should  try  to  culti¬ 
vate  and  to  use  them  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  His  Church.” 

This  is  the  rule  of  the  Christ-life,  and  its  exposition  is  the  theme  of 
the  book.  Doubtless  we  shall  say  that,  though  we  have  read  more  com¬ 
prehensive  and  inclusive  synopses  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  yet  Dr. 
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Horton’s  decalogue  is  on  the  whole  truly  Biblical.  One  wonders,  however, 
whether  the  eighth  commandment  does  not  go  beyond  that  “mental  heal¬ 
ing”  or  “cure  by  suggestion”  elsewhere  advocated  in  the  book,  and  trans¬ 
form  it  to  “divine  healing.”  One  wonders  too  whether  Dr.  Horton  in  his 
advocacy  of  Coueism  has  drawn  in  his  mind  any  sharp  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  miraculous  cures  of  Jesus  and  the  mental  cures  of  modern 
psychology.  Insofar  as  “cure  by  suggestion”  may  prove  to  be  a  scientific 
reality,  doubtless  Christian  medical  men  will  use  it,  as  they  do  all  other 
natural  means,  for  the  cure  of  whatever  diseases  it  may  be  able  to  over¬ 
come.  Doubtless,  too,  like  drugs  and  surgical  instruments,  it  should  be 
legally  restricted  to  the  use  of  trained  medical  practitioners.  But  “men¬ 
tal  cure”  is  not  “using  Christ’s  power  to  heal  disease,”  nor  is  there  any 
record  of  that  supernatural  power  having  been  used  since  the  close  of 
revelation.  God  answers  prayer,  hears  and  heals,  as  many  a  grateful 
heart  well  knows.  But  God  working  through  secondary  causes,  and  ex¬ 
erting  His  power  as  He  Himself  wills,  and  man  using  that  power  as 
man  wills,  are  two  very  different  things — one  a  fact  of  the  Bible,  and  one 
a  superstition  of  Catholicism  unhappily  adopted  by  many  reverent  men. 
Miracle  and  mental  healing  cannot  be  identified ;  Christ’s  miraculous 
healings  cannot  be  explained  away  as  cures  by  suggestion ;  nor  can  mental 
healing,  insofar  as  it  is  a  reality,  be  exalted  into  a  supernatural  work  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  The  two  are  as  distinct  as  God  and  man. 

There  is  a  further  presupposition  behind  Dr.  Horton’s  decalogue 
which  will  not  help  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Christ-life  either  for  men  or 
for  nations.  It  is  what  one  might  almost  call  a  contempt  for  creed  and 
dogma,  for  the  contributions  of  past  ages  to  an  understanding  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  We  have  to  simplify  our  religion,  reduce  it  to  an  imitation  of  the 
human  Jesus,  in  order  to  have  it  win  the  world.  In  his  closing  chapter 
Dr.  Horton  expresses  the  belief  that  Christianity  “should  be  simply 
Christ,”  and  that  if  Christ  and  nothing  but  Christ  had  been  preached 
and  lived  by  Christians,  India  and  the  world  would  now  be  Christian.  He 
believes  that  all  men  would  eagerly  accept  Christ,  submit  to  His  authority 
and  adopt  as  the  rule  of  life  the  imitation  of  Jesus,  if  Christianity  were 
merely  the  Christ  of  the  four  Gospels  (pp.  309-310).  That  his  own  pas¬ 
toral  experiences  would  by  no  means  warrant  such  an  optimistic  view 
of  human  nature  the  venerable  author  seems  to  have  forgotten. 

There  is  an  undertone  of  animus  toward  denominational  and  organized 
Christianity  not  only  in  this  implication  that  the  church  and  its  mission¬ 
aries  have  not  been  true  to  their  message,  but  in  specific  statements  such 
as,  “The  stress  on  faith  as  the  condition  of  our  salvation  is  largely  over¬ 
done”  (p.  131)  ;  “The  ordinances  of  the  church  are  made  not  so  much 
the  means  of  a  Christian  life  as  the  substitute  for  it”  (p.  132)  ;  “Spur¬ 
geon  preached  in  South  London  for  more  than  thirty  years  that  gospel 
of  faith ;  and  meanwhile  that  district  of  London  fell  into  practical 
heathenism”  (p.  132).  The  church  tries  “to  realize  the  reign  of  God  in 
the  individual  life,”  but  neglects  “the  right  ordering  of  society,  the  just 
government  of  mankind”  (p.  139).  This  scolding  results,  as  in  most  other 
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works  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  final  criticism  that  Christianity  has  not  yet 
been  tried. 

In  the  main  portion  of  his  book  Dr.  Horton  follows  closely  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  that  able  school  of  Christian  social  reformers,  so  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  late  Josiah  Strong.  The  rule  of  life,  to  be  Christlike,  is  ex¬ 
pounded  by  a  study  of  Christlikeness  in  the  choice  of  a  calling,  in  busi¬ 
ness,  professional  and  ministerial  work,  in  the  professions  of  amusement 
and  art,  in  the  relationships  of  life,  social,  political  and  industrial,  and 
in  the  problem  of  world  peace.  “God  is  the  principle  of  self-giving  for 
the  good  of  the  whole;  our  religion  is  to  be  imitators  of  God  in  the  com¬ 
plete  and  constant  and  unflinching  giving  of  ourselves  for  all”  (p.  38). 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (Ch.  XIII)  shall  be  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  earth,  and  Christlikeness  become  not  the  aspiration  of 
the  few,  but  the  achievement  of  civilization ;  for  “a  Christian  is  one  who 
has  seen  this  to  be  the  object  of  life:  to  realize  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 
the  structure  and  ordering  of  society;  and  who  therefore  devotes  all  his 
powers  and  opportunities  to  this  service”  (p.  139). 

It  is  only  when  he  writes  of  the  method  whereby  men  and  the  world 
may  achieve  Christlikeness  and  solve  the  age’s  problems,  that  Dr.  Hor¬ 
ton  approaches  mysticism ;  and  even  then  his  method  is  far  from  mediae¬ 
val  notions.  It  is  a  practical,  Twentieth-Century  Englishman  who  tells 
us  that  we  achieve  Christlikeness  through  meditation,  auto-suggestion, 
habituation,  association  and  the  practice  of  mysticism,  by  which  latter 
phrase  he  seems  to  mean  merely  the  “practice  of  the  Presence  of  God.” 

Meditation,  as  expounded  in  Chapter  XXIV  is  by  no  means  that  pas¬ 
siveness  of  thought,  desire  and  life,  that  emptying  oneself  of  all  but 
mere  continuance  of  being,  which  one  finds  it  to  be  for  the  contempla- 
tives.  Instead  of  meditation  being  as  it  were  an  appeal  from  the  intellect 
to  something  higher,  with  Dr.  Horton  it  is  plainly  an  exercise  of  the  in¬ 
tellect.  He  suggests  texts  and  themes  as  subjects  for  meditation;  needs, 
difficulties,  sins,  sorrows,  etc.,  to  be  solved;  practical  thoughts  to  brood 
upon.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  present,  but  by  faith ;  and  no  super-sensual 
faculty  or  sixth  sense  comes  to  an  immediate  awareness  of  God.  Medi¬ 
tation,  therefore,  is  a  normal  and  natural  act  of  the  intellectual  man,  and 
not  for  the  author  the  supernormal  function  of  a  few  rarely  constituted 
religious  geniuses. 

In  his  chapter  on  auto-suggestion,  Dr.  Horton  appears  to  be  not  so 
much  a  student  of  the  psychology  of  suggestion  as  a  disciple  of  M.  Coue. 
As  the  French  popularizer  of  the  researches  of  more  able  men  suggests 
the  slogan  “day  by  day  in  every  way  I  am  getting  better  and  better,”  so 
Dr.  Horton  (p.  258)  would  have  a  catchy  phrase  for  the  diseases  of  the 
soul,  and  suggests  several,  helpful  to  the  cultivation  of  Christlikeness 
through  auto-suggestion,  such  as  “I  am  in  Christ  and  Christ  is  in  me.” 
“No  longer  I  that  live ;  Christ  liveth  in  me.”  “I  can  do  all  things  through 
Him  who  empowers  me.”  The  result  is  that  “the  idea  of  Christ  settles 
down  in  the  unconscious  self,  and  begins  to  work  through  all  the  un¬ 
conscious  processes  of  mind  and  will.”  (An  “unconscious  process’  of  the 
will  is  a  distinct  contradiction).  Of  course,  there  could  no  harm  come 
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from  this  auto-suggestive  prescription,  and  much  good  if  modern  the¬ 
ories  as  to  the  power  of  suggestion  be  true ;  yet  one  must  insist  that 
Christian  and  saving  faith  can  be  caused  neither  by  suggestion  nor  auto¬ 
suggestion,  subject  to  the  sub-conscious  influence  of  counter-suggestions, 
dependent  upon  abnormal  and  more  or  less  hypnotic  mental  conditions, 
but  must  ever  be  an  act  of  the  whole  man,  prompted  and  controlled  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

The  third  step  toward  achieving  Christli'keness  is  less  debatable : 
“Habituation,”  or  the  cultivation  of  Christ-like  habits  by  the  initial  will 
to  produce  them.  The  “seven  primary  habits”  (a  more  or  less  arbitrary 
catalogue)  are  said  to  be  prayer  and  Bible  study,  worship,  doing  good, 
conceiving  the  world  as  one,  speaking  about  Christ  and  seeking  to  bring 
individuals  to  know  Him,  forgiveness,  and  giving;  and  when  these  be¬ 
come  habitual  through  the  will  to  practice  them,  a  Christ-like  character 
results.  Toward  their  development,  “Association”  (Chapter  XXVII)  is 
recognized  as  a  vital  force ;  and  Dr.  Horton,  having  “paid  his  respects”  to 
the  church  in  previous  chapters,  finally  returns  to  the  fold  and  pleads  for 
both  a  congregational  and  a  catholic  association  of  the  faithful. 

In  Chapter  XXVIII  Mysticism  is  vaguely  and  unsatisfactorily  urged 
as  an  “aid  to  C’hristlikeness  ...  of  incalculable  value,”  though  little  or 
nothing  is  said  in  definition  of  the  term,  and  one  is  left  wondering  what 
it  is  exactly  that  one  should  believe  and  practice  to  experience  the 
“inrush  of  the  divine,”  “respond  to  the  experience,”  and  “seek  to  make  it 
habitual.”  Certainly  the  intensely  personal  and  solitary  steps  of  purga¬ 
tion,  illumination  and  union,  characteristic  of  all  mystical  questing,  are 
far  from  the  social  gospel  of  such  a  practical  Christian  as  Dr.  Horton. 
Finally,  in  Chapter  XXIX  the  “four  cardinal  virtues”  of  wisdom,  justice, 
courage  and  temperance,  and  the  “three  evangelic  virtues”  of  faith, 
hope  and  love,  are  expounded  as  Christ  practiced  them,  and  His  imitators 
must  live  them  to  achieve  Christlikeness. 

On  the  whole,  Dr.  Horton’s  new  book  is  well  written,  very  readable, 
devotional  and  suggestive ;  yet  one  is  apt  to  close  it  with  the  thought 
that  as  a  contribution  to  social  Christianity  it  has  spoken  no  new  word, 
while  its  mystical  content  is  simply,  and  perhaps  happily,  nil.  Essentially 
homiletic,  the  book  is  nevertheless  marred  by  an  occasional  use  of 
wholly  unreliable  illustrations,  as  e.g.,  p.  213,  where  we  are  given  in  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  power  of  suggestion  the  story  of  “a  prisoner”  who  was 
told  that  the  bed  he  occupied  was  one  in  which  another  had  died  of 
smallpox.  “It  was  not  true;  but  the  prisoner  developed  smallpox  from 
the  suggestion.”  Such  an  astonishing  statement  should  serve  as  an  almost 
classical  example  of  how  not  to  illustrate  one’s  theme. 

Delaware  City,  Del.  Robert  Claiborne  Pitzer. 

Revival  Gems.  (A  Small  Book  with  a  Big  Mission).  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Samuel  W.  Beazley,  Harvey  E.  Cressman,  Charles  L.  Major, 
Wiley  J.  Smith.  Philadelphia:  The  Judson  Press. 

This  is  a  collection  of  sixty-nine  of  the  most  popular  hymns  of  the  day 
set  to  music :  we  wish  that  we  could  add,  the  best  hymns  of  the  ages.  One 
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reason  why  revivals  among  us  so  often  amount  to  little  is  that  incessant 
singing  crowds  out  serious  instruction  and  that  the  hymns  sung  are  fre¬ 
quently  as  maudlin  in  sentiment  as  they  are  execrable  as  respects  music. 
And  this,  too,  when  we  Presbyterians  have  a  collection  like  our  Revised 
Hymnal  to  draw  on.  Shall  we  never  appreciate  our  heritage? 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Homiletics,  a  Manual  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Preaching.  By 
Prof.  M.  Reit,  D.D.  Put  into  English  by  Albert  Steinhaeuser,  D.D. 
Chicago  :  Wartburg  Publishing  House.  1922.  Pp.  viii,  639. 

The  Preface  informs  us  that  “apart  from  an  elementary  sketch  by  the 
late  Dr.  J.  Fry,  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  has  produced  no  Homi¬ 
letics,  either  in  the  English,  German  or  Scandinavian  tongue.  .  .  . 
This  manifest  and  widely  felt  gap  in  our  theological  literature,  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume  seeks  to  fill.”  And  the  author  proceeds  to  indicate  the  plan 
of  the  work.  “It  is  intended  to  serve  as  text-book  in  seminaries  and  as 
handbook  in  pastors’  studies.  The  material  printed  in  large  type,  at 
least,  ought  to  be  mastered  by  all  candidates  for  the  sacred  office,  while 
the  material  given  in  greater  detail  and  printed  in  smaller  type  should 
be  found  of  value  even  by  the  full-fledged  preacher,  provided  he  has  not 
stopped  growing.  The  sections  in  large  type  are  so  arranged  that  they 
form  an  independent  and  consistent  whole,  which  may  be  read  consecu¬ 
tively,  and  should  indeed  be  so  read,  at  least  for  the  first  time,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  connected  view  of  our  treatment.” 

The  work  thus  introduced  is  of  marked  interest  and  value  and  is 
admirably  translated.  We  open  a  new  volume  of  Homiletics  with  many 
misgivings.  Why  another,  after  all  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  this 
field?  Does  anything  remain  to  be  said  that  has  not  already  been  said 
a  hundred  times?  But  this  volume  of  Prof.  Reu’s  amply  justifies  its  pub¬ 
lication.  The  ground  is  surveyed  and  the  material  is  gathered  and  ar¬ 
ranged  with  characteristic  German  thoroughness.  A  vast  amount  of  read¬ 
ing  is  represented,  and  the  quotations,  while  numerous  and  lengthy,  even 
excessively  numerous  and  long,  are  well  chosen  and  serve  to  throw  light 
upon  the  theme  in  hand.  They  are  of  special  interest  and  value  indeed, 
because  they  are  largely  drawn  from  German  writers  who  find  little 
room  in  the  works  of  English  and  American  scholars  upon  the  subject 
of  Homiletics.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  thoroughly  evangelical,  and  the 
counsel  given  is  in  general  judicious. 

The  author  has  chosen  wisely  to  reserve  the  History  of  Preaching  for 
another  volume  which  will  be  of  decided  value  if  it  reaches  the  level  of 
Homiletics. 

The  book  might  well  be  reduced  in  size  by  omitting  the  discussion  of 
theories  which  are  named  only  to  be  rejected.  Occasionally  the  author 
follows  the  bad  habit  of  certain  commentaries  which  devote  valuable 
space  to  refuting  theories  which  do  not  deserve  to  be  refuted,  and 
would  perish  in  their  birth  if  they  were  not  made  so  much  of  by 
their  opponents.  Here  it  is  true  the  difficulty  is  greatly  relieved  by  throw¬ 
ing  these  discussions  into  smaller  type,  so  that  the  reader  may  easily  pass 
over  them. 
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The  discussion  has  in  view  “the  sermon  preached  before  a  Christian 
congregation,  not  the  missionary  sermon  nor  the  catechetical  lecture — 
the  congregational  sermon  as  it  takes  its  place  in  the  framework  of  the 
Christian  service  and  presupposes  a  Christian  congregation”  (p.  9).  Three 
distinct  themes  are  treated:  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Sermon; 
The  Subject-Matter  of  the  Sermon  and  its  Derivation;  The  Structure  of 
the  Sermon.  The  volume  ends  with  a  section  of  Practical  Illustrations. 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  acquaintance  with  the  original 
languages  of  the  Scripture.  “As  for  the  preacher  incapable  of  using  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  he  will  have  difficulty  to  prove  his  right  to  exist” 
(P-  340). 

The  author,  of  course,  prefers  the  Lutheran  system  to  the  Reformed 
(p.  70),  but  it  should  not  be  affirmed  that  both  Calvin  and  Zwingli, 
“each  in  his  own  way,  regarded  the  New  Testament  as  law  rather  than 
as  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  thus  blurred  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two  Testaments”  (p.  279). 

In  general  the  author  is  happier  in  his  statement  of  principles  than  in 
his  application  of  them.  In  the  Practical  Illustrations  the  treatment  is 
often  heavy,  lacking  in  freshness,  picturesqueness,  dramatic  force,  even 
when  the  passage  in  hand  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  imagination.  Some¬ 
times  the  exposition  takes  on  the  character  of  a  commentary  rather  than 
a  sermon. 

The  volume  is  heartily  commended,  and  we  await  with  interest  the 
companion  work  on  the  History  of  Preaching. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

The  Preacher  and  the  People.  By  Francis  John  McConnell,  Bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Abingdon  Press,  1922.  Pp.  166. 

The  book  falls  into  three  parts:  1.  Popular  Preaching,  with  chapters 
entitied,  What  We  Mean  by  Popular  Preaching;  A  Word  about  Origin¬ 
ality;  The  Preacher’s  Use  of  the  Bible;  Helping  Men  to  Understand; 
Helping  Men  to  Think;  The  Guidance  of  Religious  Feeling;  The 
Quickening  of  the  Will;  2.  The  Preacher  as  the  Voice  of  the  People, 
with  chapters  on  Pastoral  Work  and  Preaching;  The  Congregation  as  a 
Force;  The  Message  of  the  Congregation;  3.  The  Larger  Human  Values, 
with  chapters  on  A  Christian  Public  Opinion ;  Unfolding  the  Human 
Ideal ;  The  Expansion  of  the  Moral  Sphere ;  The  Church  and  the  Social 
Imagination ;  The  Social  Spirit  and  Personal  Piety. 

The  treatment  of  such  themes  in  a  volume  of  such  modertae  size 
must  be  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive.  Lines  of  thought  are  indi¬ 
cated  which  the  reader  must  follow  out  for  himself.  The  counsel  given 
in  general  is  judicious,  and  the  style  is  clear  and  strong.  While  the  book 
has  little  to  offer  that  is  particularly  new  or  striking,  it  is  interesting 
throughout.  Occasionally  the  author  is  led  into  unguarded  modes  of 
speech  or  onesided  representations  which  we  believe  do  not  fully  repre¬ 
sent  his  thought.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Quickening  of  the  Will,  we  are 
told  that  doing  the  will  of  God  “means  simply  doing  whatever  appeals 
to  our  thought  and  conscience  as  the  will  of  God”  (p.  73).  But  the  Scrip- 
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ture  is  not  set  before  us  as  the  supreme  source  of  our  knowledge  of  God's 
will.  Again  we  read,  “We  have  the  highest  esteem  for  the  theologians, 
but  we  insist  that  the  fundamental  data  on  which  they  study  should  come 
out  of  the  struggles  of  those  who  are  in  practical  effort  expressing  their 
belief  in  the  Christlike  God”  (p.  161).  Is  theology  a  branch  of  psycho¬ 
logical  and  sociological  study?  These  citations  illustrate  what  appears 
to  be  the  main  defect  of  the  volume,  the  failure  to  emphasize  the  su¬ 
preme  importance  of  the  Scripture.  This  is  recognized  indeed  in  the 
Chapter  on  the  Preacher’s  Study  of  the  Bible,  but  elsewhere  does  not 
come  clearly  to  light,  as  it  should. 

Wholesome  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  shaping  society 
through  the  individual.  “Anyone  who  wishes  the  salvation  of  society 
must  earnestly  desire  the  salvation  of  individuals,  for  a  saved  society 
is  a  society  of  individuals  saved  in  their  social  relationships”  (p.  156). 
This  it  is  well  to  remember  when  in  many  quarters  the  social  and 
humanitarian  aspects  of  religion  are  thrust  into  such  prominence  that 
the  need  of  individual  regeneration  and  sanctification  is  obscured  or 
even  forgotten. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

Critical  Hours  in  the  Preacher’s  Life.  By  Ernest  Clyde  Wareing,  D.D., 
Litt.D.,  Editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate.  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  1923.  Pp.  174. 

This  book,  the  author  tells  us,  “found  its  inception,  not  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  life,  through  any  analytical  process,  but  in  the  repeated  wounding 
of  the  heart,  by  the  failure  of  those  whom  I  had  known  to  love  and 
trust.  During  the  past  six  years  I  have  seen  almost  a  score  of  ministers 
fall  from  the  heights  of  spiritual  leadership  to  the  depths  of  shame  and 
disgrace”  (p.  vii).  It  is  the  story  of  a  young  minister  who  had  decided 
to  leave  the  ministry,  discussed  his  doubts  and  failures  with  his  friend, 
and  was  at  last  brought  back  to  faith.  Many  matters  of  interest  come 
under  review,  and  much  good  counsel  is  given.  Particularly  admirable 
is  the  way  in  which  Christ  is  held  up  as  the  answer  to  every  doubt.  And 
the  place  of  the  Bible  in  Christian  faith  and  life  is  clearly  shown.  “No 
man  can  afford  to  trust  his  interpretation  of  the  Christian  life  entirely 
to  religious  experience.  It  has  various  degrees  of  reliability.  .  .  . 
Every  believer  must  have  an  objective  rectifier”  (p.  132).  “The  human 
soul  must  not  forget  that  in  the  crucial  hours  it  is  not  what  Christ  has 
done  in  it,  not  what  he  has  done  with  it,  not  what  he  has  done  through  it, 
but  what  he  has  done  for  it,  that  comforts  and  quiets  discontent.  That 
identifies  Golgotha,  establishes  Calvary'  and  interprets  the  Cross”  (p.  143). 

The  thought  is  clothed  at  times  in  a  rather  cumbersome  style.  On  p. 
1 17  we  find  the  curious  phrase  “Woe  art  thou.”  Eminence  appears  for 
immanence  on  p.  147.  There  is  an  awkward  sentence  on  p.  169,  “On  the 
other  is  the  realm  of  spiritual  realities  which  is  closed  to  him  only  as  he 
penetrates  it  with  the  spirit  of  the  will-to-conquer,”  which  conveys  the 
opposite  of  the  author’s  meaning.  On  p.  173  we  are  told  that  “Christianity 
means  mainly  three  things,  the  believer’s  loyalty  in  relation  to  Christ, 
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the  believer’s  intellectual  acceptance  of  Him,  and  the  believer’s  resolu¬ 
tion  to  stand  with  him.’’  What  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the 
first  and  third  of  these,  and  why  should  not  the  second  be  placed  first? 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

Problems  That  Perplex.  By  Rev.  J.  W.  G.  Ward,  Minister  of  New  Court 
Congregational  Church,  Tollington  Park,  London.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  author  is  the  gifted  successor  of  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  and  he 
maintains  substantially  the  evangelical  position  of  his  brilliant  prede¬ 
cessor. 

This  book  deals  with  perplexities  which  in  one  form  or  another  arise 
in  the  experiences  of  life.  Eleven  chapters,  with  213  pages,  are  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  such  questions  as  “The  Problem  of  Pain” ;  “The  Prob¬ 
lem  of  Prayer”;  “The  Problem  of  Providence”;  “The  Problem  of  Divine 
Indifference”;  “The  Problem  of  the  Prosperity  of  the  Wicked”;  “The 
Problem  of  Believing”;  “The  Problem  of  the  Bible”;  “The  Problem  of 
Miracles” ;  “The  Problem  of  the  Atonement” ;  “The  Problem  of  Per¬ 
sonality”;  “The  Problem  of  Immortality.” 

The  book  was  suggested,  the  author  states  in  the  Preface,  by  “many 
conversations  with  men  of  all  shades  of  belief  and  unbelief”  and  he  was 
thus  “led  to  the  conviction  that  the  spirit  of  earnest  enquiry  about  re¬ 
ligious  questions  is  abroad.”  Undimmed  vision  and  unshaken  faith  are 
revealed  in  almost  every  sentence  of  the  book ;  and,  withal,  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties  that  beset  many  earnest 
souls.  The  reader  of  these  pages  need  have  no  uncertainty  that  an  intel¬ 
ligent  study  of  God’s  Word,  and  a  genuine  experience  of  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  will  prove  an  antidote  to  all  fear  and  bitterness  arising 
from  apparent  inequalities  and  inconsistencies  in  the  ways  of  Providence. 
Scholarly  thinking,  discriminating  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  his 
subject,  apt  illustration  drawn  from  history  and  science,  and  above  all  a 
profound  penetration  into  the  philosophy  of  the  Christian  religion,  com¬ 
bine  to  render  these  discussions  as  edifying  as  they  are  fascinating.  The 
reader  in  search  of  something  novel  or  startling  will  be  disappointed. 
Mr.  Ward  would  not,  we  may  assume,  claim  that  his  treatment  of  these 
well-worn  themes  is  free  from  what  may  be  regarded  as  trite  and  com¬ 
monplace.  But  the  method  of  marshalling  facts  and  applying  them  to 
the  defense  of  the  wisdom  and  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father  in  dealing 
with  His  children,  has  fresh  significance  and  value.  Reiteration  is  never 
tiresome  when  it  serves  to  dissipate  doubt  and  reinforce  faith. 

The  chapters  are  not  all  of  equal  merit.  For  example,  the  discussion 
of  the  Problem  of  Miracles  rises  to  a  higher  level  than  does  that  on 
the  Problem  of  the  Bible,  or  the  Problem  of  the  Atonement.  Nothing 
could  better  sum  up  the  evidence  of  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels  than  that 
which  we  find  on  page  143 ;  “The  Master  and  the  Miracles  are  indissol¬ 
ubly  one.  They  are  so  essentially  a  part  of  the  character  depicted  in  the 
Gospels  that  without  them  that  character  would  entirely  disappear.  They 
flow  naturally  from  a  Person  Who  despite  His  obvious  humanity  im¬ 
presses  us  as  being  at  home  in  two  worlds.” 
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The  chapter  on  the  Atonement,  while  it  throbs  with  a  deep  and  ex¬ 
perimental  conviction  of  the  need  of  a  redemption  through  Christ,  at 
the  same  time  renounces  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  a  vicarious  atonement, 
substituting  for  it  sometimes  the  moral  influence  theory  and  at  others 
the  mystical.  Without  acknowledging  it,  perhaps  without  consciousness 
of  it,  the  author  reflects  the  influence  of  Horace  Bushnell.  Paul  made 
bold  to  declare  (Gal.  3:13)  that  “Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law ;  being  made  a  curse  for  us.”  The  Westminster  Shorter 
Catechism  follows  Paul  in  reciting  that  “Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a 
Priest  in  His  offering  Himself  a  sacrifice  to  satisfy  divine  justice,  and 
reconcile  us  to  God.”  From  this  Mr.  Ward  dissents.  On  page  162  he 
says :  “The  common  idea  of  the  Atonement  has  been  that  God  refused 
to  treat  with  sinners  until  they  had  satisfied  the  demands  of  outraged 
justice,  though,  being  helpless  and  lost,  this  was  precisely  just  what 
they  could  not  do.  So  Jesus  had  to  step  in  to  take  the  place  of  the 
sinner.  He  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
judge,  the  man  who  had  pleaded  guilty  was  released  while  the  innocent 
was  sentenced  to  death.  The  argument  is  that  this  perfectly  righteous 
man  would  do  quite  well  as  a  victim,  and  the  law  would  then  be  satis¬ 
fied.  Some  one  had  to  suffer ;  it  did  not  matter  whether  it  was  the  right 
man  or  not.  The  price  must  be  paid.”  In  place  of  this  which  Mr.  Ward 
calls  an  “impermissible  theory,”  he  adopts  as  his  own  a  statement  of  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  as  follows :  “Observe  that  the  influence  at  work  is  exerted 
wholly  on  man.  The  attitude  of  God  has  changed  no  whit;  there  was 
never  any  hostility  to  be  washed  out  in  blood;  He  felt  no  wrath  at  the 
blind  efforts  of  men  struggling  in  the  mire  from  bestial  to  human  at¬ 
tributes  ;  there  was  nothing  to  appease.”  The  beautiful  words  which 
follow,  as  the  author  proceeds  with  his  argument,  magnifying  the  love 
of  God  for  the  sinner,  are  indeed  true  and  precious.  But  they  pale  in 
the  lustre  of  those  words  which  the  apostle  uses  when  he  magnifies  the 
grace  of  Him  who  was  “made  to  be  sin  for  us.”  The  words  of  Charles 
Hodge  might  have  been  written  with  this  chapter  on  the  Atonement  on 
his  desk  for  review,  when  he  says :  “These  humanly  devised  schemes  of 
redemption,  while  they  leave  out  the  essential  idea  of  expiation,  or  satis¬ 
faction  to  justice  by  vicarious  punishment,  without  which  salvation  is 
impossible,  and  reconciliation  with  a  just  God  inconceivable,  they  con¬ 
tain  no  element  of  influence  or  power  which  does  not  belong  in  a  higher 
degree  to  the  Scriptural  and  Church  doctrine.  .  .  .  Whatever  there  is 
of  power  in  a  prolonged  exhibition  of  a  love  which  passes  knowledge  is 
to  be  found  there”  (Hodge’s  Theology,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  542).  The  Atone¬ 
ment  is  indeed  one  of  the  “Problems  that  Perplex,”  but  the  world  will 
never  be  conciliated  to  the  Christian  religion,  nor  reconciled  to  God  by 
removing  “The  Offence  of  the  Cross.” 

Notwithstanding  these  and  like  defects  in  this  book,  it  is  well  worthy 
of  thoughtful  stud}’.  It  will  not  fail  to  prove  a  source  of  strength  to  those 
who  are  wrestling  with  doubts  in  their  own  hearts,  or  who  would  be 
the  instruments  of  leading  those  back  into  the  pathway  of  faith  who 
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are  ready  to  say:  “As  for  me,  my  feet  were  almost  gone;  my  steps  had 
well-nigh  slipped.” 

Princeton.  Sylvester  W.  Beach. 

Preaching  and  Sermon  Construction.  By  Paul  B.  Bull,  M.A.,  Priest  of 
the  Community  of  the  Resurrection.  Macmillan  Company.  1922.  Pp. 
xiii,  315. 

This  is  a  volume  of  decided  interest.  There  are  eight  chapters,  entitled 
Prophet  and  Priest,  The  Preacher’s  Aim,  The  Preacher’s  Life,  The  Im¬ 
mediate  Preparation :  the  Construction  of  the  Outline,  Dialectic :  the 
Development  of  the  Sermon,  Rhetoric :  The  Enrichment  of  the  Sermon, 
Sectional  addresses.  The  author  is  a  priest  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
advocates  such  high  church  doctrines  as  confession  to  the  priest  and 
masses  for  the  dead,  but  his  spirit  is  Catholic.  There  is  an  interesting 
discussion  of  the  minister’s  office  as  both  priest  and  prophet  (pp.  4-9,), 
and  there  we  read  that  “the  position  shown  in  our  formularies  is  not 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  a  separate  entity,  with  some  special 
doctrine  of  its  own  apart  from  the  rest  of  Christendom,  but  that  we  are 
a  part  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  universal.  ...  So  we  shall  em¬ 
phatically  repudiate  the  idea  that  the  Church  of  England  has  any  special 
doctrine  of  its  own.  It  appeals  from  Papal  perversion  to  the  Catholic 
tradition  of  more  primitive  times.  It  claims  to  be  the  national  expression 
of  the  universal  Faith.”  Yet  the  high  church  point  of  view  is  not  lost. 
Of  dogmatic  teaching  the  “basis  will  be  the  Creed,  and  the  Command¬ 
ments,  the  Catechism  and  the  Tradition  of  the  Church”  (p.  13). 

The  advice  given  is  in  general  wise,  the  style  is  clear  and  strong. 
Christ  is  accorded  his  rightful  place  and  the  attempt  to  reduce  him  to 
the  level  of  a  teacher  and  an  example  is  vigorously  and  even  indignantly 
repudiated.  There  are  two  passages  which  deserve  quotation.  “After  a 
long  ministry  devoted  to  the  conversion  of  souls,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
express  my  conviction  that  the  supernatural  is  the  essence  of  the  Gospel, 
and  that  a  firm  belief  in  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ  the  only-begotten 
Virgin-born  Son  of  God,  is  the  only  ‘Word’  which  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  can  regenerate  the  human  race,  and  redeem  us  from  the 
power  of  sin”  (p.  vi).  “We  may  then  sum  up  the  preacher’s  aim  thus: 
So  in  word  and  deed,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  preach  the  love 
of  God,  revealed  by  His  gift  of  his  only-begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  that  men  will  accept  Christ  as  their  Saviour 
and  Redeemer,  their  Lord  and  God,  and  will  meet  God’s  majestic  self- 
sacrifice  by  their  own  entire  self-surrender,  a  self-surrender  which  will 
make  the  Holy  Spirit  to  take  the  entire  possession  of  them,  and  bind 
them  together  into  one  in  the  Fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Com¬ 
munion  of  Saints,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church”  (p.  68). 

A  curious  attitude  toward  the  Bible  appears.  Reference  is  made  to 
“that  most  mischievous  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration,  which  made  every 
statement  of  equal  value  as  a  word  of  God”  (p.  200).  But  the  doctrine 
does  not  hold  the  equal  value  but  the  equal  authority  of  every  state¬ 
ment  contained  in  Scripture.  No  man  would  place  the  book  of  Esther 
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and  the  Gospel  of  John  on  the  same  spiritual  plane.  The  true  doctrine 
of  inspiration  does  not  hold  that  Esther  is  as  valuable  as  John,  but 
simply  that  it  is  as  true. 

What  is  yet  more  surprising  is  that  on  p.  43  the  words  of  R.  F.  Horton, 
in  his  Verbum  Dei  are  quoted  and  apparently  approved:  “I  say  there  is 
no  foundation  in  the  Bible  itself  for  the  common  practice  of  speaking  of 
it  as  the  Word  of  God  ...  an  examination  of  the  Bible  itself  shows 
that  the  authors  of  the  books  which  compose  it  did  not  dream  of  making 
the  claim  that  what  they  were  writing  was  written  by  God  or  spoken 
by  God.  .  .  .  The  loose  and  careless  habit  of  describing  the  Bible  as 
the  Word  of  God  is  more  than  any  other  single  cause  responsible  for 
the  infidel  literature  which  has  flooded  the  Protestant  world  in  the  last 
century  and  the  present”  (p.  43).  It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  a  more 
remarkable  statement  in  the  whole  range  of  modern  theological  litera¬ 
ture,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  get  the  judgment  of  prophets  and 
apostles  upon  it.  But  in  face  of  this  quotation  the  author  habitually 
speaks  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  respects  its  divine  authority 
as  the  basis  of  Christian  faith  and  life. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

Property,  Its  Duties  and  Rights:  Essays  by  Seven  Authors  and  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Charles  Gore,  formerly  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  Pp.  235.  Price  $2.00. 

The  intended  purpose  of  this  symposium  is  to  get  at  the  philosophical, 
historical,  theological,  and  legal  ideas  of  private  ownership  and  thus 
to  give  some  scientific  basis  for  defining  its  duties  and  rights.  The  invita¬ 
tion  to  leading  writers  in  these  various  fields  to  contribute  a  chapter 
was  evidently  given  with  the  hope  that  from  many  angles  the  common 
conclusion  would  be  the  more  convincing.  The  result  is  however  that 
the  angles  stand  out  more  prominently  than  the  conclusion. 

This  second  edition  is  little  changed,  and  the  addition  of  the  chapter 
on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  subject  has  not  greatly  improved  it  over  the 
first  edition.  The  Introduction  is  in  fervent  style  and  fits  the  title  well. 
Bishop  Gore  sees  clearly  that  our  present  social  problems  are  problems 
of  property  and  that  a  clear  definition  of  the  duties  and  rights  of  private 
ownership  is  necessary  before  we  can  go  far  to  solve  these  problems.  If  all 
the  chapters  were  as  full  of  the  propaganda  of  the  “Gospel  of  the  King¬ 
dom”  and  each  writer  as  enthused  as  the  writer  of  the  introduction  we 
would  have  more  even  and  more  engaging  reading  throughout  the  book. 

The  first  three  chapters,  by  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Hastings  Rashdall,  and 
A.  D.  Lindsay  though  written  by  leaders  in  the  field  of  philosophy  and 
ethics  are  of  hardly  more  than  academic  interest  and  are  not  calculated 
to  stir  up  much  controversy.  Chapters  four,  five,  and  six,  however,  are 
of  more  importance,  for  they  present  in  a  scholarly  fashion  an  attempt 
to  lay  a  surer  foundation  for  the  Christian  Socialist  ideals.  It  takes 
such  a  display  of  scholarship  to  lead  the  Church  of  England  to  action,  and 
the  publication  of  the  “Report  of  the  Archbishops’  Fifth  Committee  of 
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Inquiry  on  Christianity  and  Industrial  Problems,”  is  one  of  the  direct 
results  of  such  groundwork  as  this. 

Vernon  Bartlett  in  discussing  “The  Biblical  and  Early  Christian  Idea 
of  Property”  gives  us  the  “Social  Interpretation”  so  popular  these  days. 
“Two  things  are  axiomatic,”  he  says,  “first  the  incomparable  value  of 
persons  as  compared  with  property,  and  next  the  purely  relative  property 
rights  of  any  individual,  not  only  as  compared  with  God’s  absolute 
rights  as  Producer  and  Owner  both  of  all  things  and  all  persons,  but 
also  as  compared  with  the  paramount  human  or  derivative  rights  of  so¬ 
ciety  as  representing  the  common  weal”  (p.  102).  He  quotes  the  Church 
Fathers  most  interestingly  and  concludes  that  the  “idea  of  property 
remained  pagan  and  Roman,  even  after  the  state  became  Christian”  (p. 

113). 

Following  this  chapter  is  the  essay  by  Dr.  Carlyle  on  "The  Theory  of 
Property  in  Medieval  Theology.”  Dr.  Carlyle’s  several  books  on  this 
period  are  of  great  value  and  this  chapter  is  a  condensation  from  them. 
Beginning  with  Ambrose  he  sums  up  the  teaching  of  the  Medieval  Church. 
The  way  he  explains  the  principle  that  almsgiving  is  an  act  of  justice 
rather  than  mercy  points  out  well  its  significance. 

In  Chapter  Six,  “The  Influence  of  the  Reformation  on  Ideas  Con¬ 
cerning  Wealth  and  Property,”  is  a  most  valuable  discussion  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wood.  Much  is  to  be  learned  here  by  following  the  references 
and  looking  up  the  works  cited,  for  one  chapter  on  this  great  period 
can  hardly  do  it  justice.  Puritanism  is  here  seen  as  dominant.  “The  Puri¬ 
tan  conception  of  Stewardship,  and  the  Puritan  condemnation  of  worldly 
living,  will  be  found  to  have  contributed  more  to  the  morale  of  capital¬ 
ism  than  either  the  love  of  gain  or  any  conscious  adaptation  of  a  class 
to  their  place  in  the  productive  process”  (p.  163).  A  brief  outline  of  the 
Puritan  position,  as  stated  on  page  165,  is,  that  private  property  rests  on 
the  decalogue,  that  the  differences  of  wealth  are  of  God’s  ordering,  that 
riches  are  a  blessing,  that  all  men  are  God’s  stewards,  that  waste  is 
sinful,  and  that  church  discipline  should  be  applied  to  sinful  methods 
of  making  money.  An  admirable  summary  closes  this  chapter. 

The  last  two  chapters,  by  H.  S.  Holland  and  W.  M.  Geldart  are  not 
up  to  the  interest  or  importance  of  chapters  four,  five,  and  six.  The 
value  of  such  a  complication  is  questionable,  for  each  of  these  writers 
has  said  much  the  same  thing  in  a  better  way  in  some  work  of  his  own. 

Rutledge,  Pa.  Earnest  E.  Eells. 

Analysis  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  Report  of  the  Steel  Strike. 

By  Marshall  Olds.  New  York:  Putnam’s.  1922.  Pp.  475. 

This  is  just  what  the  title  says,  an  analysis.  The  use  of  every  device 
to  prove  the  Report  wrong  and  the  Steel  Company  right  makes  it  a 
truly  compendious  volume.  In  spite  of  its  publication  the  newspapers 
have  pressed  for  the  eight-hour  day  and  at  last  it  has  been  conceded  by 
the  Steel  Company  so  that  probably  the  whole  matter  is  now  closed.  The 
expense  of  preparing  and  printing  this  volume  must  have  been  great. 
Evidently  there  is  much  more  behind  this  book  than  in  it.  We  wish  the 
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author  would  go  into  the  past  and  present  and  bring  some  of  the  hidden 
animosities  of  the  Steel  Business  as  plainly  before  the  public  as  he  has 
the  New  York  radicals  and  the  ministers  they  seem  to  have  duped. 
There  should  be  more  fairness  to  the  Social  Programs  of  the  Churches 
than  exhibited  on  p.  474,  and  the  conception  that  “Ministers  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  business  have  not  the  training  or  experience”  to 
judge  in  matters  of  industrial  justice  should  be  revised. 

Rutledge,  Pa.  Earnest  E.  Eells. 

Religion  and  Business,  By  Roger  W.  Babson.  New  York:  Macmillan. 
Enduring  Investments.  By  Roger  W.  Babson.  New  York:  Macmillan. 

These  three  books  are  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  experienced  business 
men  to  say  something  to  the  business  men  of  our  country  that  will  have 
an  uplifting  moral  influence  and  interest  them  in  religion. 

Mr.  Babson  may  be  qualified  to  speak  about  half  of  his  subject,  but 
in  Religion  and  Business  he  attempts  to  speak  about  the  other  half.  There 
seems  to  be  the  same  lack  of  first-hand  knowledge  of  more  than  one 
or  two  churches,  and  that  same  fatal  dependence  on  statistics  and  re¬ 
ports  that  made  his  prophecies  in  The  Future  of  the  Churches  so  strange. 
The  terms  “Churches,”  ‘‘Religion,”  etc.,  as  he  uses  them  are  synonymous 
with  “Christianity-”  and  all  so  general  that  they  offend  by  covering  too 
little  or  too  much.  The  fact  is  that  the  author  is  speaking  to  an  audience 
that  he  knows  will  not  be  as  critical  of  what  he  says  as  such  a  discussion 
really  deserves.  He  can  easily  “get  away  with”  such  statements  as 
“Although  the  church  represents  the  greatest  industry  in  the  world  it 
knows  little  more  about  God  and  His  ideas  than  it  knew  thousands  of 
years  ago”  (p.  7),  or  the  assertion  that  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper 
are  “non-essentials”  (p.  10),  or  again  that  the  early  church  practised 
communism  (p.  21),  or  with  that  astonishingly  unique  discussion  of  the 
business  activities  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (p.  76).  A  man  should  study  more 
deeply  and  think  longer  before  he  puts  his  views  in  print  especially  when 
his  topic  has  so  many  years  of  history,  so  many  volumes  of  literature, 
and  so  many  varied  phases  as  religion.  A  critical  audience  would  question 
the  attempt  to  make  Christ’s  words  in  Luke  19:  11-27  a  “Law  of  Equal 
Reaction”  (p.  55).  There  is  a  freedom  with  sacred  things  that  often  ap¬ 
proaches  blasphemy  and  many  will  regard  the  bald  utilitarianism  and 
rampant  pragmatism  as  sacriligious.  If  Business  insists  on  talking  about 
Religion  let  Business  know  more  of  her  subject,  and  if  Business  wants 
to  talk  Religion  about  the  failure  and  inefficiency  of  the  Churches  let 
Business  remember  first  her  own  faults  and  moral  failures  that  their 
speech  together  be  more  gracious  and  to  a  better  purpose. 

Enduring  Investments  is  a  much  saner  approach  to  the  same  subject. 
Although  still  written  in  the  “Rotary-Kiwanis”  style  it  has  more  of  the 
author’s  personal  experience  of  religion  and  hence  deals  more  with 
familiar  facts.  The  book  rings  true  on  stewardship  and  puts  spiritual 
things  before  material.  There  is  still  much  utilitarianism  in  the  advice 
about  church  discipline  (p.  11),  and  one  wonders  if  the  author  believes 
Jesus  said,  “Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures”  (p.  19)  or  “Lay  not  up 
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for  yourselves  treasures"  (p.  99),  or  if  he  would  not  get  the  Saviour’s 
meaning  better  by  finishing  the  verse? 

Rutledge,  Pa.  Earnest  E.  Eells. 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 

American  Church  Monthly,  New  York,  July:  J.  G.  H.  Barry,  The 
Church  and  the  Education  of  the  Clergy;  F.  J.  Foakes  Jackson,  The 
Roman  Secession ;  Clarence  A.  Manning,  Religious  Conditions  in  Pol¬ 
and;  John  C.  McKim,  Missionary  Methods  and  Catholic  Principles. 
The  Same,  August:  Frederick  S.  Arnold,  The  Church  and  Modern 
Thought;  F.  J.  Foakes  Jackson,  Anglicanism;  Clarence  A.  Manning, 
Religious  Problems  of  Jugoslavia;  Joseph  P.  McComas,  Three  Bishops 
and  St.  Paul’s  Chapel;  John  C.  McKim,  Missionary  Methods  and  Cath¬ 
olic  Principles.  The  Same,  September;  F.  J.  Foakes  Jackson,  The  Wes¬ 
leys;  George  L.  Richardson,  The  Church  and  Gambling;  Theodore 
Haydn,  Collapse  of  Discipline;  Frederick  S.  Arnold,  Limits  of  Schism. 

Anglican  Theological  Review,  New  York,  May:  George  A.  Barrow, 
The  God  of  Realism ;  Herbert  H.  Gowen,  Nature  Poems  of  the  Psalter ; 
Caroline  F,  Little,  An  Anglo-Catholic  Saint;  Samuel  A.  B.  Mercer. 
Testimony  of  2  Kings  11:  12. 

Biblical  Review,  New  York,  July:  John  MacNicol,  Peril  of  Special 
Emphases  in  Christianity;  Robert  Watson,  Place  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Coming  Revival ;  T.  H.  Wright,  Spanish  Paintings  and  Religion ;  J.  C.  R 
Ewing,  India’s  Appeal  to  the  West;  J.  M.  T.  Winther,  Prophet  anc 
Prophecy;  William  E.  LaRue,  The  Mormon  Church  a  Secret  Society. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  St.  Louis,  July:  Symposium  on  the  Christ  of  God; 
W.  W.  Everts,  Paul  and  the  Mystery  Religions;  Benjamin  R.  Downer, 
The  Added  Years  of  Hezekiah’s  Life  (concluded). 

Catholic  Historical  Review,  Washington,  July:  Maurice  De  Wulf 
Mystic  Life  and  Mystic  Speculation  in  the  Heart  of  the  Middle  Ages , 
Maurice  Wilkinson,  Erasmus ;  Egerton  Beck,  Regulars  and  the  Ap¬ 
propriated  Churches  in  Medieval  England ;  Daniel  J.  Donohue,  Sacred 
Songs  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Congregational  Quarterly,  London,  July:  Augustine  Birrell,  Daniel 
De  Foe ;  E.  J.  Price,  The  Mind  of  Paul ;  W.  Adams  Brown,  Move¬ 
ments  of  Promise  in  American  Churches;  A.  E.  Garvie,  Nonconformity 
in  the  Universities — London ;  A.  Landon,  The  Inner  Sanctuary ;  E.  S. 
Kiek,  Congregationalism  in  Australia. 

East  &  West,  London,  July:  Gresford  Jones,  The  Kenya  Problem; 
C.  F.  Andrews,  The  Kenya  Colony  and  the  Protectorate ;  J.  W.  Arthur, 
Indians  in  Kenya;  Henry  J.  Adams,  Religious  Education  in  Western 
Australia;  E.  M.  Hughes,  Japanese  Industrial  Conditions;  A.  C.  Moule, 
Confucianism,  or  the  Religion  of  the  Chinese;  T.  E.  Johnson,  Racial 
Bridges. 

Expositor,  London,  July:  George  A.  Smith,  Jeremiah  and  the  Siege; 
J.  de  Zwaan,  Some  Remarks  on  the  “Ethics”  of  Jesus;  A.  M.  Pope, 
Paul’s  Previous  Meeting  with  Jesus;  James  Moffatt,  Difficulties  of  the 
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Diatessaron ;  D.  M.  Baillie,  Philosophers  and  Theologians — an  Irenicon ; 
William  Ewing,  The  Remedies  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  The  Same, 
August:  John  Oman,  Method  in  Theology;  W.  Henderson-Begg,  Place 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  Modern  Christian  Teaching;  H.  L.  Simpson, 
Rizpah’s  Watch;  Owen  C.  Whitehouse,  Historical  Background  of  the 
Deutero-Isaiah ;  A.  T.  Robertson,  New  Testament  Use  of  fig  with 
Hesitant  Questions;  C.  Reeves  Palmer,  To  Whom  Did  the  Beatitudes 
Originally  Refer?  The  Same,  September:  W.  Emery  Barnes,  The  Mis¬ 
chief  of  Metrical  Theory;  H.  L.  Simpson,  Putting  a  God  to  Bed;  H.  T. 
Andrews,  Influence  of  Christian  Experience  on  the  Development  of  New 
Testament  Theology;  N.  J.  D.  White,  The  Power  of  His  Resurrection; 
H.  C.  Waddell,  The  Readers  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  J.  A.  Hut¬ 
ton,  The  Sin  of  the  Nicolaitanes ;  F.  J.  Powicke,  Richard  Baxter  as  a 
Bookman. 

Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  July:  Stanley  A.  Cook,  The  Servant 
of  the  Lord;  John  A.  Hutton,  The  Breaking  Point;  F.  J.  Rae,  Religious 
Experience  and  the  New  Psychology;  Alfred  Plummer,  The  Apocry¬ 
phal  Gospels.  The  Same,  August:  F.  R.  Montgomery  Hitchcock, 
Structure  of  St.  Paul’s  Hymn  of  Love;  A.  D.  Belden,  The  Reticence 
of  God;  J.  M.  Shaw,  Jesus’  Thought  of  Prayer;  Alfred  E.  Garvie, 
God’s  Purpose  as  Revealed  in  Jesus  Christ;  V.  T.  Kirby,  Christ’s 
Resurrection  as  Evidence  to  Itself. 

Harvard  Theological  Review,  Cambridge,  July:  Alfred  von  Harnack, 
The  “Sic  et  Non”  of  Stephanus  Gobarus;  George  H.  Gilbert,  From 
John  Mark  to  John  the  Theologian— The  First  Great  Departure  from 
Primitive  Christianity;  M.  Bowyer  Stewart,  The  Definition  of  God; 
Kirsopp  Lake  and  Robert  P.  Blake,  The  Text  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
Koridethi  Codex. 

Homiletic  Review,  New  York,  July:  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  The  New 
Evangelism— Its  Message;  The  Young  People’s  Problem  in  the  Church; 
Nicholas  M.  Butler,  What  It  Is  To  Be  an  American;  William  E. 
Barton,  How  I  Prepare  My  Sermons ;  L.  Kirst,  How  We  raised  the 
Church  Debt ;  Andrew  C.  Zenos,  Great  Men  and  Women  of  the  Bible : 
W.  E.  Burghardt  DuBois,  The  Negro  as  a  National  Asset.  The  Same, 
August:  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  The  New  Evangelism— Its  Message  ii : 
Young  People’s  Problem  in  the  Church  ii ;  L.  Mason  Clarke,  A  Ques¬ 
tion  of  Honor  for  Churches  and  Ministers;  Wm.  L.  Stidger,  The  Pub¬ 
licity  Power  of  the  Serial  Sermon  Idea;  Foundation  of  the  American 
Revised  Bible  Established;  Religion  and  Biology.  The  Same,  September: 
Sherwood  Eddy,  Will  India  Become  Christian?;  Fred  G.  Bulgin,  Con¬ 
quest  of  Fear;  The  Battle  within  the  Churches— Fundamentalist  versus 
Liberalist ;  Henry  H.  Barstow,  What  Modern  Youth  Thinks  of  Itself; 
The  Ten  Commandments,  Revised  and  Corrected;  Wm.  L.  Stidger,  The 
Dramatic  Art  Sermon ;  Max  S.  Moll,  The  Bible  a  Treasure  Field , 
What  Labor  Thinks  of  the  Church— a  Symposium. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Concord.  July:  R.  Austin  Freeman, 
Some  Ethical  Consequences  of  the  Industrial  Revolution;  Victor  S. 
Yarros,  Democracy  or  What?;  Albert  K.  Weinberg,  Disassociabilitj  of 
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Morality  and  Conduct;  A.  B.  Wolfe,  Individualism  and  Democracy; 
Gregory  Hankin,  Ethics  and  Law. 

Journal  of  Negro  History,  Washington,  July:  T.  R.  Davis,  Negro 
Servitude  in  the  United  States;  Gordon  B.  Hancock,  Three  Elements 
of  African  Culture;  J.  C.  Hartzell,  Methodism  and  the  Negro  in  the 
United  States;  William  R.  Riddell,  Notes  on  the  Slave  in  Nouvelle 
France. 

Journal  of  Religion,  Chicago,  July:  Shailer  Mathews,  Theology 
from  the  Point  of  View  of  Social  Psychology;  P.  R.  Hayward,  A  Nor¬ 
mal  Religious  Childhood;  Ernest  B.  Harper,  Social  Re-education  and 
Nervous  Disorders;  Archibald  Ramage,  Religion  and  the  New  Democ¬ 
racy  in  British  Politics ;  Angus  S.  Woodburne,  Present  Religious  Situa¬ 
tion  in  India;  Francis  J.  McConnell,  What  shall  the  Churches  Do 
with  the  Young  Radicals?;  Adolph  von  Harnack,  The  Sect  of  the 
Nicolaitans ;  Gerald  B.  Smith,  Where  Does  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution 
leave  Religion? 

London  Quarterly  Review,  London,  July:  W.  T.  Davison,  Hopes  and 
Needs  of  a  New  Era;  H.  B.  Workman,  Life  in  a  Medieval  Nunnery; 
Gilbert  Thomas,  Tennyson  and  the  Georgians;  T.  H.  Barrett,  The 
Place  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  Early  Methodism ;  T.  H.  S.  Escott, 
Post-War  Anglo-Saxon  Pulpits ;  John  Telford,  A  Great  Parliament 
Man. 

Lutheran  Church  Review,  Philadelphia,  July:  Jacob  A.  Clutz,  A 
Separated  Ministry;  Henry  E.  Jacobs,  Ideals  of  1748  and  their  Realiza¬ 
tion;  Charles  M.  Jacobs,  A  Twentieth  Century  Creed — Appreciation 
and  Criticism;  Henry  Offermann,  The  Temptation  of  Jesus;  Walter 
M.  Ruccius,  John  Bugenhagen  Pomeranus. 

Lutheran  Quarterly,  Gettysburg,  April :  L.  B.  Wolf,  The  Steps  in  the 
Founding  of  a  United  Lutheran  Church  in  India;  George  Drach,  Our 
Neighbors — the  Heathen;  L.  Franklin  Gruber,  Freedom  of  the  Will 
(conclusion)  ;  A.  E.  Deitz,  Theories  Concerning  the  Person  of  Christ; 
Jacob  M.  Hantz,  Theory  of  Moral  Obligation.  The  Same,  July:  Charles 
H.  Parkhurst,  The  College  Man’s  Responsibility;  T.  B.  Stork,  The 
Life  to  Come;  N.  J.  Gould  Wickey,  The  Problem  of  Lutheran  Students 
Doing  Graduate  Work;  Elmer  E.  Flack,  The  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Old 
Testament. 

Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  Nashville,  July :  J.  C.  C.  Newton, 
Christ  and  the  Other  Trinity;  John  C.  Montgomery,  Why  the  Word  of 
God?;  W.  P.  King,  The  Futile  Fight  of  Fundamentalism;  Watson  B. 
Duncan,  Leadership  of  Methodism ;  R.  W.  Hood,  Process  and  Purpose 
of  Education ;  George  H.  Fielding,  Christian  Religion  and  Christian 
Science;  C.  A.  Tucker,  John  Milton  and  Religious  Liberty;  H.  H. 
Smith,  John  Jasper — “The  Unmatched  Negro  Philosopher  and 
Preacher”;  Thomas  B.  Mather,  The  Problems  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
and  Their  Solution. 

Monist,  Chicago,  July:  J.  E.  Turner,  Problem  of  Freedom;  James  B. 
Shaw,  Cause,  Purpose,  Creativity;  Herbert  Nichols,  Crisis  in  Science; 
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William  M.  Dickey,  “Form”  and  “Simple  Nature”  in  Bacon’s  Philoso¬ 
phy;  J.  Laird,  Group  Mind  and  the  General  Will. 

Moslem  World,  London,  July:  J.  F.  Edwards,  The  Holy  Spirit  and 
Islam;  W.  T.  Fairman,  Nationalism  and  Evangelism  in  Egypt;  James 
W.  Hawkes,  Fifty  Years  of  Mission  Work  in  Persia;  E.  E.  Elder,  The 
Crucifixion  in  the  Koran;  Kamal-ud-Din,  Story  of  the  Passion; 
H.  Kraemar  and  K.  van  Dijk,  Missionary  Work  in  Java;  Samuel  M. 
Zwemer,  Census  of  the  Moslem  World. 

New  Church  Life,  Lancaster,  September:  N.  D.  Pendleton,  Jesus 
Walking  on  the  Sea;  T.  S.  Harris,  Orthodox  and  Liberal  in  the  Former 
Church;  R.  J.  Tilson,  Government  by  Conscience. 

Open  Court,  Chicago,  June:  Benjamin  Ginzburg,  Human  Striving 
and  the  Categories  of  Science;  Gilbert  Reid,  A  Helping  Hand  to  China; 
Harold  Berman;  Menace  to  Civilization.  The  Same,  July:  Maximilian 
J.  Rudwin,  Satanism  and  Spiritism  in  Gautier;  Dudley  Wright,  The 
Mysteries  of  Merkabah ;  Hardin  T.  McClelland,  Fascinations  of  the 
Pathetic  Fallacy;  Smith  W.  Carpenter,  Communism.  The  Same,  Au¬ 
gust:  J.  V.  Nash,  An  Anatomy  of  Democracy;  John  W.  Buckham, 
Mysticism  of  Plato;  Adolf  Meyer,  Shall  Coueism  Spell  Progress  or 
Regression?;  Catherine  B.  Ely,  Puritanism  versus  Professionalism  in 
Art 

Reformed  Church  Rez’iew,  Lancaster,  July:  Ray  H.  Dotterer,  The 
Einstein  Theory  from  the  Standpoint  of  Philosophy;  A.  E.  Truxal, 
Meditations;  Arthur  C.  Thompson,  Christian  Truths  which  have  the 
most  Effective  Evangelistic  Appeal  for  Today;  David  S.  Schaff,  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  American  Bible  Revision ;  J.  Wesley  Miller,  Evolu¬ 
tion  Today — Its  Meaning  and  Tendency. 

Review  and  Expositor,  Louisville,  July:  William  W.  Barnes,  A 
Baptist  World  Consciousness;  Frederic  C.  Spurr,  The  Church’s  Power 
to  Forgive  Sin ;  J.  Elwood  Welsh,  Some  Modern  Challenges  to  the 
Truly  Educated ;  Albert  D.  Belden,  The  Meaning  of  the  Death  of  Jesus ; 
J.  R.  Ackroyd,  The  Person  of  Jesus  in  Relation  to  Social  Problems; 
C.  W.  Cline,  Some  Baptist  Systematic  Theologians. 

Southwestern  Journal  of  Theology,  Seminary  Hill,  July:  J.  L.  Camp¬ 
bell,  The  Importance  of  Being  in  Living  Touch  with  God ;  Wallace 
Bassett,  The  Imparting  Life;  Livingston  Johnson,  Knowing  Christ; 
W.  Lee  Rector,  Defects  of  Theistic  Evolution ;  H.  E.  Dana,  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Church  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Union  Seminary  Review,  Richmond,  July:  R.  F.  Campbell,  Twenty- 
fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Removal  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  to 
Richmond;  T.  W.  Currie,  A  Synthetic  Mind — the  Need  of  our  Genera¬ 
tion;  Russell  Cecil,  The  Montreat  General  Assembly;  B.  R.  Lacy, 
The  Spoken  Messages  of  Paul ;  J.  F.  Springer,  Rolls  and  Codices ;  D.  H. 
Ogden,  The  House  in  which  a  Minister  Lives. 

Yale  Review,  New  Haven,  July:  Henry  N.  MacCracken,  Democracy 
in  College  Government;  W.  M.  Letts,  A  Child’s  Religion;  W.  L.  Bragg, 
The  New  World  of  the  Atom;  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  A  Puritan  Cen¬ 
sor  of  the  Stage. 

Biblica,  Roma,  Iunio :  U.  Bertini,  La  catena  greca  in  Giobbe ;  J.  Dol- 
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ler,  Der  Wein  in  Bibel  und  Talmud;  J.  Jouon,  Quelque  hebraismes  du 
Codex  Sinaiticus  de  Tobit;  J.  M.  Bover,  “Imaginis”  notio  apud  B. 
Paulum ;  A.  Merk,  Zum  Textband  Hermanns  von  Soden. 

Bilychnis,  Roma,  Maggio :  M.  Puccini,  Lo  spirito  della  nuova  gen- 
erazione  di  fronte  a  Papini;  La  “Chiesa  viviente”  in  Russia;  G.  Luzzi, 
Risalendo  alle  sorgenti ;  II  Regno  di  Dio  secondo  l’insegnamento  di 
Gesu  nei  sinottici ;  D.  Lattes,  Cristianesmo  ed  Ebraismo.  The  Same, 
Giugno :  M.  Puccini,  Lo  spirito  della  nuova  generazione :  dal  supero- 
mismo  all  ’universalismo  cristiano ;  M.  Rossi,  La  religiosita  di  Carlo 
Magno  nell’  “Adelchi” ;  E.  Ohlsen,  Ebraismo  e  Cristianesimo.  The 
Same,  Luglio :  S.  Minocchi,  Fatalita  e  pessimismo  sul  finire  del  mondo 
antico ;  V.  Cento,  Paul  Hyacinthe  Loyson ;  R.  Nazzari,  II  tempo  psico- 
logico  e  la  teoria  della  relativita  fisica ;  G.  Luzzi,  Risalendo  alle 
sorgenti :  Dio  secondo  l’insegnamento  di  Gesu  nei  sinottici. 

Ciencia  Tomista,  Madrid,  Julio-agosto :  Jacobo  Ramirez,  De  ipsa 
philosophia  in  universum,  secundum  doctrinam  aristotelico-  thomisticam ; 
Vicente  Beltran  de  Heredia,  Actuacion  del  maestro  Dominigo  Banez 
en  la  Universidad  de  Salamanca;  Juan  Arintero,  Influencia  de  Santa 
Teresa  en  el  progreso  de  la  Teologia  mistica. 

Gereformeerd  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  Aalten,  Juni:  S.  O.  Los,  De 
verhouding  van  den  geestelijken  mensch  en  den  natuurlijken  mensch  teg- 
enover  de  heilige  schrift;  J.  Waterink,  Proeve  eener  catalogiseering ; 
E.  D.  J.  de  Jonge,  Jr.,  Eenige  opmerkingen  over  het  Liturgie-Rapport ; 
J.  Waterink,  Het  nieuwe  leerboek  voor  de  catechisatien.  The  Same, 
Juli-Aug. :  F.  C.  Meijster,  De  beteekenis  van  het  dogma  voor  de  bedien- 
ing  des  woords;  N.  D.  van  Leeuwen,  “Elohim”  in  Sam.  28:13. 

Gregorianum,  Roma,  Iunio :  E.  Raitz  v.  Frentz,  B.  Roberti  Card. 
Bellarmini  scriptoris  virtutes  ;  X.  M.  Le  Bachelet,  Bellarmin  et  Giordano 
Bruno ;  E.  Elter,  Un  ouvrage  inconnu  de  Herve  Nedellec ;  G.  Arendt, 
La  tradizione  cattolica  in  favore  del  Privilegio  Paolino  nei  coninge  in- 
fedele  battezzato  in  una  setta  acattolica;  E.  del  Portillo,  La  segunda 
edicion  “De  recta  doctrina  morum”  es  verdaderamente  del  P.  Elizalde?; 
I.  Biederlack,  Die  Grenzen  der  Sozialisierung. 

Logos,  Napoli,  Aprile-Settembre:  G  Fornaro,  Henri  Poincare:  C. 
Ranzoli,  La  filosofia  e  l’unita  dello  Spirito;  E.  Martorelli,  Di  alcuni 
acceni  programmatici  nella  filosofia  di  Antonio  Genovesi ;  C.  Schuwer, 
L’irrationalisme  contemporain,  l’art,  et  Dada;  G.  Della  Valle,  Valore 
e  suggestione ;  F.  Ercole,  A  proposito  di  una  recente  interpretazione 
della  “Divina  Commedia”;  P.  Masson-Oursel,  La  Metaphysique  com- 
paree. 

Nieuwe  Theologische  Studien,  Groningen,  VI  -.4:  Ernst  F.  Weidner, 
Die  Fahrt  zum  Neujahrsfest ;  K.  Lantermans,  ’n  Domenee  van  Sinter- 
klaos-deeg;  G.  Vellenga,  Het  Subjet  der  Ethiek;  W.  J.  Aalders,  Neder- 
landsche  kerk-  en  Dogmengeschiedenis ;  W.  J.  Aalders,  Roomsche  Apo- 
logetische  litteratuur. 

Recherches  de  Science  Religieuse,  Paris,  Mai-Aout :  L.  Richard,  La 
Redemption,  Mystere  d’amour;  M.  de  la  Taille  et  A.  d'Ales,  Le 
sacrifice  celeste  et  l’ange  du  sacrifice ;  J.  Marechal,  Le  probleme  de  la 
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grace  mystique  en  Islam;  J.  Paquier,  Un  essai  de  Theologie  platon- 
icienne  a  la  Renaissance. 

Revue  Benedictine,  Paris,  Aout:  D.  G.  Morin,  Une  lettre  apocryphe 
inedite  de  Jerome  au  Pape  Damase;  D.  D.  De  Bruyne,  Un  feuillet  oncial 
d’une  regie  de  moniales;  D.  A.  Wilmart,  Une  priere  inedite  attribute 
a  Saint  Anselme. 

Revue  d’Ascetique  et  de  Mystique,  Toulouse,  Juillet:  H.  Monier- 
Vinard,  Le  Bx.  Cardinal  Bellarmin  et  S.  Franqois  de  Sales;  E.  Raitz  v. 
Frentz,  Les  Oeuvres  ascetiques  du  Bx.  Cardinal  Robert  Bellarmin ; 
L.  Reypens,  Le  Sommet  de  la  Contemplation  Mystique ;  A.  Wilmart, 
Un  Commentateur  oubie  de  Denis  Lareopagite ;  M.  Asin  Palacios,  Une 
Introduction  Musulmane  a  la  Vie  Spirituelle. 

Revue  d’Histoire  et  de  Philosophie  religietises,  Strasbourg,  Mai-Juin: 
J.  Pannier,  Recherches  sur  revolution  religieuse  de  Calvin  jusqu’a  sa 
conversion;  A.  Chavan,  Devolution  de  la  pensee  religieuse  de  Vinet; 
G.  Richard,  L’atheisme  dogmatique  en  sociologie  religieuse. 

Rezwe  d’Histoire  Ecclesiatique,  Louvain,  Juillet:  L.  Van  der  Essen, 
Hucbald  de  Saint-Amand  et  sa  place  dans  le  mouvement  hagiographique 
medieval;  L.  Antheunis, Un  refugie  catholique  auz  Pays-Bas;  Auguste 
Leman,  Urbain  VIII  et  les  origines  du  congres  de  Cologne  de  1636. 

Revue  des  Sciences  Philosophiques  et  Theologiques,  Paris,  Juillet: 
A.  Forest,  La  conception  de  la  substance  chez  Leibniz  et  la  metaphysique 
thomiste ;  R.  M.  Martin,  “Pro  petro  Abelardo.”  Un  plaidoyer  de  Robert 
de  Melun  contre  S.  Bernard. 

Rivista  Trimestrale  di  Studi  Filosofici  e  Religiosi,  Perugia,  IV  :i: 
G.  FuRLANr,  II  trattato  di  Sergio  di  Reshayna  sull  ’universo;  A.  C. 
Jemolo,  II  pensiero  religioso  di  L.  A.  Muratori ;  La  personality  storica 
di  Gesu. 

Zeitschrift  fur  katholische  Theologie,  Innsbruck,  xlvii  :3 :  Bernhard 
Franzelin,  Der  Satz  vom  zureichenden  Grund,  verteidigt  gegen  Isen- 
kralie;  Johann  Stufler,  Der  hi.  Thomas  und  das  Axiom:  “Omne,  quod 
movetur  ab  alio  movetur” ;  Paul  Gachter,  Die  geistige  Mutterschaft 
Marias;  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Erklarung  von  Jo.  19:26. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie  und  Kirche,  Tubingen,  N.  F„  4  Jahrgang:3: 
Wilhelm  Bruhn,  Wesen,  Wurzeln  und  Wert  der  intuitiv-metaphysis- 
chen  Zeitstromung;  Karl  Bornhausen,  Ernst  Troeltsch  und  das  Prob¬ 
lem  der  wissenschaftlichen  Theologie;  Theophil  Steinmann,  Zur  Frage 
nach  dem  Wesen  der  Religion.  The  Same,  4:  Karl  Heim,  Der  Zen-Budd- 
hismus  in  Japan;  Friedrich  Delekat,  Rationalismus  und  Mystik;  W. 
Staerck,  Religionsgeschichte  und  Religionsphilosophie  in  ihrer  Bedeut- 
ing  fiir  die  biblische  Theologie  des  Alten  Testaments;  Theophil  Stein¬ 
mann,  Zur  Frage  nach  dem  Wesen  der  Religion. 
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